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PEEFACE. 


The  present  work  has  been  prepa^red  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  informatíon  as  to  the  practical  ap- 
plicatíon  of  scientific  principies,  which  characteñzes  the 
progresa  of  the  arts;  and  is  oJBered  to  that  portion  of 
the  public  which  is  interested  in  the  branch  of  manufac- 
tures of  which  it  treats. 

The  first  intention  of  the  Editor  was  to  reproduce, 
in  translation,  the  French  Manual  of  J.  de  Fontenelle 
and  F.  Malepeyre,  but  in  the  course  of  his  labors  its 
imperfections  became  so  manifest  that  the  original  plan 
was  abandoned  for  a  substitute  which  would  better 
realize  his  purpose  of  making  a  full  and  comprehensive 
treatise  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  diíTerent  kinds  of 
leather.  To  this  end,  such  portions  of  the  French  work 
as  were  valuable  and  novel,  were  either  translated  or 
remodelled;  while  the  information  in  which  it  was  de- 
ficient,  was  directly  supplied  or  derived  from  other 
sources. 

For  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  desired  information, 
inquiries  have  been  directed  over  a  wide  range  of  the 
country,  sometimes  by  letter,  and  frequently  in  person. 
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VI  PREFACE, 

In  this  way,  most  accurate  knowledge  has  been  obtained; 
and  although,  often,  fauch  of  the  time  of  manufacturers 
and  others  has  been  exacted  in  gíving  explanations  and 
descriptions,  these  have  always  been  rendered  with 
willingness,  and  with  the  manifest  desire  to  co-operate 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Art.  The  editor  takes 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  h¡s  indebtedness  to  those 
who  have  so  kindly  assisted  him  by  contributing  im- 
portant  facts,  and  desires  to  express  bis  particular  obli- 
gations  to  the  Hon.  Z.  Pratt,  Hon.  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy, 
Prof.  J»  C.  Booth,  Prof.  L.  D.  Gale,  and  S.  Sparhawk, 
Esq. 
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THE 


ARTS  OF  TANNING,  CURRYING, 

AXT> 

LEATHER-DRESSING. 


CHAPTEB   I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  art  of  tanning  is  that  by  which  anirrtal  skins  are 
converted  into  feaíAer,  a  product  possessing  certain  cha- 
racteristíc  properties,  differing  entirely  from  those  of  the 
raw  material,  and  eminently  adapting  it  to  the  useful 
piirposes  for  which  it  is  employed.  These  properties  are 
of  a  physical  nature,  and  vary  with  the  kind  of  skin 
employed,  and  the  modifications  of  the  process  which  it 
undergoes.  Chemically  considered,  however,  leather 
proper,  whatever  ite  kind,  is  a  definite  compound  of  tan- 
nin  and  gelatine,  possessing  the  all-desirable  requisitos  ot 
durability,  pliability,  inalterability,  insolubility  in  water, 
and  great  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  chemical  re- 
agenta.  When  mineral  or  earthy  substances  are  used  as 
the  leather-making  agents,  the  result  is  a  compound  of 
gelatine  with  the  base  employed,  and  is  more  or  less  in- 
destructible, according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  combination  takes^ 
place. 
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18  .  INTRODUCTION. 

Tanning,  as  an  empírical  art,  dates  back  to  antiquity; 
but  the  methods  resortad  to  in  early  times,  consisted  of 
little  more  than  merely  cleansing  and  drying  the  skias; 
ftnd  thus  prepared,  the  latter  were  used  for  clothing,  &c. 
This  mode,  however,  was  very  imperfect,  for  the  bibulous 
nature  of  the  skins  caused  them,  upon  the  reabsorption 
of  moisture  by  exposure,  to  resume  their  original  liability 
to  putrefactíon  and  injury.  In  later  times,  these  defects 
were  remedied  by  immersing  the  cleansed  and  de-haired 
skins  in  infusión  of  oak-bark,  or  solution  of  alum;  and 
thus,  by  effecting  a  unión  between  one  or  more  constituents 
of  the  liquor  and  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  skin,  pro- 
ducing  a  new  compound  endowed  with  desirable  proper- 
ties  not  possessed  by  its  original  components.  The  prin- 
cipies goveming  this  reaction,  have  been  in  more  recent 
days,  developed  by  the  investigations  of  Lewis,  Proust, 
Seguin,  Deyeux,  McBride,  and  Sir  H.  Davyj  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  researches  of  these  inquirers,  that  the 
occupation  of  the  tanner  has  been  elevated  from  the 
condition  of  an  empirical  pursuit,  to  that  of  an  art  based 
upon  recognized  scientiñc  principies. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  efforts  of  theoretic  in- 
vestigators  have  not  always  been  reciprocated  by  practi- 
cal  men ;  and,  though  many  improvements  in  the  mani- 
pulations  of  the  art  have  been  made  by  the  aid  of  in- 
geniously  contrived  machinery,  and  much  has  been  done 
to  basten  the  process,  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  the 
tanning  principie  by  mechanical  and  philosophical  means, 
any  economy  of  time  that  may  have  been  thus  accomplish- 
ed,  is  counterbalanced,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  by^ 
a  corresponding  depreciation  of  the  quality  of  the  leather. 
We  base  a  hope  for  a  more  propitious  future  in  this  re- 
specta upon  the  growing  interest  in  applied  science  which 
characterízes  the  times,  and  already,  Prof.  Gale,  of  the 
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Patent  Office,  has  coínmenced  an  examination  of  the 
tannin-yielding  trees  of  the  United  States,  beginning 
with  the  oaks.  This  course  is  with  a  view  of  comparing 
the  products  of  the  same  trees  growing  in  different  lati- 
tudes, so  as  to  show  the  effect  of  climate  in  modifying 
the  secretion  of  tannin  by  the  organisra  of  the  growing 
plant — ^a  work  which  will  prove  as  serviceable  to  the 
tanning  interest,  as  it  is  creditable  to  the  disinterested- 
ness  and  professional  skill  of  its  author. 

Leather  was  largely  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians,  and  the  workers  of  that  material  were  so  numerous 
that  the  Memnonian  quarter  of  Thebes  was  characterized 
as  their  especial  locality.  Their  skill  in  fashioning  it 
was  so  great,  that  omaments  of  all  shapes  and  devices 
were  made  from  it.  As  far  back  as  900  years  before 
Christ,  leather  was  made  by  them  into  tapestry;  and 
many  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  bear  representations  of 
artifícers  in  leather  engaged  in  the  several  branches  of 
their  vocation. 

The  principal  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  are 

1.  The  Washing  and  SoaJcing^  for  the  purpose  of  cleans- 
ing  and  softening  the  skins,  and  preparing  them  for — 

2.  TTve  Depilation  or  Removál  of  the  Hair. — This  is 
effected  by  the  use  of  lime  or  other  substances  which 
destroy,  dissolve,  or  soften  the  bulbous  roots  of  the  hairs, 
and  thus  facilitate  their  removal  by  mere  mechanical 
scraping  with  a  blunt-edged  knife.  During  this  part  of 
the  process,  another  important  end  is  generally  accom- 
plished,  in  the  swelling  of  the  tissues,  and  their  preparar 
tion  for  the  more  complete  and  easy  absorption  of  the 
tanning  principie.  The  primitive  mode  of  removing  the 
hair,  waa  that  of  shaving  it  off  with  a  knife,  but  the  use 
of  lime  was  known  even  among  the  early  Egyptians, 
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When  the  rationale  of  the  depilatíon  is  better  understood 
hy  practical  tanners,  the  slow  and  inconvenient  procesa 
of  depilation  by  means  of  lime,  will  probably  give  place 
to  more  eñective,  rapid,  and  economical  methods,  such 
as  the  use  of  the  hydrosulphuret  of  calcium. 

3.  Tanning. — This  step  consists  in  promoting  the  com- 
bination  of  the  gelatinous  tissue  with  tannin,  by  immers- 
ing  the  soílened  and  unhaired  skins  ín  an  infusión  of  oak- 
bark,  or  other  substances  containing  tannin.  The  tan- 
ning  influence  is  probably  not  exerted  solely  by  the  tan- 
nin, but  also  partly  by  the  extractive  matter,  more  or 
less  of  which  always  exists  in  tanning  material.  During 
the  soaking,  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  disappears,  and  the 
tissue  of  the  latter  is  gelatinized,  and  thus  predisposed 
to  chemical  unión  with  the  tannin.  This  gelatinization 
of  the  tissue  is  all-essential,  and  is  promoted  doubtless 
by  the  gallic  acid  fermentation  of  the  tanning  material. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  since  the  same  eflfect  may  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  very  dilute  acetic  and  sulphu- 
ric  acids,  and  since  gallic  acid  has  no  primary  or  direct 
influence  on  the  tanning.  Time,  exposure  to  moisture, 
to  air,  and  a  temperature  of  77*^  to  86°,  F.,are  the  requi- 
sites  for  this  fermentation,  which  is  developed  by  the 
action  upon  tannin  of  a  ferment  which  is  always  present 
in  tanning  material,  converting  it  into  gallic  acid.  In 
consequence  of  this  change,  the  prolonged  exposure  of 
the  liquor  diminishes  its  tanning  power. 

4.  Drying,  rolling,  and  other  operations  in  tended  to 
perfect  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  leather. 

Leather  is  employed  for  many  useful  and  ornamental 
purposes,  and  numerous  are  its  applications  to  various 
branches  of  industry.  Besides  its  extensivo  use  for 
coverings  for  the  head  and  foot,  wearing  apparel,  sad- 
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dleS;  harness,  carriages^  and  the  purposes  of  the  book- 
binder,  it  is  largely  employed  for  the  embellishment  of 
objects  of  taste  and  omament. 

Independently  of  the  direct  importance  of  the  leather 
trade,  it  exerts  a  very  decided  ineidental  influence  in  de- 
veloping  the  resources  of  a  country,  by  giving  talue  to 
certain  materíals  used  in,  and  resultiug  from  the  manu- 
facture. Besides  the  immense  quantity  of  bark  which 
it  consumes,  it  fumishes  the  raw  material  which  gives 
emplo3anent  to  thousands  of  artísans,  and  it  has  built  up 
colonies  and  towns  which  owe  their  origin  and  progress 
entirely  to  the  interests  connected  with  it.  Even  the 
waste  materials  of  slaughter-houses,  tanneries,  cumers'- 
shops,  and  workers  in  leather,  have  important  applica- 
tions;  the  homs  serving  for  the  manufacture  of  combs, 
buttons,  and  umbrella  fumiture,  the  hair  for  plasterers' 
use,  the'  spent  lime  for  the  farmer,  the  skin-clippings  for 
the  glue-boiler,  and  the  leather-shavings  for  the  manufac- 
turer  of  the  prussiate  of  potash. 

The  foUowing  statements  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  vast  extent  and  rapíd  increase  of  the  trade  in 
leather. 

In  France,  a  country  eminent  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  leather  which  it  produces,  the  average 
number  of  skins  annually  converted  into  leather  is 


Of  Oxen  and  Cows 

857,000 

«   Calves  . 

.     2,032,000 

"  Horses  . 

111,000 

amounting  to  3,000,000  of  whole  skins,  exclusive  of 
sheep  and  calf  skins ;  and  equal  in  money  valué  there, 
to  the  very  large  sum  of  $7,1 71,630. 

In  the  United  States,  the  manufacture  of  leather,  only 
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beginning  to  be  of  much  importance,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  has  been  rapidly  extended,  until 
it  has  become— with  its  allied  and  dependent  arts — one 
of  the  most  prominent  elements  of  national  prosperity. 
Conducted  originally  in  the  most  simple  and  primitive 
manner,  the  expenditure  both  of  time  and  labor  is  now 
raaterially  reduced  by  new  processes  and  modes  of  treat- 
ment,  which  owe  their  beginning  to  various  improve- 
ments  which  commenced  in  the  year  1803  in  Massachu- 
sette.     These  improvements  were   the   substitution   of 
water-power  for  manual  labor  in  many  of  the  most  labo- 
rious  parts  of  the  manufacture,  such  as  the  softening  and 
cleansing  of  the  hides  before  tanning,  the  grinding  of 
the  bark,  the  pumping  of  the  tan-liquor  from  one  vat  to 
another,  and  the  roUing  and  smoothing  of  the  leather. 
After  these  advancements  in  the  progress  of  the  art,  fol- 
lowed  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  lime  used  for 
depilation,  the  application  of  heat  to  bark  in  leaches, 
the  more  frequent  use  of  decoction  of  bark  as  the  tan- 
ning agent,  the  introduction  of  steam-power,  and  the 
employment  of  various  machines  for  splitting,  shaving, 
graining,  and  finishing  leather.     In  1829,  36,360  sides 
of  solé  leather  were  tanned  in  one  establishment,  in  the 
town   of  Hunter,   Greene   County,  New  York.     They 
weighed  637,413  pounds,  and  were  manufactured  with 
the  labor  of  forty-nine  hands,  and  with  3200  cords  of 
bark.     A  reference  to  Chapter  XXIIL,  containing  an 
account  of  the   Prattsville  tannery,  will   give   to   the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital, 
and  the  results  obtained  by  them,  in  a  modern  Ameri- 
can tanning  establishment. 

In  New  York,  which  is  the  great  commercial  mart  for 
leather  from  every  source  of  manufacture,  the  number 
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of  sidea  of  solé  leather  inspected  during  the  last  five 
years,  was  as  foUows : — 


1847 

1,168,332 

1848 

1,325,126 

1849 

1,750,231 

1850 

2,098,740 

1851 

2,185,553 

For  the  same  years,  the  valué  of  raw  hides  and  skins, 
and  of  manufactured  leather  imported  into  the.  United 
States,  was,  in 


Bav  Hides 

Mannfactnres 

and  Skins. 

of  Leather. 

1847  (ending  3l8t  June) 

81,529,948 

^^135,217 

1848        «        «        « 

4,262,069 

208,993 

1849        "        « 

3,507,300 

210,143 

1850        «        «        " 

4,799,031 

362,409 

1851        «        «        « 

5,964,838 

411,795 

We  append  a  statistical  table,  compiled  from  the  re- 
tums  of  the  seventh  census,  and  showing  the  present 
condition  of  the  tanning  interest  in  the  United  States : — 
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^1 

HAyM 

Mohthit 

fcá 

Capital 

Valué  of 

Emploited. 

Waobs. 

VaJue 

States. 

li 

Kbw 

Material. 

-a 

í 

B 

of  Prüduct. 

Maine 

213 

732,747 

892,343 

787 

3 

17,229 

28 

1,620,636 

New  Ilampshire 

163 

441,975 

543,779 

602 

11,737 

900,421 

Vermont 

152 

346,250 

367,946 

397 

... 

8,807 

687,466 

Massachusetta 

246 

1,377,725 

2,811,178 

1,510 

32 

41,245 

3GS 

3,619,123 

llhode  Island 

10 

42,900 

40,616 

38 

... 

829 

... 

75,040 

Connectícut 

115 

360,500 

453,854 

407 

... 

10,027 

731,000 

New  York 

942 

5,025,143 

6,065,221 

4,914 

31 

103,171 

293 

9,804,000 

New  Jersey 

183 

572,857 

423,537 

405 

8,946 

724,466 

Peimsylvarúa 

1,039 

3,640,318 

3,169,309 

2,978 

2 

64,784 

17 

5,276,492 

Delaware 

16 

99,350 

99,620 

108 

2,533 

163,742 

Marjland 

116 

628,900 

725,612 

479 

8,034 

... 

1,103,139 

Virginia 

341 

676,983 

498,926 

900 

"e 

13,643 

62 

894,877 

North  Carolina 

151 

251,055 

191,237 

372 

1 

6,291 

4 

352,635 

South  Carolina 

91 

184,335 

131,679 

264 

... 

3,667 

261,332 

Georgia 

140 

262,855 

185,604 

402 

... 

7,107 

... 

261,586 

Florida 

4 

9,400 

4,300 

12 

... 

189 

... 

9,200 

Alabama 

149 

200,570 

158,247 

457 

6 

7,700 

45 

335,911 

Mississippi 

92 

146,615 

111,474 

266 

3 

4,924 

25 

229,407 

Lo  u  isla  na 

15 

38,800 

26,440 

61 

3 

030 

22 

55,025 

Texas 

22 

83,850 

18,624 

63 

1 

1,007 

10 

62,050 

Arkansas 

61 

42,100 

35,230 

110 

1,814 

... 

78,774 

Tennessee 

394 

490,320 

396,159 

915 

"(5 

14,338 

32 

746,484 

Kentucky 

275 

763,455 

637,147 

877 

2 

14,417 

9 

985,267 

Ohio 

706 

1,340,389 

1,118,080 

1,820 

... 

35,830 

... 

1,964,591 

Michigan 

60 

236,(X)0 

203,450 

265 

... 

6,782 

... 

363,980 

Indiana 

358 

614,897 

405,838 

836 

2 

15,199 

14 

714,813 

Illinois 

96 

188,373 

129,907 

240 

... 

5,145 

244,028 

Missouri 

148 

228,095 

247,956 

412 

5 

8,306 

i'í 

466,241 

lowa 

14 

20,350 

10,746 

28 

... 

643 

... 

24,520 

Wiaconsin 

8 

78,950 

93,380 

75 

... 

1,710 

... 

175,710 

New  México 

1 

500 

200 

3 

60 

... 

940 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

2 

25,000 

25,600 

10 

270 

... 

40,000 

Total. 

6,263 

18,900,557 

19,613,237 

20,909 

102 

416,214 

970 

32,861,796 

About  6,000,000  skins  of  sheep,  goats,  and  other  small 
animáis,  are  tanned  and  dressed  annually,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  abo  ve  table. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR  WHEN  ASSOCIATED  WITH  IN- 
TELLIGENCE;  WITH  A  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CAREER 
OF  ZADOOK  PRATT,  THE  TANNER 

No  ene  of  the  numerous  phases  of  modem  extrava- 
ganoe  is  more  fraught  with  danger  to  the  institutions  of 
fiociety,  and  the  general  welfare  of  its  members,  than 
the  increasing  and  indefinite  desire  for  changes  in  the 
established  relations  of  intelligence,  labor,  and  capital, 
and  the  attempts  to  arrive  at  an  Utopian  state  of  exist- 
ence^  in  which  all  men  shall  be  producers  and  consumera 
in  a  certain  fixed  ratio,  irrespective  of  their  original  or 
acquired  advantages  of  ability  and  fortune. 

The  production  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
nmnber,  shonld  certainly  be  an  axiom  of  public  policy, 
as  well  as  a  philanthropic  hope ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  ao- 
complished  by  either  theorists  or  moralista.  It  must 
depend  for  its  fulfilment  upon  the  combination  of  the 
resulta  of  individual  toil  and  intelligence,  sanctified  by 
contentment  and  devotion  to  the  duties  of  our  being,  and 
preserved  by  a  recognition  of  those  fixed  lawa  which 
have  made  men  unequal  both  in  mental  aptitude  and 
phyaical  circumstances. 

If  man  were  the  creator  of  a  system  for  his  own  pur- 
aoita,  he  would  find  it  neceasary  to  constitute  díversities, 
80  that  the  inequalities  would  produce  emulation,  laud- 
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able  ambitíon,  enteípríse,  and  the  numberlesB  qualities 
which  make  vaj^  the  sum  total  of  the  good  purposes  of 
Ufe. 

If  all  men  were  made  alíke  ñch  or  alike  poor^  only  a 
momentary  state  of  circumstances  would  be  produced,  a 
starting-point,  {rom  which,  at  the  very  first  step,  each 
one  would  begín  to  diverge  according  to  his  capacity ; 
and  there  would  never  again  be  such  a  condition  aa  that 
at  the  beginning. 

Those  who  attempt  to  bring  society  together  by  arti- 
ficial means,  such  as  sociaUsm,  and  expect  to  hold  it  in 
compact  by  the  influences  of  mere  dogmas  or  doctrines 
of  creed,  are  yisionary  reasoners,  who,  in  contemplating 
the  desired  change  in  the  mirrors  of  their  own  fancies, 
would  starve  by  their  ideal  creations,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  industry  of  those  who  deal  in  tried  realities. 

There  are  two  great  levers  which  sustain  us :  the  one 
is  employment;  the  other,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  re- 
gúlate and  improve  it.  In  other  words,  they  are  the 
unión  of  occupation  and  instruction.  Nothing  can 
^ve  more  satísfaction  to  the  mind  than  the  enjo3anent 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  Ufe,  fiowing  from  the 
industry  of  him  who  eams  them.  This  is  the  fruit  of 
occupation ;  and  the  improvements  of  society  foUow  in 
proportion  as  the  occupied  mind  advances  in  proper  cul- 
tivation. 

The  vain  idea  that  labor  is  inconsistent  with  leaming 
or  respectabiUty  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  weak  minds, 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  ligaments  which  bind 
society  together.  It  is  one  of  the  folUes  of  antiquated 
fashion,  which  is  passing  away ;  and  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  consider  the  mechanic  trades,  and  all'  branches 
of  honest  industry,  as  the  coordínate  and  necessary  asso- 
ciates  of  education,  integrity,  and  manliness. 
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It  may  not  be  inappropriate  tD  the  foregomg.remarks, 
or  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work,  4o  refer^  in  thÍB 
connection,  to  the  eaieer  of*  one>  a  large  part  of  whose « 
life  has  been  spent  in  suocessñil  devotíon  to  the  pursuits 
of  which  we  are  about  to  treat ;  a  career  which  has  iUus- 
trated  in  a  striking  manner  the  advantages  of  united 
industry  and  intelligence,  and  one  which  fumishes  the 
strongest  incentives  to  the  exeioise  of  thoee  qualities  on 
the  part  of  others. 

Mr.  Pratt  íb  a  nativo  of  Bensselaer  County,  New  York; 
and  was,  at  an  early  age,  an  assistant  in  his  father's  tan- 
nery.  When  a  boy,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  Washington ;  an  event 
which  was  calculated  to  consécrate  his  patriotism,  and 
opérate  as  a  politioal  sacratnent  of  devotedness  to  all 
that  m^ht  benefít  his  country  and  his  race. 

Sometimes  the  career  of  life  is  directed  by  unconsidered 
impulses  and  accidental  events.  The  humble  herdsman 
hears  the  mysterious  voice  of  his  destiny  calling  to  him 
from  «the  buming  bush,  to  become  the  future  lawgiver 
of  Israel.  The  shepherd  of  the  Alps,  in  pointing  out 
the  road  to  an  inquiring  churchman,  begins  his  own  path 
to  the  honors  of  tiie  papal  see.  And  so,  in  ndnor  call- 
ings  of  life,  are  men  directed  by  seeming  casualties,  that, 
when  lightly  seen,  are  considered  as  mere  incidents  upon 
the  exterior  of  life,  having  no  connection  with  the  past 
or  the  future. 

The  history  of  the  social  operations  of  mankind, 
teaches  us  that,  in  all  periods  of  time,  apparently  trifling 
events  have  altered  the  destinies  of  individuáis  as  well 
as  of  natíons,  and  have  had  their  influence  upon  ages  to 
come. 

Sometimes  the  progress  of  oppression,  rising  through 
a  series  of  ages  to  its  climax,  exhausts  its  own  powers, 
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and,  in  the  form  of  retqlutíon,  bnilds  up  a  eryatem  of 
human  freedom  upon  the  ruins  of  tyrannic  power. 

Sometime'8  intolerance  dtíves  a  few  of  the  fiuthful  of 
a  narrow  seot  from  the  homes  of  their  forefaihers  to  the 
fihores  of  a  new  and*  unexplored  land,  which',  in  time, 
beoomes  the  asylam  as  well  as  the  hope  of  the  oppressed 
in  every  form. 

^  The  wrongs  done  by  kings  to  their  subjects  are  the 
precursora  of  the  grants  of  rights  in  future  ages.  The 
flight  of  the  peraecuted  is  the  firat  flutteríng  of  the 
wing  of  liberty  that  is  seen  to  come  in  after  times.  Th§ 
little  bark  of  the  pilgrims  is  the  compressed  type  of  the 
mighty  argosies  that  shall  hereañer  spread  their  canvas 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  So,  too,  is  the  industry 
of  the  single  and  gifted  laborer,  who,  begínning  his  course 
under  the  auspices  of  good  example,  and  having  a  heart 
suited  to  a  proper  fellowship  with  man,  is  placed  in  a 
category  or  current  of  association  and  action,  which  brings 
out  a  development  of  the  faculties  with  whIch  Providence 
has  endowed  him.  The  firat  steps  in  his  career  are  all 
connected  antecedents  of  his  íuture.  All  good  and  all 
evil  have  their  respective  relationship;  and  there  is,  per- 
haps,  metaphysically,  no  one  act  in  either  current  which 
could  be  said  to  stand  alone ;  each  has  its  precursor  and 
its  consequent. 

Every  man  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  his  appropriate 
atmosphere  of  life ;  and  all  its  particles  are  suited  to  the 
course  he  is  to  pursue.  The  early  steps  partake  of  the 
element  with  which  he  is  encompassed ;  and  so  he  goes 
on,  accomplishing  the  special  principie  which  belongs  to 
his  nature,  from  the  firat  germ  of  action  to  the  last  effort 
of  intelligence. 

Whether  this  natural  fixedness  of  object  and  bent  of 
purauít  entitle  an  individual  to  any  personal  credit  for 
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what  he  may  do  in  life,  it  is  not  neoeasary  to  determine. 
Sufficient  ifi  it  &r  US  to  saj,  in  feoounting  the  actions  of 
men,  that  tkejr  were  good ;  and  that  a  wise  Providence 
has  made  use  of  them  as  instruments  and  éxamples  for 
SQch  a  purpose. 

It  íb  a  happy  reflection  to  believe  that  we  are  acting 
the  part  of  beneficial  agents  in  the  .general  concems  of 
Ufe;  and  that,  if  we  are  even  only  like  animated  plants, 
we  are  of  4;hose  whose  exhalations  are  healthy  and  yield 
gratefui  odors. 

The  career  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  an  illustra- 
«tion  of  the  influences  of  early  beginnings.  He  was,  while 
engaged  in  his  father's  tannery,  leaming  the  habit  as  well 
as  valué  of  índustry.  His  presence  at  the  funeral  of  the 
father  of  his  country  was  an  act  of  patriotic  respect,  in- 
spired  by  what  his  young  mind  had  leamed  at  the  fíre- 
side  of  his  parents.  Here,  then,  were  two  principies, 
irom  which  all  his  future  actions  might  have  drawn  their 
coloring.  As.  the  beginnings  were  good,  so  were  the 
results ;  and  we  find  those  currents  of  excellences^  enter- 
prise  and  patriotism,  running  together  parallel  in  his  Ufe. 
He  became  in  due  time  an  exemplary  mechanic,  and 
soon  established  himself  in  successful  business.  But 
when  the  country  required  the  services  of  her  sons  for 
war,  we  find  him,  impelled  by  the  impulse  of  patriotic 
duty,  serving  as  a  soldier  in  her  defence. 

After  a  series  of  enterprises  in  commerce  and  other 
occupations,  and  serving  the  general  govemment  in  her 
armies,  and  his  own  particular  State  in  her  enrolments,  in 
high  military  capacities,  we  see  him  retuming  to  civil 
life  with  new  emprises  in  his  mind.  In  1825^  he  made 
the  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  flourishing  town  of 
Prattsville  in  New  York.  The  site  was  selected  on  ao- 
count  of  its  advantages  for  water-power.     Then^  it  was 
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a  rade-looking  place,  a  mere  sloping  hill  oovered  with 
woods,  at  whose  ba^  were  a  few  small  tenements  with 
iheir  humble  inmates.  Sinoe  that  time,  it  bas,  through 
bis  agency  and  its  aCcessorÍAB,  become  an  important  and 
populous  town,  tbe  sons  and  daughters  of  which,  if  they 
do  not,  as  those  of  tbe  bappy  valley  of  Rasselas,  Uve 
only  to  know  tbe  soft  vicissitudes  of  pleasure  and  repose, 
*at  least  enjoy  tbe  diversifíed  blessings  arising  from  fniit- 
ful  occupation,  industry,  and  devotion. 

He  was,  some  years  after,  elected  to  Congress,  and 
also  cbosen  a  democratic  elector  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  tbe  United  States.  • 

During  bis  term  of  service  in  tbe  national  councils,  be 
certainly  manifested  great  zeal  and  most  laudable  inten- 
tions,  applying  bis  time  and  talents  to  tbe  accomplisb- 
ment  of  mucb  tbat  was  beneficial  to  tbe  country.     * 

It  is  bere  tbat  we  may  pause  to  consider  bow  mucb  is 
done  in  tbe  association  of  labor  witb  intelligence.  Tbe 
pbysical  industry  of  man  is  certainly  a  bigb.quality ;  but, 
vigorous  as  it  is,  it  gains  so  mucb  by  its  association  witb 
a  cultivated  intellect,  tbat  wbile  tbe  one,  wben  alone, 
resembles  tbe  rougb  materials  of  bandicraft,  and  tbe 
otber  tbe  latent  genius  tbat  is  to  fasbion  tbem,  they 
botb  united  represent  tbe  perfection  of  skill  and  ite  firuit- 
íul  application  to  tbe  production  of  buman  bappiness. 

In  former  days,  trades  were  merely  pbysical  j  none  of 
tbe  Sciences,  and  but  few  brancbes  of  tbe  fine  arts  entered 
into  tbeir  action.  True,  tbere  were  some  few  exceptions 
dependent  upon  individual  condition  and  scbolarsbip; 
but  generally,  labor,  in  any  calling,  was  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively  mecbanical.  Tbere  is  now,  bowever,  a  pro- 
gressive  spirit  wbicb  belongs  to  tbe  times.  Wbetber  it 
bas  resulted  from  tbe  institutions  of  tbis  country,  wbicb, 
by  castíng  off  tbe  trammels  of  political  tyranny,  and  by 
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the  abundanoe  of  our  laúd  for  an  eaBy  sapport,  have 
enabled  men  to  think  more  freely  and  consistently  with 
the  objects  of  their  creation  and  poBÍtion,  or  íb  a  part  of 
a  pervading  principie  which  tbe  Divine  Being  has  per^ 
mitted  to  spread  through  the  world,  is  a  problem  for  bo- 
lution.  Be  thifi  as  it  may ;  we  see  that  there  is  evidenüy 
an  advance  in  the  different  trades  and  their  branches;  a 
more  intímate  relationship  between  mind  and  the  labora 
of  the  operator;  a  clearer  working  through  the  lights  of 
reason ;  so  that,  even  among  the  inferior  callings,  the 
lamp  of  science  sheds  its  rays,  ev^i  if  it  is  only  seen  in 
ückerings  írom  the  distance  at  which  it  stands. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Pratt^  as  a  member  of  Congress^ 
no  doubt  gave  him  great  insightinto  subjects  germano  to 
bis  geniusy  as  well  as  to  those  of  national  polity,  in  which 
be  was  necessarily  an  actor. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  pursuit  in  which  so  much  general 
knowledge  of  men,  of  the  interests  which  concern  them, 
the  structure  of  politícal  society,  and  the  various  subjects 
of  national  relations,  can  be  acquired,  as  in  that  of  legis- 
lation. 

There,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  every  representa- 
tive  who  has  ears  and  eyes  of  understanding,  is  per  forcé 
of  position  obliged  to  leam ;  and  when  to  the  opportuni- 
ties  as  well  as  necessity  of  leaming  is  added  the  inclina- 
tion,  and  stiU  further  the  ambition  for  knowing,  the  result 
is  great,  in  acquisition. 

There  is  scarcely  a  subject  of  any  general  concern  pre- 
sented  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  that  does  not 
involve  great  research;  embracing  in  various  ramifica- 
tíons  a  diversity  of  knowledge  with  which  members  must 
make  themselves  acquainted.  The  discussion  of  a  new 
tariff  brings  out  a  knowledge  of  our  national  wants,  our 
resources,  our  relativo  interests  in  the  respective  States 
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and  wíth  other  ^untríes^  the  character  and  extent  of 
our  manufactures^  the  special  articles  of  consumption 
aad  trade  which  yield  the  largest  amount  of  duties,  and, 
finally,  our  national  reveniie. 

The  inquiry  into  grants  of  public  lando,  or  the  intro» 
duction  of  new  States  into  the  Union,  gives  rise  to  the 
geological  examinatioDs  of  soüb,  and  eventually  to  the 
discovery  of  fbssils,  ores,  and  metáis,  which,  in  printed 
reports,  become  handbooks  of  infonnation  upon  those 
special  subjects.  v 

The  discussion  of  treaties  makes  them  familiar  with 
intemational  laws  as  well  as  diplcmiatie  histoiy.  Memo- 
rials  in  regard  to  prívate  claims  oflen  bring  to  light  im- 
portant  incidents  connected  with  revolutionary  and  other 
events,  and  furnish  materials  for  biography  valuable  to 
our  citizens. 

The  inquiry  as  to  a  standard  for  weights  and  measures 
unfolds  a  wonderful  amount  of*  unexpected  knowledge, 
not  only  as  concems  quantities,  valúes,  and  weights,  but, 
in  connection  with  the  trade  of  other  countríes,  carnes  us 
back  to  their  early  dealings,  and  shows  us  the  depend- 
ence  upon  and  aflOnity  between  the  different  steps  for  the 
civilization  of  mankind  throughout  the  world. 

Philosophy,  for  which  man  has  a  natural  tendency, 
becomes  a  prevaíling  principie  from  such  causes;  and, 
even  if  a  representative,  when  he  quits  this  arena  in 
which  strife  and  knowledge  are  often  so  much  in  com- 
pany,  has  strengtheued  his  ties  and  prejudices  of  party, 
he,  nevertheless,  goes  forth  to  the  community  with  much 
and  precise  infonnation  upon  important  subjects  which 
have  engaged  his  especial  attention,  and  becomes  a  well- 
instructed  man  in  the  general  business  of  life. 

Learning  of  any  kind  which  has  an  intellectual  found- 
ation,  and  more  particularly  when  associated  with  mo- 
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rality,  is  of  a  propagative  charocter,  and-gives  an  appetite 
which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon ;  and  henee  we  ofteu 
find  that  men  who  have  begun  as  unpretending  repre- 
sentatives  in  halls  of  legislation,  advance  by  the  im- 
pulses  of  kBOwledge  to  stiU  greater  acquirementB^  and 
erentuaHy  become  leaders  in  talent  and  poaition. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Pratt  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
iariy  adi^ted  to  realize  such  a  condiüon.  He  was, 
throughouty  an  active  parücipant  in  congressional  labors, 
and  engaged  not  only  in  cooperatíng  with  bis  coUeagues 
and  co-legiriators  in  their  general  duties,  but  was  himBelf 
the  pioneer  and  originator  of  many  serviceable  acta,  in- 
stitutions,  and  works. 

In  glancing  through  bis  memoirs,  we  are  struck  with 
the  great  varietjr  of  concems  in  which  he  bore  an  active 
part;  from  the  report,  as  chainnan  of  a  select  commit* 
tee  in  &vor  of  establiahing  a  burean  of  statístics  and 
commerce,  to  an  inquiry  into  the  conditicm  of  a  new  tei> 
ñtory ;  embracing,  in  the  numerous  ramifications  of  labor, 
every  subject  of  polity  pertaining  to  his  day. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  men  have  their  mental  affini- 
ties;  that  some  pass  unheeded  away  without  having  left 
any  "  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time,"  only  because  the 
period  of  their  sojouming  presented  no  occasions — ^no 
electivo  influences  to  draw  out  their  energies  or  their 
talents ;  whUe  the  great  are  but  the  creatures  of  oppor* 
tunity;  or  who,  having  been  touched  by  the  Ithuriel 
wand,  have  sprung  out  into  light,  brightness,  and  renown. 

Opportunity  is  certainly  a  great  ingredient  in  any 
e£fort,  and  without  it,  either  offered  or  acquired,  no 
voluntary  act  can  well  succeed.  The  characterístic 
traits  of  a  man  are  also  elements  of  his  futuro ;  but  still, 
it  should  add  to  the  credit  of  the  individual,  who,  culti- 
vating  an  understanding  of  his  nature  and  his  latent 
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abilities,  uses  them  to  advantage  in  that  ^^tide  ui  the 
affairs  c^  men,  which,  if  taken  at  the  flood^  leads  on  to 
fortune." 

He  was  twioe  elected  to  Congress,  and  coming  irom 
that  body  with  all  the  advantages  gained  in  Buch  a  school 
of  yaried  studies,  Mr.  Pratt  may  be  said  to  have  become 
a  new  man.  He  was  at  fírst  the  intelligent  novitiate, 
who,  like  one  of  the  travellers  in  Gil  Blas,  merely 
glanced  at  the  inscríption  upon  the  wall;  but  now,  re- 
tuming  among  his  people,  wa^  like  the  other  scholar, 
canying  with  him  the  treasures  which  in  his  searchings 
he  found  hid  beneath  the  ambiguous  epitaph  and  the 
stones. 

He  applied  his  new  intelligence  in  various  ways ;  and 
in  the  art  of  tanning,  has  now  competed  for,  and  received 
for  his  products,  Üie  fírst  medal  ever  awarded  by  the 
New  York  Institute  in  that  branch  of  manufacture. 
He  endeavors  to  créate  as  well  as  to  extend  knowledge. 
He  began  his  efforts  with  the  rising  generation^  that  its 
young  members  might  spread  and  perpetúate  the  firuits 
of  their  studies.  To  accomplish  this,  he  presented  five 
thousand  dollars  to  endow  an  academy  in  the  town  that 
bears  his  ñame. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of  useful  offices 
which  he  fiUed  for  the  public  benefit,  and  without  any 
other  emolument  to  himself  than  honor,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  several  scientific  and  literary  institutions 
andcoUeges;  and  afewyears  since  he  closed  his  tan- 
nery,  with  great  personal  success,  afler  employing  over 
six  millions  of  dollars,  without  a  single  case  of  litiga- 
tion,  and  without  loss. 

Finís  coronat  opus, 

The  end  crowns  the  work;  and  so  have  the  good  results 
of  his  labors  left  a  crown  upon  his  ñame  more  endear- 
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ing  to  the  good  man  than  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
that  power  alone  or  wealth  could  parchase. 

The  time  was,  and  in  some  degree  stiU  is,  when  re- 
putatíon  in  honors  was  principally  founded  upon  and 
esteemed  for  distinction  in  literatore,  the  fine  arts,  the 
sucoess  of  arms,  the  emblazdnments  of  wealth,  and  the 
exemptions,  luxuñes,  indulgences,  and  positions  which 
they  respectively  gave. '  The  rest,  like  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who  fierved  at  the  building 
of  Solomon's  temple,  were  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
compensated  by  tiie  daily  penny  paid  for  their  labors. 
No  mark  or  memorial  was  lefb  upon  the  edifice  of  their 
works;  and  exoept  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  indus- 
try,  none  knew  of  their  labors  or  their  zeal.  In  the 
general  operatíons  of  society,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  mere  ordinary  components  of  that  great  whole  shall 
be  held  in  any  special  remembrance,  eitber  in  the  pre- 
sent  or  the  ñiture,  for  that  would  be  the  exercise  of  a 
weak  and  sickly  anxiety  to  elévate  those  who  have  no 
distiíctive  merit,  and  to  pulí  down  in  some  degree  others, 
80  as  to  créate  a  false,  unnatural,  and  unjust  equality. 

But  while  no  such  expectation  could  be  justified,  and 
none  such  will  ever  be  realized,  while  public  opinión  is 
r^ulated  by  either  good  sense  or  the  dictates  of  justice, 
much  will  be,  as  has  already  been  done  by  the  agency 
of  those  very  qualities,  in  placing  honorable  occupation 
of  labor  upon  the  true  level  of  its  merits. 

The  days  of  chivalry,  founded  upon  the  power  of 
kings  and  nobles — the  empires  of  war  and  victories — 
crusades  of  faith,  and  the  necessary  maintenance  of  the 
followers  of  such  errantries,  as  well  while  they  lasted 
as  in  "the  cankers  of  a  long  peace,"  were  the  beginnings 
of  the  false  distinctions  which  made  idleness  honorable, 
and  left  industry  with  only  the  reward  of  its  own  pro- 
ducts. 
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Withiu  the  last  oentury,  man  has  been  advancing  to 
an  equality  in  all  bis  relatíons  with  bis  feUow*man.  It 
Í8  not  merely  a  political  cbange,  but  one  wbicb  belongs 
to  bis  wbole  range  of  assodation  and  rigbts. 

Tbe  toleratioQ.  in  religión,  tbe  extensión  of  ibe  elec- 
tive  francbise,  tbe  repeal  of  tests  of  faitb,  tbe  abolish- 
ment  of  impñsonment  for  debt,  tbe  utilitarian  spirit  of 
tbe  age,  requiring  every  one  to  Qontribute  sometbing  of 
valué  to  increase  tbe  general  stock,  bave  all  tended  to 
produce  tbis  equalízation.  Now,  inen  are  beginning  to 
be  appreciated  for  tbeir  actual  usefulness,  not  for  tbeir 
mere  artificial  position,  based  upon  eitber  political 
causes  or  tbe  accidents  of  fortune.  £ven  tbe  iron  ties 
of  party  are  becoming  softened  by  tbe  spirit  and  solvent 
influences  of  sense  and  improvement.  Tbose  wbo  bave 
heretofore  tramped  on  in  tbe  downy  patbs  of  public 
bonors  and  offices,  enjoying  by  tbe  permission  and  cre- 
dulity  of  tbe  people  one  bigb  office  after  anotber,  no1>- 
witbstanding  tbeir  own  doctrine  of  rotation  for  all,  are 
now  looked  upon  as  unprofitable  antiquities,  demago^ues, 
creators  of  an  oligarcby  wbose  benefits  are  enjoyed  only 
by  tbemselves,  and  as  a  bost  of  politicians,  wbose  occu- 
;  pancy  of  places  and  profíts,  time  after  time,  amounts  to 
.  an  exclusive  and  bereditary  rigbt  in  tbose  wbo  bave  no 
knerít  and  contribute  notbing  to  tbe  common  fund  of 
good. 

Tbese  are  now  becoming  tbe  subjects  of  scrutiny,  and 
are  likely,  soon,  to  be  swept  away  as  drones  upon  society, 
and 

"  Wbistled  down  the  wind,  to  prey  at  fortune." 

So,  too,  witb  tbe  men  of  patrimonial  wealtb  or  ricbes 
acquired  by  speculation.  Society,  wbile  giving  tbem  a 
proper  security  for  all  tbeir  possessions,  begins  to  diminish 
tbe  respect  formerly  and  lately  paid  to  mere  property. 
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The  Talue  of  wealih,  its  uses,  and  the  proteotion  of  it, 
are  as  much  appreciated  and  considered  as  ever;  ana  so 
the^  shouM  always  be ;  bat  there  is  a  separation  of  the 
meríts  of  the  manrr-tíxrough  bis  talents,  bis  indastry,  the 
diSusion  of  bis  wealth  in  a  general  usefalness — ^from 
those  wbicb  prooeed  solely  ftom  the  ownership  of  that 
lamp  of  Aladdm,  wbicb  buUds  witbout  eaming,  and  ex* 
hibits  palaces  and  brightness  that  derive  no  reality  from 
their  pofisessor. 

It  takes  time  to  aocomplisb  any  revolntion  wbicb  shall 
be  of  permanent  benefit,  and  it  is  proper  it  sbould  be  so; 
as  improvements  are  worked  out  in  the  progress  of  expe- 
rience  wbicb  coiild  not  be  made  in  a  leap  from  one  con- 
dition  to  another. 

The  doctrine  of  a  necessity  for  iiseful  occupation  in 
all  men  is  a  great  element  in  tbis  change.  Men  do  not 
begin  to  tbink  calmly  or  wisely  in  the  turmoil  of  excit- 
ing  pursuits,  It  is  only  wben  tbey  are  falling  into  their 
projjer  places  in  the  great  community^  and  putting  their 
sboulders  to  the  wbeel  to  do  sometbing  useful,  that  tbey 
perceive  their  relativo  positions,  their  obligations,  and 
the  duties  wbicb  belong  to  tbem  as  integrants  of  the 
wbole.  It  is,  therefore,  industry  wbicb  is  the  ground- 
work  of  reform  both  moral  and  political;  it  is  the  basis 
of  domestic  virtue,  comfort,  and  plenty,  and  the  producer 
of  wbat  sustains  a  nation  and  improves  its  condition. 
Wben  to  tbis  is  added  education,  its  foUowers  are  the 
supporters  of  man  in  all  bis  conditions,  wants,  advances, 
and  elegances  of  Ufe,  añd  are  the  safeguards  of  society. 

Tbese  reflections  rise  spontaneously  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  we  are  discussiog,  as  being  intimately  con- 
nected  with  the  career  of  one  wbose  doings,  as  a  useful 
citizen,  we  are  considering. 

Biograpby  is  said  to  be  a  branch  of  history,  and  is  the 
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reclaiming  or  saving  from  time  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  lost.  If  it  be  creditable  to  perpetúate  the  knowledge 
of  the  deeds  of  men  in  ann8>  of  wars^  that  have  desolated 
the  earth  and  left  miserj  and  sígha  to  be  felt  again  in 
after  ages,  by  those  who  deprécate  and  sympathize  while 
tbey  read;  how  much  more  worthy  an  effort  is  it  to 
record,  in  imperishable  form,  the  good  cbñc  conduct  of 
those  unpretending  men  who  have  labored  during  their 
Uves  for  the  connnon  weal;  who  make  in  every  field  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before;  who 
distribute  among  little  children  the  means  and  the  books 
of  leaming,  so  that  the  future  man  may  be  saved  from 
the  evils  of  ignorance ;  who  endow  and  perpetúate  places 
of  instruction;  who  build  up  manufactories,  and  lusting 
and  increasing  towns;  and,  by  giving  employment  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  their  fellow-citizens^  lay  the 
foundations  of  occupation  and  industry — ^the  sources  of 
comfort,  wealth,  and  social  independence  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  TAN  AND  TANNDÍ. 

Ths  ñame  of  tan  is  applied  to  coarsely-powdered  bark 
containing  a  principie  which  is  the  active  agent  in  the 
tanning  of  bidés.  This  component  is  named  tannin^  and 
is  classed  among  the  proximate  principies  of  plants.  As 
the  essential  agent  in  the  process  of  tanning,  we  proceed 
to  make  known  its  chemical  characters,  varieties,  and 
particularlj,  its  action  upon  animal  substances  and  oxy- 
salts. 

Dr.  Lewis,  in  examining  nutgalls,  was  the  first  to  ob- 
serve that  it  contained  an  ingredient  which  gave  a  black 
precipítate  with  persalts  of  iron^  and  a  coagulum  with 
isinglass.  Deyeux,  who  also  examined  galls,  considered 
it  a  peculiar  resinous  matter,  but  gave  it  no  ñame.  Soon 
afterwards^  Seguin,  in  bis  researches  on  the  art  of  tan- 
ning, distinguished  it  firom  gaUic  <widy  with  which  it  is 
80  often  associated  in  vegetable  substances.  This  chemist, 
in  discovering  its  property  of  combining  with  animal 
matters,  and  especiaUy  with  albumen  and  gelatine,  and 
forming  with  them  an  unalterable  insoluble  compound, 
which  is  the  basis  of  leather,  found  the  key  to  the  whole 
theory  of  tanning. 

To  tan  a  skin,  is  to  satúrate  it  with  tannin  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  promote  the  slow  combination  of  this  prin- 
cipie with  the  gelatinc;  albumen^  and  fibrine  contained  in 
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the  former,  so  as  to  fomi  with  them  a  new  compound. 
This  reaction,  in  the  operation  of  tanning^  does  not  pro- 
ceed  spontaneously,  but  is  the  result  of  a  slow  process, 
requiríng  great  caré  and  skilful  maoiipulation. 

Tannin  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  with 
many  chemists,  and,  among  others,  Davy,  Chevreul,  Pel- 
letier,  Lagrange,  Guillote  Hatchett,  Tromsdorff,  Fríedler, 
Richter,  and  particularly  Proust,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted  for  our  first  knowledge  as  to  iis  nature,  prop^r- 
ties,  and  mode  of  preparation. 

According  to  Wahnlenberg,  it  exists  only  in  perennial 
plants,  and  almost  solely  in  the  permanent  parts;  íor 
example : — 

1.  In  the  perennial  roots  of  certain  annilal  plants — ^as 
the  septfoil  and  bistort,  or  snake-weed. 

2.  In  the  bark  of  the  trunks  and  roots  of  nearly  all 
perennial  trees,  especially  in  the  true  cortical  portion,  or 
that  part  next  to  the  líber  and  sap-wood.  Extractive 
predominates  in  the  cellular  integumento  while  the  epi- 
dermis is  usually  destitute  of  both  that  and  tannin. 

3.  In  the  trunks  and  sap  of  many  trees. 

4.  In  the  leaves  of  perennial  plants — ^but  in  small 
quantities. 

5.  In  the  leaves  of  difierent  varieties  of  the  oak; 
df  the  rhíM  ooriaria  (sumach) ;  of  the  arbutue  uva  urd 
(bear-berry) ;  of  the  arlmlu$  tmedo  (strawberry-tree),  &c., 
in  large  proportion. 

6.  In  the  capsule  of  unripe  fruit  of  the  quercua  róbuTy 
asgüopa  (velonia  oak) ;  juglana  regia  (wahiut) ;  assculvs 
hvppocMstanum  (horse-chestnut),  and  termmalia  €¡hebüia. 

7.  In  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the  púnica  granaíum 
(pomegranate) ;  roaapimpineUifolia;  garcüiianumgostana 
(mangosteen) ;  and  in  the  difierent  species  of  anona. 

Tannin  has  also  been  found  in  numerous  other  planta^ 
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of  which  speci^  mention  will*hereaíter  be  made.    Ai 
presenta  howeyer,  it  must  be  noted  that — 

1.  It  is  nevar  found  to  any  extent  in  the  interiw  of 
the  trunk. 

2.  It  does  liot  exist  in  poisonous  plants,  or  in  those 
with  a  milky.or  viscid  sap. 

.    3.  Its  proportáoA  ip  greater  in  young  than  in  oíd 
plaints. 

^á.  It  is  transformed  into  a  bitter  principie,  aa  the  plant 
increases  in  age. 

5.  It  exists  mo$t  abundantly  in  the  cortical  layers 
of  the  bai?k,  and  is  usually  altogether  absent  in  the 
epidermis. 

6.  The  pmportíon  of  iannin  in  barks  varies  with  the 
season,  and  decreases  as  the  severity  of  the  weather 
augments. 

7.  The  two  extremes  of  quantity  are  attained  in 
winter  and  spring. 

PBEPAEATION  OF  TANNIN  FEOM  NUTGALLS. 

The  liquor  or  infusión  of  bark  which  is  used  in  the 
process  of  tanning,  contains  not  only  tannin,  but  gallic 
acid,  extractivo,  and  other  principies  of  the  plant,  soluble 
in  water.  In  order  to  present  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  subject,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  various  methods 
by  which  tannin  may  be  separated  from  the  other  con- 
stitaents. 

Pirocessea. — ^1.  Proust  first  attempted  to  obtain  puré 
tannin  firom  nutgalls,  by  macerating  them  in  water,  and 
treating  the  strained  infusión  with  a  solution  of  muríate 
of  tin  until  it  ceased  to  produce  any  precipítate.  The 
yellowish-white  subsident,  tannate  of  oxide  of  tin,  after 
having  been  well  washed,  was  difiused  in  cold  water  and 
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saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gaa,  then  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  ^rynmiB.  The  evaporated,  desiccated 
filtrate/  said  by  the  author  to  be  puré  tannin,  containB 
also  a  little  gallic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  somie  ex- 
tractive. 

2.  Deyeux  directa  tbat  the  aqueous  infusión,  ba  ob- 
tained  above,  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  pre? 
cipitated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 
A^  abuqdant  flaky  precipítate,  of  a  yellowish-white 
hue,  will  Bubside.  This  precipitate,  which  in  drying 
becomes  a  white  powder,  is  not,  as  the  author  believeí, 
puré  tannin,  but  a  compound  of  it  and  gallic  acid  with 
potassa  and  lime,  and  is  only  partially  soluble  in  water. 

3.  According  to  Díze,  when  a  concentrated  infusión  of 
nutgalls  is  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  curdy  white  precipitate  immediately  falls.  Proust 
regarded  this  precipitate  as  a  compound  of  tannin  with 
the  acid  employed,  which,  for  its  purification,  requires 
only  to  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  then  dissolved  in 
puré  water  and  deprived  of  its  acid  by  saturating  with 
carbonate  of  potassa.  The  tannin  thus  prepared,  however, 
is  not  puré,  but  contains  some  extractivo  thrown  down 
by  the  sulphuiic  acid,  and  probably,  also,  some  gallic 
acid. 

4.  Mérai-Guillot's  method  is  to  precipitate  the  infusión 
of  nutgalls  by  lime-water,  and  then  to  treat  the  precipi- 
tate with  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids.  Efferves- 
cence  ensues,  the  liquor  assumes  a  darker  shade  of  color, 
and  the  brilliant  brown  residue  is  to  be  separated  by  fil- 
tration.  This  tannin  is  not  puré,  but  contains,  according 
to  Davy,  a  compound  of  extractive  with  lime. 

5.  Bouillon-Lagrange's  method  consists  in  precipitating 
the  infusión  of  galls,  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  washing 
the  precipitate  with  cold  water,  and  digesting  repeatedly 
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in  íresh  portíons  of  alcohol  of  0.817.    This  procesa  ís  no 
kfls  d^sctiTe^  than  that  of  Dejffeux. 

6.  Tromsclorff  directo  the  infusión  of  three  parta  of 
powdered  galls  in  forty  parts  of  water,  for  three  days,  at 
a  temperature  of  70  to  lOO""  F.  The  mixture  is  to  be  fre- 
quently  stirred  during  the  íntervals,  and  then  strained. 
This  manipulation  is  repeated  four  sepárate  times,  wíth 
as  many  quantities  of  firesh  water;  and  when  the  galls 
are  exhausted,  the  strained  liquors  are  to  be  mixed  to- 
gether,  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  again  strained 
ihrough  a  fine  sieve  in  order  to  sepárate  extractivo  and 
suspended  matters.  Evaporation  is  then  continued  until 
the  filtrate  attains  the  consistence  of  a  jelly,  when  it  is 
to  be  dried  upon  a  stove  and  freed  from  gallic  acid,  by 
successive  washings  with  alcohol  of  .796^.  To  remove 
the  little  mucilaginous  matter  which  it  contains,  Troms- 
dorff  advises  that  the  tannin  be  dissolved  in  puré  water, 
and  exposed  to  the  air  until  the  surface  becomes  mouldy, 
when  it  must  be  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residuo  is  puré  tannin,  containing  some  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  is  to  be  separated  by  dissolving  in  water,  adding 
carbonate  of  potassa,  filtering  o£f  the  precipítate  and  tceat- 
ing  with  solution  of  acétate  of  lead,  which  throws  down 
a  pulverulent  compound  of  tannin  and  oxide  of  lead. 
Añer  washing  and  drying  the  latter,  diffuse  it  in  water, 
satúrate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  filter  oflf  the 
sulphuret  of  lead  which  is  formed,  and  evapórate  the 
filtrate  to  dryness.     The  residuo  is  impuro  tannin. 

7.  Sertumer  employs  an  alcoholic  infusión  of  galls,  and 
precipitates  whUe  warm,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassa.  Añer  decanting  the  supematant  liquid,  the 
residue  is  to  be  washed  with  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in 
water,  the  potassa  to  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid,  the 
liquor  evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol. 
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After  precipitating  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  meanB 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  tlM  liquid  is  to  be>filtered  and 
evaporated.  The  residue  is  taimin^  oontaming  onlj 
traces  of  gallic  acid. 

^one  of  these  different  processes  fumish  tannin  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity.  Indeed,  its  characteristic  pio^ 
perty  of  being  soluble  m  water,  and  precipitating  gelatíne, 
is  shared  by  othec  substances  of  a  totally  different  natuñ, 
but  which  necessarily  are  comprised  under  the  generic 
tiüe  of  tannin ;  and  the  chemical  properties  of  this  nájud 
substance  are  those  now  referred  to.  For  obtaining  • 
much  purer  tannin,  recent  investigations  have  givenrise 
to  the  following  processes. 

8.  Laubert's  method,  which  possesses  advantages  supe- 
rior to  those  of  any  process  heretofore  given, 
^^tl'  consists  in  infusing  60  grains  of  autgall  in 
120  grains  of  ether,  for  24  hours,  then  filter- 
ing  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  drynesa 
The  residue  is  tannin,  containing  a  litÜe  gallic 
acid. 

9.  The  nutgalls,  in  coarse  powder,  according 
to  Pelouze,  are  placed  in  a  long  conical  tube 
(Fig.  1.),  the  narrow  mouth  of  which  is  loosely 
closed  with  cotton  wool;  and  the  tube  thus 
charged  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  rim  of  a  stout 
bottle  as  a  receiver.  Conunon  sulphuric  ether 
is  then  poured  upon  the  galls,  and  as  it  tra- 
verses  the  powder,  it  takes  up  both  the  tannin  and  gallic 
acid.  The  latter,  however,  gives  a  lighter  and  more  fluid 
solution  than  tannin,  and  forxns  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  ethereal  solution  which  has  traversed  the  galls  and 
df opped  into  the  receiving  bottle.  The  dense  and  dark 
colored  stratum  below,  coQtaíns  tannin.  The  galls  are 
.treated  successively  with  new  quantities  of  ether,  imtíl 
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ihey  cease  to  jield  soluble  matter.  The  several  ethereal 
solatíons  am  then  mixed  together,  and  poured  into  a 
separating  funnel.  When  the  two  strata  have  formed, 
tibe  lower  one  contatning  the  tannin  is  drawn  off  into  a 
retort,  distílled  to  save  ether,  then  repeatedly  washed  wfth 
puré  fiulphuric  ether,  to  remove  traces  of  gallíc  acid,  and 
evaporated  over  a  wann  sand-bath,  or  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.  Ether  and  water  are  disengaged  during 
Üie  desiccation;  the  tannin  swells  up  and  becomes  bulky, 
and  forma  brilliant,'  straw-colored,  resin-like  masses. 
The  yield  of  this  procesa  is  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of 
tannin,  of  a  very  astringent  taste,  entirely  free  from 
bittemess.  The  ether  for  this  process  must  be  washed 
with  water,  for  tannin  is  not  soluble  in  anhydrous  ether. 

10.  Dominéis  method  is  a  modification  of  Pelouze's 
displacement  process,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of 
yielding  a  large  product,  and  of  being  adapted  for 
practice  on  a  manufacturíng  scale. 

The  powdered  galls  are  left  for  several  days  in  a  damp 
cellar  to  absorb  moisture.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they 
are  transferred  to  a  wide-mouthed  jar,  and  are  made  into 
thin  paste  with  commercial  ether  of  specific  gravity  .750. 
After  thoroughly  mixing  its  contents  with  a  wooden 
stirrer,  the  vessel  is  to  be  hermetically  closed  and  left  at 
rest  for  24  hours.  Its  contents  are  then  transferred  to  a 
strong  linen  bag,  and  subjected  to  gradual  pressure.  The 
syrupy  liquid  which  exudes  is  caught  in  a  receiver,  and 
evaporated  by  stove  heat  (at  100^  to  110®  P.),  in  shallow 
dishes.  The  tannin  puffs  up  and  dries,  in  the  form  of 
light-colored  resin-like  scales. 

The  marc,  or  pressed  cake,  which  still  retains  some 
tannin,  is  made  to  yield  it  on  being  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  first,  but  with  ether  which  has  been  mixed 
with  six  per  cent,  of  water.     The  expressed  liquid  is 
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evaporated  to  drynees  as  before.  The  tannin  obtained 
by  thia  pí*oces8,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Pelouze,  though 
sufficiently  puré  for  fhe  purposes  of  medicine  and  the 
arts^  coi^tains  a  little  chlorophylle^  volatile  oil,  gallic,  and 
ellagic  aoids.  These,  according  to  Guibourt,  may  b^  re- 
moved by  repeatedly  agitating  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  the  tannin,  water,  and  washed  ether,  and  Üien  leaving 
the  bottle  or  containing  vessel  at  rest.  In  due  time,  the 
liquid  will  sepárate  into  three  strata,  of  which  the  lower 
contains  tannin.  The  latter  being  drawn  off  from  the 
other  two,  will,  on  being  evaporated  and  dried  in  the 
usual  way,  yield  puré  tannin. 

11.  Tannin,  according  to  Mohr,  dissolves  in  ether  of 
0.725,  and  forms  a  syrupy  liquid  which  possesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  not  mixing  with  new  portions  of 
ether;  henee  it  foUows  that  tannin  cannot  be  extracted 
by  ether  which  is  not  hydrated. 

The  syrupy  liquid,  upon  being  shaken  with  a  little 
water,  separates  aflter  repose  into  three  strata.  The 
lower  stratum  is  an  aqueous  solutionof  tannin;  t^e  mid- 
dle  layer  is  tannin  in  ether,  and  the  upper  one  is  ether 
containing  tannin  and  coloring  inatter.  The  addition  of 
a  few  drops'of  alcohol  renders  the  ethereal  solution  more 
fluid;  but  too  large  a  quantity  causes  the  strata  to  com- 
mingle.  Mohr,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  ether 
used  for  extracting  tannin  from  galls,  be  mixed  with  al- 
cohol in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  parts  of  ether. 
In  this  way,  by  repeated  treatment  of  the  galls  with 
fresh  quantities  of  alcoholized  ether,  until  they  were 
exhausted,  he  obtained  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  puré 
tannin. 
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IMPUbIe  TANNiy. 


Chemiooil  Properties. — Thls^subetanoe  k  a  brown,  in- 
odorous,  transparente  friable,  uncrystallizat>le  solíd,  with* 
a  shining  fracture,  and  of  an  acrid  astringent  taste,  but 
sweetísh  after  taste.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  reddens 
litmu»,  soñens  between  the  fingers,  melts  at  a  slightly 
elevated  temperature,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  but 
its  hot  solution,  on  cooling,  drops  a  bríght  yellow  p#w- 
der.  The  solution  is  of  a  brown  color,  and  is  not  afiected 
by  exposure  either  to  air  or  modérate  heat.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but,  according  to  Richter,  is 
not  entirely  taken  up  by  it  until  the  addition  of  0.10  of 
water.  According  to  Proust,  Deyeux,  and  Davy,  it  will 
combine  with  oxygen,  but  becomes  altered  in  its  nature 
by  the  unión.  Lagrange  says  that  this  absorption  of 
oxygen  generates  gallic  acid.  It  precipitates  albumen 
and  gelatine  from  its  Solutions,  and  thus  forms  insoluble 
and  imputrescible  compounds. 

Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  precipitate  the 
aqueous  solution  of  tannin,  and  the  precipitate,  which  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol,  is  generally  a  compound  of  the 
acid  employed,  with  tannin. 

Infusión  of  nutgalls  is  also  precipitated  by  acetic,  ar- 
senic,  malic,  oxalic,  and  tartaño  acids,  and  the  precipi- 
tate, after  being  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  possesses  all  the  properties  of  tannin. 
Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  readily  destroy  it,  the  first,  by 
converting  it  into  a  brownish-yellow  extractivo  matter, 
soluble  in  alcohol.  According  to  Proust,  peróxido  of  tin 
gives  a  similar  reaction.  The  puré  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates  form  with  it  nearly  insoluble  compounds. 
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Metala,  apparéntly,  are  wítíiout  any  decided  action  upon 
tannin;  but  most  of  the  metaÜic  and  earthy  oxides  com- 
bine with  and  render  it  insoluble  in  water ;  and  the  same 
oxides  are  insóluble^  or  dnij  slightly  soluble  in  this 
•liquid. 

Thus^  baryta  and  lime-waters  disoolor  solution  oí 
tannin,  and  precipítate  a  coihpound  q£  tannin  with  the 
earth,  which  is  verj  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
without  action  upon  gelatine.  The  peculiar  precipitate 
of  tannin  with  gelatine  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being 
inseparable  intoits  two  constituents.  In  thecom^unds 
of  tannin  with  the  alkalies  or  earths,  the  latter  may  re»- 
dily  be  abstracted  by  means  of  an  acid.  By  stirring  re- 
cently  precipitated  magnesia  or  alumina  into  a  sojution 
of  tannin,  tannates  of  the  earths  are  produced ;  these  are 
insoluble  in  water  and  decompósable  by  acids  which  eli- 
minate  the  tannin  and  leave  it  in  solution.  If  infusión 
of  nutgalls  is  treated  with  baryta,  strontia,  or  lime-water, 
the  resulting  precipitate  is  olive-colored,  and  composed 
of  tannate  and  gállate  of  the  earth  united  with  extract- 
ive.  By  boiling  the  magnesia  in  the  infusión,  the  preci- 
pitate which  forms  is  dirty  yellow,  insoluble,  and  com- 
posed of  tannin,  extractive,  and  magnesia ;  the  gállate  of 
magnesia,  simultaneouslygenerated,remaiQÍng  in  solution 
and  imparting  to  it  a  greenish  color.  Albumen  in  small 
proportions  gives  similar  reactions.  In  larger  quantity, 
it  carries  down  all  the  constituents  of  the  infusión.  The 
alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates  also  throw  down  tannin 
and  extractive  from  the  infusión.  The  gállate  formed 
remains  in  solution  and  imparts  a  greenish  color. 

Solution  of  tannin  precípitates  many  of  the  metallic 
salts.  The  strength  of  the  solution,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  salt,  has  an  important  influence  in  the  re- 
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action.  In  copper  solutíons  the  precipítate  is  olive-green, 
and  in  the  state  of  deutoxide. 

In  those  of.  the  protosulphate  of  manganese  it  is  a 
bright  green. 

In  thofie  of  nitrate  of  meicary  it  is  a  bright  yellow. 

In  those  of  titanium  it  is  blood  red. 

In  those  of  deutoiscide  of  irón  it  is  of  a  bluish  hue. 

In  those  of  peroxide  of  íron  it  is  grayish  blaok. 

Tannin  siso  unites  with  varíous  kinds  of  bitter  prin- 
ciples,  with  starch,  ghiten,  woody  fibre,  albumen,  caseine, 
the  coloring  matter  of  blood,  osmazome,  animal  mucus, 
&c.^  forming  with  them  insoluble  or  only  slightly  soluble 
compounds. 

By  heat  it  swells  up,  decomposes,  and  when  distilled 
gives  an  acid  liquor,  which  blackens  iron  solutions;  owing 
to  the  formation  and  volatilization  of  pyrogallic  acid. 
A  little  empyreumatic  oil  passes  over  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  residuum  in  the  retort  is  a  bulky  charcoal, 
amounting,  accerding  to  Proust,  to  .0263  of  the  tannin 
employed. 

Varietíes. — Notwithstanding  the  aasiduous  labors  of 
the  numerous  chemists  who  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject,  it  was  a  long  time  before  tannin  was  separated  in  a 
puie  state.  Its  intímate  connectíon  and  combination 
with  the  extractivo  matter  was  the  chief  impediment  to 
its  separation;  and  the  differences  observed  in  specimens 
of  tannin  were  owing  in  part  to  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties  of  this  impurity. 

The  least  impure  was  that  extracted  from  grape-seed, 
which  precipitates  gelatine  white.  Gelatine  is  precipi- 
tated  yellow  by  tannin  from  sumach;  deep  red  by  tannin 
from  cinchona;  and  dark  brown  by  that  from  catechu. 

That  from  Brazil  wood,  the  hematine  of  Chevreul, 
forms  with  gelatine  a  precipitate  very  soluble  in  water. 
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This  substance  seems  to  partake  equaUy  of  the  properties 
of  tannin  and  of  e^:(iractiye  matter. 

Proust  affirms  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  tannin  in 
plants,  just  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  resin;  bul  it  is 
possible  that  thé  yarieties  ariise  from  comUnations  of  this 
body  with  the  substances  before  mentioned«  It  ip  also 
known  that^  in  many  instances,  the  analogy  between 
tannin  and  gallic  acid,  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  separ 
rate  the  former  entirely  from  the  latter;  and,  noLoreover, 
that  tannin  is  convertible,  under  certain  circumstanoes, 
into  gallic  acid.  For  example,  an  infusión  of  nutgalls, 
will,  by  protracted  exposure  to  air,  have  its  contents  of 
tannin  mostly  transformed  into  gallic  acid. 

I.  Tannin  from  Oatechu, — Davy  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing  method  of  extracting  tannin  from  catechu.  The 
alcoholic  tincture  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
exhausted  with  water  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  This 
tannin,  though  astringent  at  first,  has  a  sweetish  after 
taste ;  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  with  a  deep 
brown  color,  which  is  heightened  by  ammonia,  potaasa, 
soda,  and  magnesia,  without  any  precipítate  being  formed. 
Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  give  a  light  brown  pre- 
cipítate. This  tannin  does  not  throw  down  the  prot- 
oxide  of  iron,  but  precipitates  the  deutoxide  of  an  olive- 
green  color.  Starch,  gluten,  lignin,  gelatine,  albumen, 
&c.,  form  with  it  an  equally  insoluble  precipítate. 

II.  Tannin  from  the  Barh  of  TreeSy  Sum^achy  Oum  Eino, 
&c. — The  astringent  matter  of  vegetables,  though  indis- 
criminately  designated  as  tannin,  presents  differences 
which  are  unimportant  as  respects  its  application  to  tan- 
ning  purposes,  but  materially  affect  its  chemical  habi- 
tudes. 

Heretofore,  tannin  has  been  classified  into  two  varie- 
ties,  one  of  which  is  distinguished  for  giving  a  bluish 
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black,  and  the  other  a  dark  green  precipítate  with  per- 
salts  of  iron, 

Berzelius  and  oiher  chemists  attribute  this  difference 
to  accidental  impurities ;  but  Glenhouse  thinks  that  the 
dissimilitude  as  to  the  color  of  the  precipitates  produced 
by  the  tannins  of  different  sources  in  persalts  of  iron,  Í8 
a  chemical  peculiarity,  indicáting  that  they  are  not  iden- 
tical.  Moreoyer,  tannin  from  oak  bark,  and  certain  other 
Bources,  unlike  that  from  galls  and  sumach^  does  not  yield 
pyrogallic  acid  by  destructive  distillation. 

The  following  i»  a  list  of  the  chief  varieties  of  tannin, 
classified  in  accordance  with  their  relations  to  the  per- 
salts of  iron : — 

1.  Tannin  tchich  forma  a  Blve  JPtedpitcUe  in  Solutions 
of  JFhrsalts  of  Iroa. — Tannin  from  nutgalls,  oak,  poplar, 
beech,  hazel,  chestnut,  maple,  horse-chestnut,  cherry, 
apricot,  plum,  eider,  and  other  barks;  sumach  and  log- 
wood,  fix)in  the  roots  of  liihrum  aaUcana^  iris  psevdaoo- 
ru8y  geum  urbanum  (Avens) ;  pcUygonvm  histortwrn  (bis- 
tort) ;  alchemilla  vvlgarie  (ladies  mantle) ;  from  the 
leaves  of  the  arbiavs  uva  urai  (bear-berry) ;  amothera 
biennis,  geranivm  pratense ;  from  the  husks  of  the  ccesalr 
pina  coriaria;  from  lentils,  &c. 

2.  Tannin  whichforms  a  Oreen  Precipitaie  vn  Solutions 
of  BsTsálts  of  Iron. — Tannin  from  catechu  (juice  of  the 
mimosa  catechu) ;  gum  kino  (juice  of  the  cooodóba  uvi- 
fera)  ;  most  of  the  cinchona  barks ;  horse-chestnut  bark ; 
the  roots  of  the  rumex  a^uaticus  (water  dock) ;  tormén- 
tilla  erecta  (septfoil) ;  krameria  triandria  (rhatany) ; 
pdypodivm,  fHvx,  mxjcs  (male-fern) ;  tea,  and  badián,  a 
species  of  anise ;  the  leaves  of  salma  offidnalis  (sage),  and 
oí. árnica  montana  (Leopardos  bañe),  and  in  date-stones. 

ni.  Artificial  Tannin. — Hatchett  first  discovered  this 
substance  in  1800,  while  experimenting  upon  the  slow 
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carbonization  of  planta,  and  in  the  foUowing  jear  com- 
municated  his  resulta  to  the  Rojal  Society  of  London. 

Mrst  Variety. — Is  prepared  by  digesting  powdered  char- 
coal  wíth  dilute  nitric  aeid,  until  Bolution  ensües.  The 
proportions  are 


Charcoal     ... 

1  part  by  weight 

Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1,40    , 

5  parta        " 

Water        .        .         .        . 

10     "            « 

The  acid  and  water  are  mixed  together,  a  part  is 
poured  upon  the  charcoal,  and  heated  along  with  it  in 
an  open  flask;  lively  effervescence,  and  escape  of  nitrous 
fumes  ensue.  After  two  days,  the  residue  of  the  acid  is 
added,  and  digestión  continued  until  the  entire  solution 
of  the  charcoaL  The  resulting  liquor  is  of  a  deep  brown 
color  and  transparent.  By  Qvaporation  to  dryness,  it 
leaves  artificial  tannin,  aa  a  brown  masa,  containing  a 
slight  excess  of  acid,  which  is  to  be  removed  by  repeated 
treatment  with  water,  and  evaporation  to  dryness  at  a 
gentle  heat.  The  product  amounta  to  1.2  parta.  Any 
greater  quantity  ia,  according  to  Hatchett,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  water, 

Chemical  Ptoperties. — ^Artificial  tannin  is  a  brown  in- 
odoroua  aolid,  with  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  bitter  aatring- 
ent  taate,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves,  also, 
in  alcohol  of  .800,  according  to  Thompson,  and  therein 
difiers  slightly  from  ordinary  tannin.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion forms,  with  gelatine,  a  brown  precipítate,  insoluble  in 
hot  or  cold  water,  and  lighter  or  deeper  in  color  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  This  compound 
consists,  according  to  Hatchett,  of  36  tannin  and  64  ge- 
latine  in  100  parts.  With  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  it  gives  an  abundant  brown  precipítate,  soluble  in 
boiling  water;  the  gelatine  being  precipitated.     Nitric 
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acid  disaolves  it  unaltei^d,  whereM  every  other  varíety 
of  tannin  is  dec<Hnpo8ed  by  it. 

It  combines  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  fonning 
flolutions  which  deepen  in  color,  and  become  cloudj  in 
a  few  hours.  With  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  behavior 
ia  similar,  excépt  ihat,  after  a  time,  instead  of  mere 
cloudiness,  a  magma  is  precipitated  írom  the  solutíon. 
If  the  ammoniacal  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
aqueoos  solution  of  the  residuo  wiU  not  precipítate  gela- 
tine  uniese  the  ammonia  retained  in  it  is  first  removed 
bj  neutralization  with  hydrochloríc  add.  The  alkaline 
earüía^  such  as  lime,  strontia,  bar3rta,  and  magnesia, 
form,  with  artificial  tannin,  precipitates  very  slighüy 
soluble  in  water.  The  metallic  oxides  are  also  thrown  * 
down  £rom  their  solutions  by  artificial  tannin,  and  gene- 
rally  of  a  chocolate  color.  . 

Heated  gradually  in  a  retort,  it  yields  at  first  water, 
and  afterwards  nitric  add,  ammoída,  carbonic  acid,  and 
another  gas,  which  is  probably  nitrpgen.  The  residuum 
is  a  charooal,  amounting  to  0.425  per  cent,  of  the  tannin 
subjected  to  distillation. 

Acoording  to  Chevreul,  this  tannin  is  a  compound  of 
nitrous  or  nitric  add,  with  a  carbonaceous  matter. 

Hatchett  remarks  that  all  kinds  of  carbón,  whatever 
their  source,  will  yield  artificial  tannin  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid.  Other  substances  will  also  furnish  it.  Vege- 
table carbón,  however,  is  the  most  convenient  and  prolific 
source. 

Seoond  Varíety. — This  is  prepared  by  treating  Índigo, 
resins,  and  similar  substances  rich  in  carbón,  with  nitric 
acid,  in  the  manner  above  directed.  The  solution  of 
Índigo  thus  made,  gives  a  very  bitter  orange-colored 
residuo,  soluble  in  water.    It  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
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póund  with  gelatine^reacte  with%ietallic  salts  mote  feebly 
than  tauniíiy  and  contains  nitric  or  pitrous  acid. 

Third  Variety. — Is  obtahied  by  dissolving  camphor  or 
one  of  the  resins  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  digesting  until 
the  solution  becomes  black.  Gold  water  ís  then  added. 
The  black  powder  which  predpitates  is  to  be  digested 
in  alcohol  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
brown  reaidue  is  soluble  in  alcohol*  and  water,  forms  an 
insoluble  precipítate  with  gelatine;  and  reaots  feebly  with 
persulphate  of  iron.  According  to  Chevreul,  this  variety 
of  tannin  contains  hjrposulphuric  acid. 

IV.  Tannin  /rom  variovs  /Sbwrceí.— Having  shown  that 
many  substances  by  combination  with  certain  acids  yield 
either  natural  or  artificial  tannin,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  tannin  is  not  an  immediate  vegetable  principie,  but  a 
true  compound  of  a  peculiar  substance,  and  an  acid,  with 
more  or  less  of  extractive  matter,  and  thus  constituting 
the  difierent  varieties  of  natural  tannin. 

1.  Thus  the  tannin  from  nutgalls,  oak  bark,  sumach, 
willow,  horse-chestnut,  cherry,  &c.,  is  united  with  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  gallic  acid,  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  sepárate  it  entirely.  The  older  the  plant,  the 
smaller  the  quantity  of  tannin,  and  consequently  the 
more  of  gallic  acid  is  contained  in  it. 

2.  The  artificial  tannins  are  always  combined  with 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  It  is  also  in  the  acid  fruits,  such  as  the  pomegranate, 
that  tannin  exists ;  and  generally,  associated  with  gallic 
acid,  and  the  vegetable  acid  of  the  fruit,  which  possibly 
may  be  the  source  of  the  tannin. 

Chemists  reckon  four  varieties  of  tannin. 

1.  Natural  tannin^  comprising  several  species  origi- 
nating  from  the  difierent  proportions  of  extractive  and 
gallic  acids. 
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2.  JLr(í^Zc¿arftmmn/ol^ined  bj  the  actíon  of  nitríc 
iK^d  upoDT  chareodi. 

3.  Artificial  tannin^  obtained  by  the  actíon  of  nitríc 
«dd  «i{>dn' Índigo  and  the  resins. 

.    4.  Artificial  tannin^  obtained  by  the  actíon  of  sulphuric 
acid  apon  the  resins  and  camphor. 

PURÉ  TANNIN. 

Chemical  Properties, — Puré  tannin  is  colorless,  inodor- 
ous,  very  astringente  and  largely  soluble  in  water.  This 
solution  reddens  litmus,  and  henee  íts  acid  reaction  has 
procured  for  it  the  ñame  of  tannic  acid.  Moreover,  it 
decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates  with  efiervescence, 
and  as  the  solutíon  forms  with  most  of  the  metallic  solu- 
tionSj  precipitates  which  are  true  tannates,  it  is  entitled 
to  be  ranked  among  the  acids.  Solutions  of  the  proto- 
salt  of  iron  do  not  disturb  this  solution,  unless  both  are 
concentrated;  but  those  of  the  peróxido  give  an  abund- 
ant  blue  precipitate.  This  precipítate  is  formed  only  by 
the  excess  of  acid,  for  the  portion  first  added  is  decom- 
posed  in  reducing  the  peróxido  to  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
the  precipitate  which  is  eventually  produced,  is  a  mixed 
compound  of  proto  and  per  tannate  of  iron. 

Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  tannin,  but  by  no  means 
so  largely  as  water;  their  solvent  power  decreasing  in 
proportíon  as  they  approach  the  anhydrous  state.  These 
Solutions,  by  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air,  absorb  oxygen 
and  deposit  crystals  of  gallic  acid.  Apotíieme  is  also  an 
accompanying  product  of  the  slow  conversión  of  tannin 
and  tanning  Solutions  by  exposure  to  air.  It  is  a  dark 
brown  substance  soluble  in  water,  and  is  the  source  of 
the  objectionable  color  of  several  kinds  of  leather. 

As  before  observed,  tannin  has  not  been  obtained  in  a 
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crystallized  form,  álthough  attedipta  have  been  made  with 
various  Bolvents.  When  biimed  upaa  platinum  fbil,  it 
leaves  no  residue. 

A  concentrated  solution  gives  an  abundant  white  pre- 
cipítate, with  sulphuríc,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  phosphoric, 
and  arsenic  acids ;  but  not  with  oxalic,  tartaric,  lactic, 
acetic,  citríc,  succinic,  and  selenious  acids.  Ñor  does 
sulphurous  acid  gas  cause  a  precipítate.  By  being  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  tannin  is  rapidljr  decomposed  with  the 
evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  and  converted  into  crjrstals 
of  oxalic  acid. 

The  salts  of  cinchona^  quinia,  brucia,  strychnia,  codeia, 
narcotina,  and  morphia,  form,  with  solution  of  tannin, 
white  precipitates,  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  only 
slightly  in  water. 

Foured  into  solutions  containing  an  excess  of  gelatíne, 
it  produces  a  white  opaque  precipítate,  soluble,  particu- 
larly  by  heat,  in  its  own  liquid.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  tannin  predominates,  the  precipítate,  instead  of  dis- 
solving  when  heated,  coUects  into  grayish  elastíc  coagula. 
In  either  case  the  liquid,  when  filtered,  is  colored  deeply 
blue  by  the  persalts  of  iron. 

The  insolubility  of  the  compound  of  tannin  with  gela- 
tíne is  no  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  the  former  or  of  the 
absence  or  presence  of  gallic  acid.  Felouze  determines 
these  facts  by  leaving  the  suspected  tannin  in  contact  with 
a  piece  of  hide  freed  from  hair  and  prepared  for  the  tan- 
vat.  After  a  tíme,  during  which  the  liquid  is  repeatedly 
stirred,  it  is  filtered,  when,  if  the  tannin  is  puré,  there 
is  no  residue  left  uncombined  with  the  hide ;  and  the  water 
used  as  menstruum  does  not  give  the  slightest  color  with 
salts  of  iron,  and  moreover  is  tasteless,  and  evaporates 
without  residue.    If  the  tannin  contains  the  slightest 
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tTa€e  of  gallic  acid^  then  the  liquid  is  peroeptibly  tínged 
of  a  blue  color  by  the  salts\)f  iron. 

Gelatmoos  alumina^  when  mixed  with  solution  of  tan- 
nin,  is  rapidly  absorbed^  and  produces  an  insoluble  com- 
pound.  The  supernatant  liquor  does  not  color  the  salts 
of  iron  blue.     Gallic  acid  behaves  similarly. 

Ai  the  temperature  of  boiling  oU  (630^  F.),  tannin  is 
decomposed  into  water^  carbonic  acid,  and  an  ábundant 
residuo  of  metagaUic  acid,  or,  in  other  words,  the  same 
products  as  firom  gallic  acid.  But  with  tannin,  whatever 
ihe  care  observed  in  maintuning  the  temperature  uni- 
formly  at  as  low  a  degree  as  will  suffice  for  the  reactíon, 
the  generatíon  of  a  notable  quantity  of  metagallic  acid 
is  unavoidable. 

Tannin,  as  formerly  prepared,  in  an  impure  form,  was 
composed,  according  to  Berzelius,  of 

Carbón 52.69 

Oxygen 43.45 

Hydrogen 3.86 

100.00 

The  more  recent  analyses  of  puré  tannin,  by  Pelouze, 
prove.that  its  composition  is  CibH^Ois  = 

Carbón 51.77 

Hydrogen 3.98 

Oxygen 44.25 

100.00 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 
GALLIC  AGID.     ^ 

Gallic  ácsd  waa  first  obtame^  by  Sebéele,  in  1786, 
from  nutgalls,  wbenoe  its  name*  It  exista  alao  in  the 
cypress  nut,  amica  floweiB,  white  belleboie/meadow  saf- 
fron  {(xichicum  autvmnale),  and  in  a  large  nomber  of 
astringent  barks,  ad  a  ooncomitant  of  tannin,  but  not  in 
any  considerable  quantitj*  To  be  obtained  abnndantly, 
the  assistance  of  active  cbemical  agents  is  necessary. 

Preparation. — 1.  Sched¿ 8  Procesa. — ^A  strong  aqueous 
infusión  of  nutgalls  is  made,  and  after  being  filtered, 
is  exposed  for  some  time  at  70^,  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Gradual  fermentation  ensues,  and  the 
tannin  is  more  or  less  transformed  into  gallic  acid;  a 
mouldy  scGm  being  simultaneously  generated.  After 
two  months  the  scum  is  removed,  and  the  yellow  or 
grayish  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  separated 
from  the  liquid,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  filtered, 
and  cautiously  evaporated  and  set  aaide,  in  order  that 
the  gallic  add  may  crystallize  upon  cooling.  Solution 
in  water,  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  and  recrys- 
tallization,  will  remove  all  impurities  fix)m  the  acid. 

2.  Fiedler^s  Proceas. — Three  hundred  grains  of  pow- 
dered  nutgalls  are  to  be  boiled  in  five  thousand  grains  of 
water,  and  filtered.  To  the  fíltrate,  add  six  hundred 
grains  of  alum,  the  alumina  of  which  has  been  pre- 
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cipitated  by  carbonate  of  potasea;  stír  the  mixtufe/leave 
it  at  rest  until  the  next  day,  and  tben  hlter.  Wash  the 
precipítate  with  wann  water,  until  what  paases  through 
ceaaes  to  blaoken  Bulphate  of  iron;  mix  the  wash 
liquOTS,  concéntrate  by  careful  evapwatíon,  and  set 
aside.  The  gaUic  acid  ciyetallizes,  on  cooUng.  in  fine 
needles. 

3.  TJréB  Piro(X8». — ^Add  muríate  of  tin  to  a  atrong  in- 
fusión  of  nutgallf  until  it  ceasea  to  give  a  precipítate; 
filter,  diffiíse  the  precipítate  in  water,  treat  with  a  stream 
of  aulphuretted  hydrogen  gaa;  filter,  and  evapórate  the 
filtrate.    Galllc  acid  will  crystallize  out  on  cooling. 

4.  Bracannota  Procesa. — Powdered  nutgallfl  are  to  be 
drenched  with  water  and  expoeed  to  the  air  at  a  tempera- 
ture  of  from  70^  to  75^.  A  quiet  reactlon  ensues,  and 
the  mixture  becomea  pa^ty.  Thia  paate  is  subjected  to 
pressure,  and  la  then  heated  with  bolUng  water,  whlch 
dissolves  out  the  galllc  acid  and  ylelds  It  in  Imyure  crys- 
tals  by  evaporatlon.  It  may  be  fireed  from  color  by 
flolution  in  water,  filtering  through  bone-black,  and  re- 
erystaUizátkm. 

6.  Kenta  Procesa. — £.  N.  Kent  obtained  galllc  acid 
from  ink  whlch  had  been  exposed  to  the  air,  by  agitating 
it  with  an  equal  yolume  of  sulphurlc  ether  devold  of 
alcohol,  allowing  the  two  strata  of  llqulds  to  sepárate  by 
repose,  decanting  the  ethereal  stratum,  and  distilllng 
nearly  to  dryness.  The  residuo,  on  cooling,  deposits 
crystals  of  gallic  acid.  The  ether,  in  thls  process,  takes 
up  galllc  acid  to  the  exclusión  of  the  other  constltuents 
of  the  Ink. 

6.  WetherüFs  Procesa. — Thlrteen  drachms  of  dry  tan- 
nin  are  to  be  boUed  with  twenty-two  fluldounces  of  siQ- 
phurlc  acid  of  1.84®,  dlluted  with  four  times  Its  volume 
of  water.     Crystals  of  gallic  acid  are  deposlted,  the  pro- 
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duct  amountíng  to  upwardB  of  80  per  (^ent.  of  the  tannin 
emplojred.  ThÍ8  process  íb  founded  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  gallic  acid  difiera  from  tannin  only  in  containing 
water.  The  8ej>aration  of  thi0  constituent  is  efi^cted,  in 
the  above  procesa^  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Propebties. — This  acid,  when  pjire,  ia  in  veiy  whíte 
ailky  needlea,  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  ia 
inodoroua,  of  an  acid,  alightly  aatríngent,  but  aweetíah 
taate,  and  reddens  litmua.  It  diaaolvea  in  100  parta  of 
cold  and  in  3  of  hot  water.  Tl^s  aolution,  bj  expoaure, 
becomea  covered  with  mould,  and  apontaneoualj  decom- 
poaea  and  turna  brown.  It  ia  alao  aoluble  in  4  or  6  pftrta 
of  cold,  and  in  1  part  of  hot  alcohol.  The  apirituoua 
aolution,  though  more  permanent  than  the  aqueoua,  alao 
yielda  to  the  decompoaing  action  of  the  atmoaphere,  aa 
well  aa  to  that  of  light;  for,  even  if  the  containing  veaael 
be  cloaely  atoppered,  the  liquid  aoon  becomea  colored. 
By  a  geiAle  heat  it  may  be  aublimed,  and  it  ia  thia  mode 
which  Deyeux  recommenda  for  obtaining  it  puré.  At  a 
red  heat,  it  ia  partially  decompoaed.  The  aqueoua  aolu- 
tion of  gallic  acid,  upon  treatment  with  potaaaa,  aoda,  or 
ammonia,  aaaumea  a  reddiah-yellow  color,  which  turna 
to  deep  brown  upon  expoaure  to  the  air,  probably  firom 
abaorption  of  oxygen.  By  the  uae  of  alcohol  aa  a  aolvent, 
and  certain  precautiona,  definite,  cryatallized,  and  aoluble 
compounda  of  the  acid  with  theae  baaea  may  be  formed. 
If  the  acid  ia  aaaociated  with  tannin,  it  decompoaea  nearly 
all  the  permanent  metallic  aalta.  With  baryta,  strontia, 
and  lime,  it  forma  alightly  aoluble  compounda.  Ita 
affinity  for  magneaia  ia  very  atrong,  and  the  compound 
which  it  forma  with  that  earth  ia  inaoluble  in  water,  but 
aoluble  in  exceaa  of  acid.  Gallic  acid  ia  alao  neutraUzed 
by  alumina. 
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Gallic  aeid  gives 

An  orange^eUow  precipítate  with  the  soluble  salta  of 

fnercyry. 
A  hrown  precipítate  with  the  soluble-  salta  of  copper. 
A  lenum^éHow  precipítate  with  the  soluble  salta  of 

biamtUh. 
A  white  precipítate  with  the  soluble  salts  of  lead. 
A  deep  Uue-hlack  precipítate  with  the  soluble  salts  of 

peróxido  o/iron. 

This  lastper-compound  of  iron  is  the  baais  of  black  ink 
and  of  black  dyes.  Its  charycteristic  behavior  with  iron 
renders  gallic  acid  an  efficíent  reagent  for  the  detection 
of  salts  of  that  metal.  With  protosalts  of  iron,  it  gives  no 
color.  Puré  gallic  acid,  when  free  from  tannin,  does  not 
produce  any  change  in  solutions  of  gelatíne  or  alkaline 
salts.  It  is  consequentlj  of  no  valué  for  tanning  pur- 
poses,  and  proper  precautíons  must  be  observed  to  pro- 
tect  the  tan  liquor  from  decomposing  influence%  so  as  to 
prevent  the  loss  that  would  accrue  by  the  conversión  of 
its  tannín  into  gallic  acid,  or  other  equally  valueless  de- 
rivatives.  The  tannín  from  galls  and  sumach  is  particu- 
larly  susceptible  in  this  respect;  the  malíc  acid  of  the 
latter  serving  as  a  ferment  to  promote  the  transforma- 
tion.  The  only  service  of  gallic  acid  in  tanning  is  to 
swell  the  hídes  which  have  been  cleansed  in  lime-water, 
and  thus  facilítate  the  penetration  of  the  ooze.  For  this 
purpose,  they  are  suspended  in  spent  liquors,  which 
always  contain  gallic  acid,  and  añerwards  transferred  to 
the  strong  liquor.  Sulphuríc  acid  would  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  is  frequently  employed. 

By  dry  distillation  in  a  retort  over  an  oil  bath,  heated 
cautionsly  to,  and  maintained  at  420^,  it  gives  ofif  puré 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  white  sublímate  of  pyrogallíc 
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acid  in  brílliant  crystalline  plates,  which  Une  tfae  dome 
of  the  retort.  No  water  or  empyreumatíc  matters  are 
formed;  ñor  is  there  any  residue  remaíning.  If^  how- 
ever,  the  heat  of  the  bath  be  rapidly  increased^  so  as  to 
make  the  oU  boil,  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  instead  of 
the  crystalline  sublímate ;  water  distils  over,  and  a  bríl- 
liant black  mass  remains  in  the^retort.  This  latter  re- 
sembles  carbón  in  appearance,  and  is  tasteless  and  inso- 
luble^  and  being  a  true  acid  has  been  termed  bj  Pelouze 
the  metdgállic. 

The  compositíon  of  crystalliaed  gallic  acid^  according 
to  Pelouze,  is  CyHaOa+HO- 

Carbón 50.10 

Hydrogen        ....  3.64 

Oxygen  ....        46.26 

100.00 


ELLAGIG  ACm. 

This  title  has  been  given  by  Braconnot  to  a  substance 
simultaneously  formed  with  gallic  acid,  by  the  pro- 
tracted  exposure  of  moistened  gaUs  to  contact  with  air. 
Gallic  acid  is  dissolved  out  with  boiling  water;  and  the 
residue  treated  with  dilute  potassa  lye  to  extract  the 
ellagic  acid.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  this  lye 
throws  down  the  acid  in  yellow  powder.  It  is  tasteless, 
almost  insoluble,  slightly  reddens  litmus,  aud  forms 
crystalline  salts  with  the  alkaUne  bases. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  various  derivatives  of 
tannic  acid  (CieHgOn)  : — 

1.  Oxytamdc  add  (CiaHeOn),  generated  by  the  com- 
bined  action  of  potassa  and  the  atmosphere. 
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2.  Mdanotannic  ouAd  (CuHeO»),  generated  by  the  joint 

action  of  potassa^  air^  and  heat. 

3.  MBUmogaUic  a(ñd,  MetagáUic  (CiaHsOs),  by  the  sudden 

action  and  contínuance  of  a  temperature  of  480^. 

4.  Qallic  acid  (C7H,05),  by  the  action  of  air  and  water 

alone,  or  by  the  joint  action  of  heat^  water,  and 
sulphuric  acid. 
6.  EUagic  aeid  (C7H«0i),  by  the  action  of  air  and  water. 

6.  IbradUigio  aeid  (C^HaOi),  by  the  joint  action  of  water, 

sulphuric  acid,  and  a  temperature  of  285^. 

7.  Pyrogáüio  acid  (CeHsC^),  by  sublimation  of  galls,  or 

of  gallioaddat410^ 

As  ibis  acid  playa  no  part  in  tanning,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  extend  the  description.  Pelouze's  formula  for  it  is 
C7Ht04^+H0- 

Carbon        .  65.69^ 

Hydrogen    .        .  2.48  >Anhydrou8. 

Oscygen  .        41.83  J 

100.00 
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CHAPTER   V. 
EXTRACnVE. 

The  opinión  of  chemists  generally  Í8  adverse  to  thé 
consideration  of  extractive  as  an  immedíate  principie  of 
plants.  It  Í8  rather  a  mixture  of  acid  and  of  coloríng 
and  nitrogenoos  matters.  Albumen^  tannin^  etarch, 
gluten^  &c.,  may  also  be  constituents  according  to  the 
source  of  the  extractivo.  Strictlj  speaking,  extractive 
does  not  exist  as  such  in  vegetable  substances,  but  is 
generated  bj  the  action  of  heat^  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
or  bjr  chemical  agente  upon  the  constituents  of  th^  plant, 
ConsequenÜy,  it  is  not^  of  uniform  composition^  but  va- 
nes in  its  chemical  characters. 

The  older  chemists  applied  the  term  ^^exbracf  to  the 
incongruous  mixture  obtaiüed  by  evaporating  the  juice 
or  aqueous  infusión  of  plants  to  inspissation.  The  ap- 
plication  of  the  term  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
residuo  resulting  £rom  the  evaporation  of  alcoholic  or 
ethereal  solutions;  but  it  is  now  limited  to  a  peculiar 
body  contained  in  these  extracte,  and  is  still  considered 
to  be  an  independent  principie  by  a  large  number  of 
chemists. 

Hermbstadt  directed  the  evaporation  to  dryness  of  an 
infusión  of  safi&on,  as  bis  method  of  obtaining  it  in  a  state 
of  purity ;  but  the  product  thus  obtained  could  not  be 
other  than  an  aqueous  extract 
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The  extractive  principie  is  soluble  in  ymier,  and  the 
líquidy  which  is  alwftjB  colored^  yields  by  evaporation  a. 
deep  brown,  brittle  extractive  of  a  bitt^r  taste^  soluble  in 
alcohol^  but  almoet  insoluble  in  ether.  When  oxidized, 
it  íb  inBoluble  in  water;  chlorine  precipitates  it  £rom  its 
Solutions  ili  dark  yellow  flakes^  termed  by  Saussure 
Apotheme;  it  is  also  precípitated  by  strong  sulphuric  and 
bydrochloric  acids.  With  most  of  the  metallic  salts^  it 
forms  insoluble  oompounds*;  and  by  distíllatíon  yields  an 
ammoniacal  liquor. 

Deyeux  and  Yauquelin  found  it  in  the  sap  of  all  the 
trees  which  they  examined.  It,  or  rather  its  constítu- 
ents^  forms  a  paort  of  the  barks  of  all  trees  which  have  as 
yet  been  analyzed.  Davy  found  it  in  numberless  trees^ 
and  especially  in  the  bark  of  the  oak  of  the  Leicester 
and  common  willows,  Spanish  chestnut,  elm,  &c.  It  ex- 
ists  also  in  the  catechu,  senna,  and  Peruvian  bark,  &c. 
In  &ct,  according  to  Thompson,  extractive  is  always  an 
associate  of  tannin.  Still,  we  adhere  to  the  opinión  that 
extractive  is  a  compound  of  several  vegetable  principies, 
vaiying  in  character  with  the  plant  whence  it  is  obtained, 
and  thus  more  or  less  influencing  the  operation  of  tan- 
ning. 
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TANNING   BÍATBRIALS. 
TANNING  JÜIOES. 

The  sap  of  a  plant  is  its  life-juice^  which  starts  into 
motion  as  soon  as  the  genial  warmth  qf  spriiig  arouses  it 
from  its  winter  torpor.  It  ascends  fiom  the  roots  and  is 
the  source  of  all  the  secretions  of  the  plant.  In  its  ori- 
ginal and  natural  state^  it  consists  of  gaseóos  and  earthy 
matters  dissolyed  in  water;  but  in  coursing  the  permeable 
tissue  or  sapwood  of  the  trunk^  it  takes  up  other  sub- 
stances.  These  serve  as  nouiishment  to  the  plant^  which 
assimilates  them  by  the  action  of  its  vital  chemistiy. 
The  sap  is  a  clear,  transparente  colorless  liquida  some- 
times  insipid;  occasionally  sweet^  and  nearly  always  acid. 
Confined  in  a  bottle,  its  fermentation  becomes  so  active 
as  to  drive  out  the  cork;  it  has  then  acquired  acidity, 
and  is  more  or  less  turbid.  By  exposure  to  air^  it 
becomes  yellow  and  brown^  and  deposits  flakes  of  an 
albumino-extractive  character. 

Yauquelin  and  Deyeux,  who  made  numerous  analyses 
of  saps,  found  tannin  in  the  foUowing : — 

1.  In  the  sap  of  the  beech-tree  {fagvs  sylvaMca) .  The 
analyses  were  made  in  March  and  at  the  end  of  April. 
During  the  latter  month,  it  was  of  a  fawn  red  color, 
had  a  tan-like  taste,  and  slightly  reddened  litmus.    In 
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either  month  ít  was  oomposed  of  muelí  water;  tannin 
precipitating  sulphaie  of  iron  black;  mucus  and  ex- 
tractiye  matters ;  acetatos  of  fotaMa  and  alumina,  and 
gailie  and  acetic  acide. 

Tannin  is  also'  found  in  the  sap  of  the  oak,  and  pro- 
bablj  in  that  of  many  other  trees. 

As  soon  as  the  sap  reaches  the  leaves,  it  ondergoes 
various  transformations,  and  is  converted  into  liquids 
which  circuíate  in  vessels  retuming  towards  the  roots. 
These  liquids  differ  in  their  nature.  Some  are  saccharíne, 
and  others  mucilaginouS;  gununj,  resinous,  oily,  milky, 
astringente  &c. 

A  large  number  of  these  vegetable  saps  contain  tannin, 
and  we  will  ñame  two  which  have  been  uialyzed. 

1.  The  sap  of  an  oíd  horse^hestnut,  dried  upon  the 
bark,  and  having  the  appearance  of  chalk,  was  found  to 
contain  tannin,  which  gave  a  green  color  with  the  suU 
phate  of  iron. 

2.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  cachou,  known  under 
the  ñames  of  catechu,  Ierra  japónica. 

CATECHU,  TERRA  JAPÓNICA,  OR  CUTCH. 

This  is  a  product  of  the  fruit  of  the  mimosa  oatediUy 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  decoction.  Catechu  is  im- 
ported  fix)m  Calcutta,  and  several  yarieties  are  found  in 

commerce. 

« 

1.  Oake  Oatechu. — This  variety  is  brought  to  us  in 
circular,  plano-convex  cakes,  with  rounded  edges,  the 
size  and  weight  of  which  vary  írom  two  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  several  ounces  to  two  pounds. 
Extemally  they  are  dark  brown  and  smooth,  intemally 
always  brown,  frequently  dark,  sometimos  blackish,  and 
rarely  of  a  light  yellow  or  chocolate  color,  and  more  or 
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lesB  eellular.  The  fracture  is  smootli  in  the  compact 
parts,  and  rough  or  spongy  in  other  portions.  This 
yariety  is  often  of  good  quaJdty. 

2.  físgu  OcUechu. — This  derives  itB  ñame  from  the 
province  in  Burmah,  whenee  it  Í8  obtained.  It  comes 
in*  masses  of  one  hundred  pounds'  weight,  but  aa  met 
with  in  the  ahops  is  in  angular  irregular  fragmenta,  in 
double  layers;  with  leaves  intervening.  This  is  an 
excellent  quality  of  catechu^  and  is  remarkable  for  ita 
compactness,  shining  fracture,  and  deep  brown  color. 

3.  Bengal  Catechu  is  originallj  in  the  form  of  quad- 
rangular  cakes  about  two  or  three  inches  long  and  broad; 
but  as  found  in  market,  is  in  fragmenta^  It  is  rusly 
brown  extemally,  and  dark  brown  or  brownish  gray 
intemally;  and  has  a  rough,  dull  fracture. 

4.  Bombay  Oatediu  occurs  in  globular  lumps,  of  the 
size  of  an  orange,  flattened,  and  two  pieces  generally 
adhering  together.  It  resembles  the  Bengal  catechu  in 
color  and  fracture. 

5.  Qamhi/r. — This  is  an  astringent  extract,  imported 
from  the  East  Indies  under  the  ñame  of  térra  japcnioa. 
It  is  prepared  from  the  fjmcaria  gambir^  or  naudea  garnbir^ 
and  contains,  according  to  Esenbeck,  fit)m  36  to  40  per 
cent,  of  tannin.  It  is  in  cubes,  with  sides  of  an  inch  square. 
Extemal  color  deep  yellow  or  reddish  brown,  but  paler 
within;  fracture  dull  and  earthy;  taste  bitter  and 
astringent,  but  subsequently  sweetish.  Is  porous,  lighter 
than  water,  wholly  soluble  in  it  by  boiling;  swells  up 
when  heated,  and  leaves  but  litÜe  ash  when  buméd. 

6.  Arecha  Oalechu. — From  the  arecha  ooUechUy  a  palm 
of  India.  Obtained  by  evaporating  a  decoction  of  the 
nuts.  There  are  two  varieties,  viz.,  haasuy  black,  astring- 
ent, and  intermixed  with  husks;  and  oouryy  which  is 
yellowish  brown  with  an  earthy  fracture.    The  latter  is 
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made  from  the  nuts,  which  have  already  been  partially 
exhausted  in  jíelding  the  former. 

As  found  in  commerce,  catechu  is  often  adulterated 
wiih  starch,  which  Í8  readilj  detected  by  tieatment  with 
water,  which  wiU  dissolve  the  catechu  and  leave  the 
Btarch  as  residue.  This  residue,  moreover,  gives  a  jelly 
npon  being  boiled  with  water.  Dav/s  analyses  of  cate- 
chu give  the  foUowing  results : — 


Bengal  Cateoha. 
Tannin  ...  97 

Extractive  {Galechuic  acid)       73 
Mncilage  .        •  16 

Residue  of  lime  and  alumina    14 


Bombay  Catechu. 

109 

68 

13 

10 


200  200 

Cooper  found  in  cutch,  which  is  a  commercial  ñame 
for  catechu, 


TT  nvCÍ             •                  .                  •                  • 

Tannin    .... 

47.7 

Extractivo  matter    . 

9.2 

Gummy         " 

13.6 

Besinous        " 

6.8 

Insoluble  residue 

9.4 

99.6 

The  white  coating  which  invests  the  leather  made 
with  decoction  of  catechu,  is  catechuine  or  tanningenic 
acid,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  ¿i^g  * 

KINO. 

This  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  certain  plants,  met  with 
in  commerce,  in  brown,  dry,  shining  masses  or  grains. 

*  C!ooPKR,  Phil.  Mag.  Sd  8er.  xxir. 
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There  are  seyerál  varieties:  1.  Afbican  kino,  from  the 
pt/erocarpas  ermaoeuB;  2«  AsiüTic  KINO,  ficom  the  ptero- 
carpus  maraupium;  3.  Ahebicak  kino>  from  a  deeoction 
of  the  fibroufi  wood  of  ooooolóba  uvtfera.  The  African, 
which  is  the  most  common  kind,  difEers  from  the  lest  in 
ccmung.in  emall,  angular,  glitterixig,  black  granules, 
gíving  a  beautiful  browuish-red  powder.  It  consísts  of 
Beventy-five  parts  of  tannin  and  extractiye,  twent^-four 
parts  mucilage,  and  one  part  lignin  (Vauqiielin).  Kino- 
tannin  forms  a  red  mass,  and  yields  no  pjrogallic  acid 
in  dry  distillation. 

vegetable  fükgi,  OR  EXCBESGENGES  CONTAINING  TAmON. 

NutgdUs. — This  material  is  so  rich  in  tannin  that  it 
merits  an  extended  notice.  The  ñame  of  nutgall  ap- 
plies  to  the  round  excrescences  upon  the  guercua  infeo 
ioría.  They  are  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect 
called  by  LinnaBus  cynips  querctie  fdiij  and  by  Geoffroy, 
diphlepsia  gálke  tinctorice.  These  excrescences,  which  re- 
sult  from  a  morbid  action,  indnced  as  above  stated,  have 
their  source  in  the  juice  of  the  plant,  to  which  they  are 
more  or  less  similar  in  chemical  character.  The  above 
species  of  oafc  is  very  plentiful  throughout  Asia  Minor 
from  the  Archipelago  to  the  confines  of  Persia,  and  fit)m 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  even  into  Syria.  It  seldom 
attaíns  a  greater  height  than  six  feet.  Its  stem  is 
crooked;  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green  color,  and 
the  acom  is  two  to  three  times  larger  than  its  cup. 

The  cynips  is  a  small,  hymenopterous  insect,  with  a 
yellowish  body  and  brown  antennse.  It  pierces  the 
young  boughs  and  then  deposits  its  eggs.  This  príck  or 
wound  inflames  the  surroünding  vessels  and  causes  a 
swelling,  which  in  two  or  three  days  results  in  a  tumor- 
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like  excrescence  called  nutgall.  The  iq^s  grow  with 
ihe  increaM  of  the  galls^  and  maintaín  the  inflammation 
until  the  young  are  hatched,  when  they  eat  their  way 
out  {rom  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  nut.  The  most 
perfect  gaUs  aré  those  harvested  before  the  larvse  have 
become  maturéd.  Those  coUected  at  this  period;  ap- 
proach  the  edze  of  a  cherry,  and  are  known  in  commerce 
as  green,  blue^  or  black  galls^  while  thoae  gathered  later 
are  called  white  gallé. 

The  green  gaUs  have  a  dark  green  or  bluish  color, 
sometimes  inclining  to  brown;  are  hard,  compact,  and 
heavy,  with  pointed  excrescences  on  their  surfaces. 
Their  taste  is  very  astringent  and  bitter.  These  galls 
are  of  the  best  quafity,  as  they  are  the  richest  in  tannin. 
They  are  brought  from  AleppO;  Smyma,  and  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor. 

The  white  galls  have  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  are 
largor  than  the  gre^n  and  much  lighter,  owing  to  inju- 
ries reoeived  from  the  inaects.  They  are  also  less  bitter 
and  astringent,  and  contain  less  tannin,  and  are  there» 
fore  inferior. 

French  gall0,  produced  by  the  same  inseot  upon  the 
oaks  of  that  cpuntry,  are  round,  smooth,  and  brownish, 
and  as  to  proportion  of  tannin,  rank  between  ihe  green 
and  white  galls. 

Chineae  gáUsy  are,  according  to  Decaisne,  a  product  of 
the  dietgliwn  rdoemosum,  growing  in  Japan,  originating 
from  punctures  by  an  insect  allied  to  the  aphis.  They 
are  described  in  the  U.  S.  DiapeMotort/,  as  "irregularly 
spindle-shaped  bodies,  often  more  or  less  bent,  with  ob- 
tusely  pointed  protuberances  about  two  inches  long  by 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  central  thickest  part,  of  an 
ash  color,  and  soft  velvety  feel,  very  light,  hoUow,  of  a 
slight  odor  resembling  that  of  ipecacuanha,  and  of  a 
bitter  astringent  taste." 
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Acoording  to  Bley,  they  contain: — 

Tannin  .        .        •        i        .        .  69.00 

Besin  and  fat          .        •        .        •  3.0Ó 
Gallic  acid,  soluble  salts^  extractive 

and  albumen       •        •        .        .  4.00 

Starch    .......  7.35 

Lignin    .......  8.65 

Water 8.00 


100.00 


The  eminently  astringent  property  of  gaUs,  and  their 
large  content  of  tannin^  render  their  use  verj  service- 
able  in  certain  operations^  of  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion  to  speak. 

Aleppo  QaUe. — Guibourt's  analysis  of  Aleppo  galls 
shows  the  following  composition : — 


Water      . 

Woody  fibre     . 

Tannin^  . 

Gallic  acid 

EUagic  acid 

Brown  extractive 

Gum 

Starch      . 

Chlorophylle  and  vol 

Sugar 

Albumen  and  salts 


oU 


11.5 
10.5 
65.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.5 
2.5 
2.0 
0.7 
1.3 


100.0 


Galls,  therefoie,  contain  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  tannin, 
while  the  oak  bark  coUected  in  the  spring  gives  but 
0.6;  and  that  cut  in  the  autumn  only  0.45.  Braconnot, 
who  also  analyzed  galls,  obtained  30  of  gallic  acid,  and 
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an  insípid,  inodorous  constituent  in  whiie  powder,  and 
insoluble  in  boiling  water,  which  he  named  Ellagic  acid. 
According  to  this  chemist,  the  soluble  part  of  galls  con- 
sista of  gallic  and  ellagic  acids,  tannin,  and  oil.  Istrían 
galls,  according  to  Boder,  contain  only  twenty-four  per 
cent,  of  tannin. 

TREE  LEAYES. 

1.  The  leaves  of  the  different  species  of  willow :  the 
aalix  alba  (or  conimon  white  willow) ;  ealizcaprea  (water 
willow) ;  acUix  firagüia  (cracking  willow) ;  mlix  pentan- 
dría  (red  willow) ;  aalix  arenaria  (downy-mount  willow) ; 
aalix  Babylonica  (weeping  willow);  ealix  avrigerana; 
aalix  grandi/olia;  aalix  Pyrenáioa  (Pyrenean  willow); 
Bolix  nigrioana  (black  willow) ;  salix  cama;  salix  lanceo- 
lata  (sharp-leaved  willow);  ealix  vitellina  (yellow  wil- 
low); ealix  inoana;  aalix  vimvrudis  (Osier  willow). 

2.  The  leaves  of  the  eorbvs  domestica  (service-tree);  and 
of  the  aorhue  ancuparia  (mountain  ash). 

3.  Qf  the  pomegranate,  or  jnmioa  gramatvm. 

4.  Of  the  fagvs  st/lvatioa,  or  beech-tree;  and  of  the 
/agw  oastanea  (chestnut-tree). 

6.  Of  the  dea  Burcpce  (olive-tree). 

6.  Of  the  meepüua  Oermanica  (common  mediar);  and 
meepütie  ooioneaster. 

7.  Of  the  oomus  mas,  and  corrms  eanguinea  (common 
dogwood). 

8.  Of  the  corylua  aveüana  (hazel-nut-tree). 

9.  Of  the  betvJa  alnus,  and  hettda  aJha  (common  birch) . 

10.  Of  the  TOM  gaUica  (red  rose),  and  rosa  eemper  vi- 
rene  (evergreen  rose),  and  others. 

11.  Of  the  rvime  Jrvtíaoeua  (common  bramble);  rvbua 
ccedue  (dewberry);  and  probably  also  of  the  rubue  idceue 
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(raflpbeny).    The  cloudberry  {rulms  chamoemortis)  con- 
tains^  according  to  Wol^ang,  7.3  per  oent.  of  tannin. 

12.  Qf  the  rumex  aqimtícua  (yellow-rooted  water  dock) . 

13.  Of  the  Toamarmvs  officinalis  (rosemary). 

14.  Of  the  gtterctts  robur  (oommon  European  oak); 
queráis  cerria  (Turkey  oak);  quercua  aese^lora  (sessile- 
flowered  oak);  qvercus  toza  (hoary  oak);  quercua  Apenr- 
nina  (Apennine  oak);  and  quercua  ilex  (evergreen  oak). 

The  leaves  of  the  quercua  robur  contain  the  most  tan- 
nin. 

15.  Of  nearly  all  of  the  Oiatua  famüy,  especially  of  the 
ciatua  ledon^  or  Monapdienaia  (Montpelier  rock-rose);  cisiUa 
albidua  (white-leaved  rock-rose);  ciatua  incanualong\/bliua 
(hoary  rock-rose) ;  ciatua  populi/oliuay  &c.  (poplar-leaved 
rock-rose). 

16.  Of  the  erica  vulgaria  (common  heath);  erica  cinérea 
(fine-leaved  heath) ;  erica  acoparía;  erica  tetraiix  (cross- 
leaved  heath);  erica  jpurpureaoena.  According  to  Toumal^ 
the  leaves  of  the  heath  have  not  half  the  tanning  power 
of  oak  hark,  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  abandon- 
ment  of  their  use  in  England,  where  they  were  once 
largely  employed.  Oak  barks,  frota  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  especially  from  Belgium,  though  of  inferior  quality^ 
are  now  substituted  for  them. 

17.  Ofthetomar¿x6íb22ica^(Frenchtamarisk);  and  tomo^ 
rix  Africana  and  Oermanica  (African  and  Germán  tama- 
rísk). 

18.  Of  the  cynanra  acdymua  (garden  artichoke).  It  is 
recorded  {Biblioth¿que  Phyaioo-Ecanomiquey  vol.  i.  1789) 
that  goat  and  calf  skins^  for  bookbinders'  use,  have  been 
tanned,  in  England;  in  a  decoction  of  artichoke,  as  well  as 
they  could  be  done  by  nutgalls  or  willow  bark.  The 
twigs  and  leaves  of  the  cynara  cardunculua  (cardom.) 
are  equally  efficient. 
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19.  Of  the  prunus  spinoaa  (eloe-tree).  Calfskins  have 
been  tanned  in  London  with  the  leavee  of  this  tree  boiled 
in  a  deooction  of  barley.  It  is  probable  that  small  pro- 
portioñs  of  tannín  are  contained  in  the  pnmus  domestica 
(oommon  phun);  prunua  Brígantíam  (Bríancon  apricot); 
pruTiM  Armeniaca  (common  apricot) ;  in  the  amygddlua 
oommwnis  (sweet  almónd) ;  amygddlua  Pdraica  (common 
peach) ;  and  in  the  prwfma  cerasus;  or  common  cherry, 
and  other  kindB  of  cherry. 

20.  Of  iheoonium  maoulatum  (spotted  hemlock) .  The 
tanning  principie  id  prepared  by  macerating  the  powdered 
bark  and  shoots  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiling  in  a  cop- 
per  ketüe.  The  bark  is  reboiled  with  fresh  waters  until 
exhausted,  and  the  several  liquors  are  then  united  and 
evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Schroeder  analyzed  the  fresh  leaves,  but  as  his  result 
does  not  show  the  presence  of  tannin,  it  must  either  be 
incorrect  or  else  there  are  other  tanning  principies. 

An  infusión  of  the  artemisia  ahsvnthium  (wormwood) 
precipitates  gelatine  in  brown  flakes,  though  Braconnot 
does  not  give  tannin  in  his  analysis  as  one  of  its  con- 
stituents. 

An  infusión  of  the  gentíana  centaurevm  also  precipi- 
tates gelatine  in  straw-colored  fíakes. 

21.  Qf  the  cBScultis  hippocastammi  (horse-chestnut). 
The  huUs,  bs  well  as  the  young  fruit,  also  contain  tan- 
nin, 

22.  Of  the  geranium  pratense  (crowfoot-leaved  cranes- 
bill). 

23.  Of  the  cmothera  hiennia  (common  oenothera  or 
evening  primrose). 

24.  Of  the  tilia  Ewropasa  (lime-tree). 

25.  Of  the  arbutuB  uva  urd  (bear-berry). 

This  evergreen  shrub  is  indigenous  to  the  mountain 
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regfons  of  Catalonía^  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France;  but 
grows  abundantly  in  ibis  oountry,  in  New  Jersey  and 
in  lile  northem  States.  It  has  a  trailing,  round,  and 
reddish  stem,  and  thíck^  oval,  shining  leaves,  of  a  deep 
green  color  on  the  upper,  and  palé  green  on  the  lower 
side.  They  are  slightly  odorous,  and  yery  astringent. 
The  flowers  cluster  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and^have 
red  calyces  and  white  coroUsB  with  red  lips.  The  fruit 
is  a  small,  round,  red  berry,  containing  fíve  seeds,  and  has 
a  tart,  acidulous  tafite.  The  market  in  this  vicinity  de- 
rives its  supply  of  leaves  mostly  from  New  Jersey.  The 
imported  article  is  freqvently  adulterated  with  the  leaves 
of  the  cow-berry  {vaccmum  vüis  idoeae).  The  geiAiine 
leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green  color,  thick,  oval,  and  less 
round  than  the  fraudulent  ones,  which  are  dotted  instead 
of  being  reticulated  on  the  under  surface.  The  genuine 
leaves  have  a  strong  odor  and  astringent  taste,  and  give, 
by  triturition  with  distilled  water,  a  cloudy,  yellowish 
liquor,  which,  by  filtration  through  sulphate  of  iron,  pro- 
duces a  blue  precipítate,  and  becomes  almost  discolored. 
This  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  tannin,  the  large 
proportion  of  which  renders  the  leaves  available  for  tan- 
ning. 

TEA. 

The  tea  plant,  thea  Chinenaisy  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
indigenous  to  China  and  Japan,  in  both  of  which  coun- 
tries  it  is  largely  cultivated.  It  has  also  been  grown 
with  success  in  South  Carolina,  and  may  yet  become  one 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  that  State. 

There  are  several  commercial  varieties  of  tea:  the  Hy- 
aonj  QwnpowdeTy  Imperial,  Schulong,  and  Bohea,  classified 
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under  the  designations  oí green  and  hlach  teas;  but  War- 
rington'fl  investigatíons  (Chemist,  1851)  have  well  estar 
blished  the  fact  that  the  green  and  black  teas  are  from^ 
the  same  plant,  and  this  strengthens  the  belief  that  there 
is  but  one  species  of  tea  plant.  Thea  atricta,  T.  Bohea, 
and  T.  viridis,  are  consequently  not  different  species,  but 
identical. 

The  color,  flavor,  form,  and  strength  of  the  different 
kinds  of  tea  in  commerce,  yary  with  the  preparation  and 
mode  of  manipulating.  The  leaves  for  green  teas,  are 
transferred  to  the'  roasting  or  drying  pan  as  soon  as  har- 
vested,  and  are  at  once  highly  heated  during  stirring;  but 
those  for  hlack  teas  are  leñ  in  heaps  for  some  time,  where 
by  spontaneous  heating  they  undergo  a  kind  of  slow  fer- 
mentation,  which  changes  the  nature  of  their  constituents 
and  consequently  their  flavor.  The  leaves  thus  heated, 
as  soon  as  they  have  withered  and  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  fragrance,  are  removed  to  the  roasting-pan. 
The  black  color  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  extractivo 
of  the  leaves,  and  not  to  artificial  coloring  matter,  which 
is  probably  the  same  for  both  kinds  of  tea,  and  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  Prussian  bhíe,  gypsum,  and  turmeric. 
This  coloring  matter  is  called  the  glazing,  and  tea  glazed 
to  the  máximum,  is  that  variety  known  as  gunpowder. 
Schulong  tea  is  the  hyson  aromatized  with  the  leaves 
of  the  dea  fragrana  (fragrant  olive).  The  manner  of 
rolling,  and  possibly  the  age  of  the  leaves  at  the  time  of 
harvesting,  constitute  the  difference  in  other  varieties. 

The  composition  of  tea  is  shown  by  6,  J.  Mulder's 
analyses  {Ann.  der  Pharm.  xxviii.),  as  foUows: — 
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FLOWEBS  AND  FLUvEB  TOFS. 


Qnoa. 

Bhck. 

Volatile  oil          .        .        . 

0.79 

0.60 

.  Chlorophylle 

2.22 

1.84 

Wax 

0.28 

Besin          .        .        .        . 

2.22 

8.60 

Gum 

8.56 

7.28 

Tannin  (as  in  galls)     . 

17.80 

12.88 

Thein 

0.43 

0.46 

Extractive  ."•.., 

.    22.80 

19.88 

Apotheme  . 

.    traces 

1.48 

Muríatic  eztract . 

.    2S.60 

19.12 

Albumen    .        .        .        . 

3.00 

2.80 

Lignin        .        .        .        . 

.    17.68 

28.32 

Salta  .... 

.      5.56 

6.24 

104.94      103.50 

Franck  obtamed  34.6  taimin  from  green,  and  40.6 
from  black  tea.  Bochelder  found  boheic  acid,  also,  in 
the  latter.  The  amount  of  thein,  according  to  Peligot> 
is  fix)m  2.5  to  4  per'cent.  The  tanidn  of  tea  is  sinular 
in  properties  to  quercitannin. 

FLOWEBS  AND  FLOWER  TOPS. 

1.  0£  ihe  potentÜla  anaerina  (wild  tansy). 

2.  Of  the  agrinumia  eupoUoria  (agrimony). 

3.  Of  the  eu>genia  caryqphükUa  (clove-tree),  which, 
according  to*  Tromsdorff^  contains  .13  of  a  peculiar 
tannin. 

4.  0£  the  pdygonum  historia  (snake's  weed). 

5.  Of  the  geum  v/rhanum  (common  avens).  This  is  a 
perennial  European  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  damp 
and  shady  places.  The  root  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  more  or  less;  white  interiorly,  reddish  exteriorly 
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and  at  the  centre^  and  has  lang  desoendmg  fibrefl.  The  odor 
of  the  dry  root  awinúlateB  to  that  of  cloveS;  and  its  taerte 
Í8  astñngent  and  BlighÜy  bitter.  The  proper  time  for 
gathering  it  is  the  spring^  and  the  heat  by  which  it  iñ 
dried  ehould  be  low  and  cautíously  managed. 

Troi^sdorff 's  analysiB  of  the  root  ehows  that  it  is  rich 
in  tannin. 


Volatile  oil  (heavier  than  water) 

0.39 

Eesin 

40.00 

Tannin  (soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether^ 

and  blues  iron  salts)    , 

410.00 

Adraganthine          .... 

92.00 

Gummy  matter     ' . 

168.00 

Woody  fibre 

300.00 

1000.39 

The  water  avens  {geum  rivalé),  which  grows  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country  from  Canadá,  to  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  that  from  the  Pyrenees ,  (g^et¿m  I)/rendicum)y 
likewise  possess  tanning  properties. 

6.  Of  the  /Uix  mas  (male  fem).  The  other  species  of 
fem  may  also  be  used  in  tanning. 

7.  Of  ihe  fragaria  veaca  (wood  strawberry). 

8.  Of  the  spirasa  JUipendula  (dropwort). 

9.  Of  the  hypericum  per/oratvm  (St.  John's  wort). 

10.  OftheJUago  Qermanica  (common  cotton  rose). 

11.  Of  the  vmxby  majar  and  mmor  (greater  and  lesser 
periwinkle). 

12.  Of  the  jjoíygront/m  j>er5¿oar¿a  (spotted  persicaria). 

13.  Oí  \h%  plantago  major  (plantain). 

14.  Of  the  alcJiemüla  vulgarU  (ladies  mantle). 

15.  Of  the  graphalivm  dmcwm  (everlasting). 

16.  Of  the  equiaetum  palustre  (marsh  horse-tail). 
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17.  Of  ihe  poterium  aemguisorha  (common  bumet). 

18.  Of  the  lúAiCH  pulmonaríua  (lungwort). 

19.  Of  the  potentÜla  reptans  (cinquefoil) ;  pokntílla 
oanüeeoene  (Alpine*  cinquefoil) ;  sacL  potentiUa  pcdustre 
(marsh  cinquefoil)* 

20.  Of  the  apircea  úlmaria  (meadow-sweet).     « 

21.  Of  the  tormentüla  erecta  and  reptarte  (comm(m  and 
large-flowered  septfoil). 

22.  Of  the  geranimn  grandijlorum;  g.  eylvatvcmn  (wood 
cranesbill) ;  and  g.  pratense  (crowfoot-leaved  cranesbill). 

23.  Of  the  humvJus  lupulus  (hop  plant).  Lupulin,  a 
yellowish  powder,  which  is  separated  ñora  the  fruit  or 
strobiles  by  rubbing  and  eifting,  contains,  according  to 
Ivés,  more  than  0.4  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid. 

24.  Of  the  rosa  OaZlica  (red  rose).  The  infusión  of 
properly  dried  rose-leaves  reddens  litmuB ;  precipitates 
gelatine,  sulphate  of  iron,  nitrato  of  bismuth,  and  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  thereby  proving,  by  these  reactions,  the 
presence  of  an  acid,  a  lime  salt,  tannin,  &c. 

FRUITS  SUITABLE  FOB  TAKNING. 

1.  The  nuts  of  the  common  cypress  {ciipreesics  semper 
virena), 

2.  The  maro  of  grapes  {mtis  vini/era). 

3.  The  outer  shell  of  the  buttemut  {juglana  regia). 

4.  Star  aniseed  or  badiane  of  the  French  (illicium 
anisaivm),  which  contains,  according  to  Meisner,  3.2  per 
cent,  of  tannin. 

SEEDS  AND  BULBS  SUITABLE  FOR  TANNING. 

1.  Those  of  the  grape  contain  much  tannin,  and  gíve 
very  good  resulta. 
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2.  Qf  the  hydrO'Bap0jOvum  and  wUd  oomél. 

3.  Attempta  have  frequently  been  made  te  use  the 
dividivi,  or  leby-diby,  the  huUs  of  the  fruit  of  the  cosml- 
ymoL  eoriariay  a  tree  growing  in  Carthagena  and  México. 
Thej  contaín  a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin.  The 
podfl  ar^  dry  and  curled,  about  three  inches  long,  and  of 
a  dark-brown  color.  The  tanniü  of  this  substance,  which 
exists  whoUy  in  Íh&  rind  beneath  the  epidermis,  gives 
no  gallic  acid  Hpon  dry  distillation,  but  produces  the 
same  color  with  persalts  of  iron  as  galUtannin.  The  ob- 
jectionable  brown  color  imparted  to  leather  made  with 
this  material,  may  be  prevented  by.  keeping  the  infusión 
out  of  contact  with  the  air  during  the  process  of  tanning. 
This  color  is  thought  to  be  produced  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  infusión. 

4.  The  bulb  of  the  scuilla  marítima,  a  perennial  plant, 
indigenous  to  Barbary,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  Tbere'  are 
two  varieties  of  squill,  the  red  and  white  bulb;  but  they 
do  not  differ  in  properties.  Before  being  sent  to  market, 
they  are  thinly  sliced  and  dried.  During  this  desiccar 
tion,  the  loss  of  weight  amounts  to  82  in  every  100  parts. 

Squill  has  a  bitter,  nauseous,  acrid  taste ;  and  when 
applied  to  the  skin  causes  it  to  inflame.  It  partially 
loses  its  acrimony  by  drying.  The  viscid  juice  which 
it  contains  reddens  syrup  of  violets.  Squill  yields  its 
active  principies  to  water,  alcohol,  and  vinegar.  Vogel 
found  in  one  hundred  parts  of  dry  squill, 

Gum 6 

Bitter  principie  {acülitin)     ...  85 

Tannin 24 

Saccharine  matter       ....  6 

Woodyfibre 29 


100 
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Accordiñg  to  Doñean  and  Buchner,  the  presence  of 
tamiin^  in  Uny  considerable  quantity,  is  doubtful. 

5.  Valoma. — This  material  oomes  from  Smjma  and 
the  Morea.  It  coneists  of  the  dríed  acorn  huUs  of  the 
prickly-cupped  oak  {queroue  asgüopé).  There  are  two 
yarieties,  the  oommon  and  the  camaia.  The  latter  is  of 
the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  is  the  richest  in  tannin.  The 
diameter  of  the  common  is  nearly  two  inches. 

The  leather  made  with  valonia  is  said  to  be  firmer 
and  heavier  than  the  oak-tanned.  When  mized  with 
oak  bark,  it  fonns  a  very  eoonomical  and  advantageous 
material.  Two  pounds  of  valonia  are  required  to  make 
one  pound  of  leather, 

WOODS  SUITABLE  FOR  TANNING. 

The  wood  of  almost  everj  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is 
rich  in  tannin,  also  contains  it.  Among  others,  we  will 
ñame  the  difierent  species  of  oak,  the  horse-chestnut, 
s^rvice*tree,  and  Pemambuco  or  Brazilletto. 

ROOTS  SUITABLE  FOR  TANNING. 

1.  The  dentellarla^  or  leadwort  {plvmbtigo  Europoea)^ 
a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  growing  wild  in  the  soutii 
of  Franco,  contains,  accordiñg  to  Toumal,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tannin. 

2.  The  male  fem  {aepiditmt  Jllix  mas)^  growing  abund- 
antly  in  moist  and  shady  places  throughout  Europe.  Its 
root,  when  dry,  is  extemally  brown  and  yellowish-white 
or  reddish  within.  Accordiñg  to  Morin  and  Peschier,  it 
is  composed  of  volatile  and  fat  oils,  gallic,  and  acetic 
acids,  tannin,  starch,  resinous  and  coloring  matters^ 
woody  fibre,  &c. 
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3.  Rhatany  {Icrameria  iriafndrid).  A  sbrub^indigen- 
0U8  to  Pera,  growing  in  mountainouB  districtS;  and  flow- 
ering  at  all  Beawns.  As  found  in  commerce,  it  is  in 
pieces  of  irregular  shapes  and  sise,  sometimes  not  thicker 
than  a  ¡ñpe-Btem,  and  at  others  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
two  or  three  feet  in  length.  OccaÉÍonálly,  several  of  the 
atems  isBue  frora  one  head.  The  bark  is  of  a  dark  jel- 
low  or  brown  color,  readily  separable  from  ihe  wood,  and 
has  an  astringente  nauseous,  and  slightly  bitter  taste. 
The  woody  part  has  less  taste,  and  a  color  more  ap- 
proaching  to  red.  Boiling  water  extracts  its  virtues,  and 
this  decoction,  which  has  a  deep  brown  color,  is  abund- 
anüy  precipitated  by  the  mineral  acids.  The  alkalies 
only  change  its  color  to  that  of  uriñe.  Sulphate  of  iron 
produces  a  black,  and  acids  a  fawn-colored  precipítate. 
Gelatine  proyes  the  presence  of  tannin.  From  the  ana- 
lyses  of  various  chemists,  we  find  that  it  is  composed  of 
tannin,  woody  fibre,  gum,  starch,  saccharine  matter,  and 
krameric  acid.  One  portion  of  the  tannin  has  lost  its 
astringency  and  been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of 
the  air ;  another  portion  exists  as  soluble  extractive,  and 
the  remainder  is  normal. 

Qmipo&ilion  of  Rhatany  Boot 


C.  G.  Gmelin. 

Peschier. 

Tannin    .         .         .         . 

38.3 

42.6 

Gallic  acid 

_ 

0.3 

Sweet  matter  •        . 

6.7 

Nitrogenous  matter 

2.5 

Mucilage 

8.3 

— 

Lignin     . 

43.3 

— 

Krameric  acid 

— 

0.4 

Gum,  extractive  and  color 

ing  matter   . 

56.7 

99.1 


100.0 
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4.  Leopard!e  bañe  {amioa  montana). — Pfaff  obtained 
from  the  root  of  this  pknt  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  ex- 
tractive  matter  analogous  to  tannin,  and  which  gave  a 
green  precipítate  with  thfs  salta  of  iron. 

6.  StatícCj  or  Mareh  Bowmary. — The  Ealmuca  use  a 
decoction  of  statice  and  sour  milk  for  tanning  goat  and 
sheep  skínB  as  materíals  for  clothing.  Tonmal  has  drawn 
attention  to  this  plant  as  a  substitute  for  oak  bark,  in 
localities  where  that  substance  is  not  abundant.  Of  the 
several  species^  the  etoMoe  Imumiwrn  contaíns  the  most 
tannin.  Parrish  found  in  the  staüoe  Carólwiana  12.4 
per  cent,  of  tannin. 

BASKS. 

The  bark  is  that  portion  of  the  plant  which  envelops 
the  root,  trunk,  and  branches,  and  may  line  compared  to 
the  integument  of  an  animal;  like  it, protecting  the  deli- 
cate  organs  within  from  extemal  injuríous  impressions, 
and  subserving  other  and  somewhat  similar  purposes.  It 
consista  of  four  distinct  layers,  the  epidermisy  the  oellular 
integumenlj  the  oortex,  and  the  líber. 

The  epidermis  is  the  thin,  dry,  transparente  non-elastic 
membrane  forming  the  outer  coveríng  of  the  bark,  and 
presenting  a  striking  analogy  to  the  cuticle  of  animal 
skins.  As  the  plant  grows  oíd,  this  coating  thickens  by 
the  superposition  of  intemal  layers,  and  eventually 
cracks — ^becomes  detached,  and  faUs  off.  The  vital  prin- 
cipie seems  wanting  in  the  epidermis,  and  it  seldom  or 
never  contains  astríngent  or  other  substances. 

The  cdlular  vniegwmefrdy  or  parefnchymay  is  the  greenish, 
succulent  layer,  immediately  under  the  epidermis.  It  is 
generally  the  seat  of  color,  beíng  thus  analogous  to  the 
reíe-mucoaum  of  animáis.     The  stems  and  branches  of 
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both  annuq^  and  perennial  planta  are  inyested  witb  it; 
but  in  woody  planta  it  is  dríed  up  and  reproduced  con- 
tínually.  The  oíd  lajera  remaín — are  puahed  outwarda 
by  the  new  (mea,  and  form^  at  length;  the  rigid,  dry,  dead 
oovering  of  the  oíd  trunka  of  tieea. 

The  cortex,  or  true  bark,  conaiata  of  but  ene  layer  in 
planta  and  branohea  only  a  year  cid;  but  in  the  eider 
branchea  and  trunka  of  treea,  it  conaiata  of  aa  many 
layera  aa  they  have  yeara  of  age.  The  bark  containa  a 
large  number  of  woody  fibrea  running  generaUy  in  a 
longitudinal  direction.  Theae  give  it  tenacity,  and  when 
aeparated  by  maceration,  uaually  exhibit  a  network  of 
a  regularly  reticulated  atructure.  The  yirtuea  or  pro- 
pertiea  of  particular  planta  reaide  chiefly  in  thia  bark, 
and  principally  in  ita  inner  layera.  Thia  ia  the  caae 
with  certain  reaina  and  aromatic  oila,  with  the  bitter  of 
cinchona,  and  the  tannin  of  the  oak  and  willow. 

The  líber  ia  the  inner  layer  of  the  cortex,  and  con- 
aiata of  lamindB,  bound  together  by  a  cellular  matter, 
which  when  diaaolved  by  maceration  in  water,  detachea 
theae  platea  from  each  other.  The  moat  eaeential  vital 
functiona  are  carried  on  in  thia  layer,  and  ita  deatruction 
ia  generally  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  while  the  outer 
bark  may  be  peeled  off  without  injury  to  it.  Advantage 
of  thia  fact  ia  taken  in  girdling  treea,  an  operatioh  which 
ia  not  aucceaaful  unleaa  the  axe  ia  made  to  penétrate 
below  the  líber. 

Ginnamon. — Thia  ia  the  bark  of  the  Txturvs  cmnamo- 
mum,  from  which  the  epidermia  or  cuticle  haa  been  iia- 
moved  by  acraping.  The  tree  ia  indigenoua  to^  and 
abounda  in  the  ialand  of  Ceylon;  and  growa  alao  in  Co- 
chin-China,  Sumatra,  the  Cape  de  Verda,  lale  of  France, 
Brazil,  Cayenne,  and  aome  of  the  Weat  India  lalanda. 
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Qf  the  many  varíetieS;  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant  :— 

1.  Oimuimcm  of  CeyUm. — ^This  íb  found  in  commerce 
\/  in  thiB;  quíU-shaped  pieces^  the  smaller  kA  which  are  in- 

closed  in  the  larger^  so  as  to  form  eoncentríc  cylinders. 
These  quills  are  met  with  in  bundles  tied  together  with 
bamboo  string.  It  is  of  a  light-brown  yellow  color,  of  a 
peculiar  agreeable  odor,  and  aromatic,  pungent,  sweetish 
taste.  It  is  very  brittle  and  friable.  This  is  the  most 
costly  variety,  and  it  owes  its  flavor  to  a  volatile  oil. 

2.  Ginnamon  of  Ghina. — This  variety,  though  of 
very  good  quality,  is  inferior  to  the  preceding.  The 
bark  is  heavier,  thicker,  of  a  deeper  color,  and  of 
stronger  but  less  agreeable  taste.  It  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  ootf^ía,  and  comes  in  single  quills. 

3.  Gayenne  Oinnamon. — Qf  this  there  aie  two  sub. 
varieties.  The  first  is  that  from  trees  of  Geylon  stock. 
It  is  paler  and  thicker  than  that  from  Ceylon,  owing,  as 
GuUlemin  says,  to  the  too  great  age  of  the  branches 
from  which  it  is  taken.  The  second  is  the  product  of 
a  cinnamon-tree  introduced  from  Sumatra,  and  is  very 
similar  to  that  from  China.  It  is  thick,  of  a  yeiy  strong 
taste  and  smell,  and  very  mucilaginous. 

Birch  Bark. — This  is  the  bark  of  the  betula  cUnWy  a 
tree  which  abounds  in  the  dry,  barren  portions  of  the 
Middle  States,  and  grows  to  a  great  height.  The  epi- 
dermis consists  of  thin,  white  layers,  which  in  ancient 
times  served  as  a  substitute  for  writing-paper.  The 
inner  bark  is  astringent,  and  is  used  for  tanning  ^'  Rus- 
sia"  leather,  According  to  Davy,  it  contains  6.75  per 
cent,  of  tannin.  Distillation  by  descent  yields  a  fragrant 
brown  oil,  to  which  the  Bussia  leather  owes  its  odor  and 
durability. 

Chestnut  Bark. — We  have  already  mentioned  the  chest- 
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nut-tree.  The  American  specieei  {oastaTkea  veaoa)  grows 
in  gravelly  ot  anxidf  sgüb,  and  yields  a  bark  which  con- 
taíns  upwards  of  4i0  tannin.  Leather  tanned  ^th  ít 
Í8  said  to  poseesB  greater  solidity  and^flexibilitj  than  that 
made  with  oak  bark. 

Horae-chestmU. — This  tree  isthe  (BmyuliMhippoccistanumy 
indigenous  to  America,  bul  cultivated  in  Europe.  It  con- 
tains,  according  to  Davy,  1.875- per  cent,  of  the  kind  of 
tannin  which  colors  the  salte  of  iron  green.  The  Ame- 
rican variety  is  known  as  Ohio  buckeye. 

Sasaa/raa. — The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  laurus  aasaa- 
Jras  consists,  according  to  Reinsch,  of 


Water 

Essential  oil 

Fatty  matter 

BaJsamic  resin  and  wax 

Sassafride  1  extracted  by 

Tannin     j  strong  alcohol 

SassafiridC;  \ 

Tannin,      >  extracted  by  weak  alcohol 

and  Gum  j 

Soluble  albumen 

Gum,  coloring  matter,  and  salts   . 
Fécula,  tannin,  &c.  (extracted  by  boiling 

water) 

Fécula,  tannin,  &c.,  dissolved  out  by 

caustic  potassa  lye   . 
Lignin 


90 
8 
8 

50 
92 
58 

68 

6 
30 

54 

289 
247 


1000 


Larch  Bark, — The  larch-tree,  known  also  as  cedar  of 
LdHinony  is  a  beautiful  tree,  much  yalued  for  its  timber. 
There  are  three  varieties:  the  oibiee  ¡arücy  or  common 
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wMte  larch,  indigenous  td  Qermany ;  the  black*  (£.  pen^ 
dulüL),  and  the  red  {L,  miorooarpa)^  neAifes  of  North 
Ameiica;  bat  all  largely  cultivated«íii  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Scotland.  '  Its  bark  containfi  tiearly  two  per 
cent,  of  tannin.  It  is  mostly  used  for  tanmng  basÜBy  aa 
inferior  qiiality  of  sheepskins. 

The  American  larch,  or  so-called  hackmatack  or  iama- 
racky  Í8  doubtless  one  of  tíie  above  vañeties.  It  abounds 
in  Newfoundland,  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  far 
south  in  ÜXB  United  States  as  the  northem  part  of  Penn- 
sjlvania.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth,  but  rugged 
on  the  smaller  branches. 

Eembch  SprVfCe^  or  Ábiea  Oanadensia. — This  tree  is 
natural  to  the  coldest  regions  of  Americay  and  const|- 
tutes  three-fourths  of  the  evergreen  woods  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick^  Maine,  Yermont^  and  part  of 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  less  common  further  south ;  but 
is  found  in  the  middle  and  southem  States  on  the  Alie- 
ghanies.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  70  to  80  feet,  with  a 
uniform  circumference,  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  of  6 
or  9  feet.  The  bark  is  of  a  gray  color  when  young,  but 
grows  lighter  when  oíd,  and  is  generally  covered  with 
moss.  The  leaves  are  6  or  8  lines  long,  flat,  irregularly 
disposed  in  two  ranks,  and  downy  at  their  unfolding. 
Its  flowers,  which  appear  in  May,  are  preceded  by  cones 
of  a  dark  ash  color.  The  bark  is  largely  used  in  this 
country  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  oaks  in  tanning. 
It  is  taken  from  the  tree  in  June,  and  half  of  the  epi- 
dermis is  shaved  off  before  it  is  ground.  It  imparts  its 
red  color  to  leather  made  with  it,  which  is  said  to  be  in- 
ferior to  that  made  with  oak  bark;  but  the  two  kinds 
united  are  supposed  to  produce  better  leather  than 
either  of  them  alone. 

Hdzel  Bark. — ^The  product  of  the  ooryltis  avellana^  a 
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boshy  tree,  growing  wild  .in  £urope,  and  in  our  middle 
States,  and  i^soAe  oountries  XHiltivated  extensivelytfor 
its  écmiy  which  is  titt/Ubert,  or  stockmU.  Davy  ^btained 
2.916  of  tanniB^from  it 

Beech  Bark. — Yrom,  ihe  fa^gne  syhKUicaj  a  beautifiíl 
forest-tree,  indigenous  to  the  North  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  It  grows  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
is  very  abundant  in  Pennsylv^pia,  New  York,  Kentucky, 
and  Tenneasee.  It  is  classified  into  two  varieties,  which 
take  their  ñames  irom  the  color  of  the  wood  i  the  white, 
or  fagvs  sylve^ris  ;  and  the  red,  or  fdgua  ferrvginea.  The 
latter  is  very  rare  in  the  westem  or  southem  States. 
Beech  bark  is  of  a  silvery  color,  and  contains  nearly  3 
per  cent,  of  tanniu.  In  .some  localities,  where  oak  is 
scarce,  the-white  beech  bark  is  used  for  tanning  pur- 
poses,  and  makes  a  white  but  inferior  leather. 

Loñffthardy  Ibplar  Bark. — From  the  populvs  fastigiata. 
It  contains  3.12  of  tannin,  and  makes  a  lighter-colored 
leather  than  oak  bark,  imparting,  at  the  same  time,  a  &a- 
grant  odor  similar  to  that  of  Russia  leather. 

Black  Thcm  Bark. — This  is  from  the  sloe-tree  {prunus 
spinoaa)  or  wild  plum-tree,  and  contains  3.32  of  tannin. 
The  black  thom  of  the  United  States  is  the  yellow  cratce^ 
gvs  of  botanists. 

Ihmegranate  Bark. — The  pomegranate  {púnica  granan 
tum)  is  a  shrubby  tree  of  Afrícan  origin ;  but  growing 
wild  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  also 
cultivated  in  our  southem  States.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties,  distinguished  by  the  taste  of  their  fruit,  which  is 
sour  from  one,  and  sweet  from  the  other.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit,  the  flowers  and  bark  of  the  root,  each  and  all 
abound  in  tannin.  The  rind  of  the  fruit,  qs  found  in 
commerce,  is  reddish-brown,  hard,  dry,  and  of  a  sharp 
astringent  taste.  The  bark  of  the  roots,  which  are  com- 
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páct  and  knotty,  is  thin,  of  a  brcwmish-yellow  color,  ayd 
of  >a  short,  brittle  fracture.  It  coméis  ini^uills,  is  yery 
aBtriHgent,  and,  wfaen  éhewed,  coloi#  the  saliva  yellow. 

Asfl  jBcy^.— The  tree  {fraxinua  excelsior),  bearing  this 
bark,  abounds  in  our  forests,  and  grows  to  a  gieat  height. 
Both  the  leaves  and  bark  bave  a  very  bitter  astringent 
taste.  The  bark  contains,  according  to  Davy,  3.3238 
per  cent,  of  tannin.       *    * 

Elm  Bark. — The  elm  (ulmua  oampe»^),  ^ultivated 
in  the  Umted  States  as  an  ornamental  tree,  jáelds  a 
rough,  iron-gray  colored  bark,  of  a  sharp  bitter  ta»te, 
which  contcdns,  according  to  Davy,  2.706  per  cente  of 
tannin.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  the  elm  exist  in  parts 
of  the  United  States  a^  forest-trees. 

Cinchona  Bark. — The  cinchona  is  a  South  American 
tree,  of  which  Guibourt  has  described  twenty-five  species, 
and  the  number  is  further  increased  by  the  addiüons  of 
other  naturalists.  We  shall  confine  our  notice  to  those 
more  particularly  containing  the  tanning  principie. 

The  most  valuable  kinds  of  bark  come  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  South  America,  and  are  classified  in  com- 
merce,  according  to  their  color,  into  palcy  ydlow,  and  red 
barks,  all  of  which  contain  tannin. 

The  palé  bark^  called  by  the  French  gray  bark,  from  the 
color  of  the  epidermis,  reaches  market  in  single  or  dou- 
ble  quills.  Its  taste  is  somewhat  astringent.  This  bark 
is  derived  from  the  dncTuma  Condaminea.  The  ydlcnjo 
bark,  in  quills  or  flat  pieces,  is  from  the  cmchona  calisaya. 
Bed  bark,  called,  in  South  America,  oasoarüla  roxa  and 
colorada,  comes  also  in  quills  or  flat  pieces,  but  the  spe- 
cies of  cinchona  which  bears  it  is  unknown.  The  Car- 
thagena  barks,  an  inferior  species  of  cinchona,  also 
contain  tannin. 

All  of  the  foregoing  possess  highly  medicinal  proper- 
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ties,  and^  on  that  account,  are  too  valuable  to  be  used  as 
tamiing  material  in  this  country. 

"s/  (hrk4ree  Borle. — The  inner  bark  of  the  qiiercus  líber^ 
or  cork  oak,  a  tree  indigenous  to,  and  abundant  in  Corsica 
and  Spain.  The  tannin  which  it  contains  is  similar  to 
that  from  oatechu,  and  imparts  to  the  leather  an  objec- 
tionable  dark  color.  It  has  twice  the  tanning  power  of 
oak  bark,  and  is  largely  used  for  the  parpóse  in  Ireland 
and  England. 

Poiacm  Oah.—ThB  poison  oak  is  the  rhua  toxicoden- 
dron  and  rhvs  radicans  of  Linnaeus.  The  t^yo  were  for- 
merly  considered  distinct  varieties,  but  they  are  only 
different  stages  of  the  same  growth,  radicaría  being  ap- 
plied  to  the  creeping  parasite,  and  toxicodendron  to  the 
early  vine.  It  grows  wild  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  bears  small,  greenish-white  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
This  plant  contains  tannin,  gallic  acid,  resin,  &c.,  and 
evolves  a  volatile  principie,  which  is  very  poisonous. 

Sumach. — This  tree  is  the  rhus  glabrum^  or  Pennsyl- 
vanía  sumach,  indigenous  to  Asia,  but  growing  wild  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  shrub  of  from  four  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  with 
crooked  stem  and  reddish-gray  bark,  and  diflers  from  the 
poisonous  species.  The  new  leaves  are  green  on  the 
upper,  and  whitish  upon  the  under  surface,  but  they  be- 
come  red  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are  greenish-red, 
and  bloom  in  July,  and  the  fruit,  which  consists  of  clus- 
ters  of  small  crimson  berries,  ripens  in  the  fall.  Both 
the  leaves  and  the  bark  contain  tannin.  So  also  do  the 
warty  excrescences  which  grow  under  the  leaves.  Su- 
mach is  used  largely  for  tanning  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  In  some  cases  it  is  mixed  with  oak  bark,  and 
in  others  is  employed  alone,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
morocco  and  glazed  skins,  for  which  purpose  it  is  pecu- 
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liarly  adapted,  by  reason  of  its  not  imparting  any  color. 
It  is  said,  however,  to  diminish  the  pliability  of  ihe 
leather. 

There  are  Beveral  varieties  ef  somach  met  with  in 
commerce.  The  most  esteemed  is  the  product  of  the 
rhu8  glahrum  or  coriarioLy  which  is  compoeed  of  the  leaves, 
peduncles^  and  young  shoots  thoroughly  mii^  and 
powdered. 

Sícily  sumách  is  ih  high  repute.  It  is  in  bright-green 
powder,  with  astringent  taste  and  violet  odor.  Of  the 
two  varieties  of  this  species,  the  sumeich  alcamo  is  ppe- 
ferred  for  morocco.  The  other,  which  is  feeble  in  tan- 
ning  constituentS;  is  only  used  for  dyeing  (Damas  7, 
527). 

French  sumach  occurs  in  grajdsh-green  powder. 

The  preparation  of  sumach  consists  in  sun-drying  the 
branches,  separating  the  leaves  by  threshing  with  a  flail, 
and  then  grinding  them  in  a  mili.  When  packed  in 
bags,  it  is  then  ready  for  the  market.  Sometimes  the 
young  branches  are  ground  with  the  leaves  for  fraud- 
ulent  purposes. 

Willow. — The  white  willow  {salix  alba)  is  the  common 
European  willow,  which  is  found  growing  in  the  northem 
and  températe  parts  of  North  America.  Its  bark  is 
easily  separable  in  the  summer,  and  when  dried,  is  of  an 
ash-gray  color  on  the  upper,  and  of  a  reddish  yellow  on 
the  under  surface.  It  is  brittle,  with  a  fibrous  fracture 
and  bitter  astringent  taste.  The  bark  of  the  branches 
is  thin,  and  in  drying  assumes  the  quill  form.  The  white 
willow  contains,  according  to  Davy,  2.295  per  cent,  of 
taunin,  and  the  Leicester  willow  6.86  per  cent.  The 
willow  genus  comprises  upwards  of  one  hundred  species, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  native  to  Europe  or  North  Ame- 
rica.    The  black  willow  (aSI  nigra)  is  the  most  common 
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Americaa  willow,  and  grows  extenñvely  in  ihe  Western 
and  Mid^e  States. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  thej  use  the  bark  of  S.  alba 
for  tanning;  and  in  lo^and,  that  of  the  S.  herbácea. 

The  leather  which  is  made  from  kid  and  lamb  skins, 
owes  its  agreeable  odor  to  the  willow  bark  with  which  it 
is  tanned. 

/^camore. — The  bark  of  the  '  aoer  paeucUyplataniis, 
growing  throughout  the  United  States^  south  of  Maine, 
and  abonndíng  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  West  It 
takes  the  ñame  of  buttonwood,  sjcamore,  plane-tree,  and 
water-beech,  according  to  locality.  The  bark  contains 
2.3  of  tannin.  ^ 

Tamariak. — The  tamarisk  (tamarix  galltca)  is  a  hardy 
shrub-plant,  indigenous  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
Franco.  Its  leaVes  resemble  those  of  the  savin-tree,  but 
are  of  a  lighter  green  color.  The  bark  is  deep  reddish- 
brown  on  the  upper,  and  yellowish  on  the  under  síde. 
Both  the  wood  and  bark  have  an  astringente  slightly 
bitter  taste.  The  bark  should  be  taken  from  branches 
of  two  to  four  years'  growth. 

Winter's  Bark. — The  product  of  an  evergreen  tree 
{dr¡/mÍ8  winteriy  arwinterana  aromática),  indigenous  to  all 
South  America,  but  growing  chiefly  in  Brazil.  The  bark 
is  of  a  gray  color,  inclining  to  reddish,  and  reaches  mar- 
ket  in  flat  and  very  large  pieces,  or  in  quills  of  about 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 
It  has  always  the  appearance  of  having  been  scraped 
extemally,  and  breaks,  with  a  grayi^h  color  of  the  outer 
fracture,  while  that  of  the  intemal  part  is  reddish.  It 
has  a  sharp  buming  taste  and  terebenthine  odor.  Henry 
found  tannin  among  its  constituents. 

TuIijhTree. — The  bark  of  the  poplar  {liriodendron  tu- 
lipi/era)  also  contains  tannin.     This  tree  grows  through- 
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out  the  United  States.  The  bark  is  grayish-brawn  wíth 
the  epidermis,  and  yellowish-white  without  it.  It  is 
brittle,  heavy,  and  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  pun- 
gente aromatic  taste,  which  it  loses  bj  age. 

St.  Luda  BarTc.' — This  bark  is  the  product  of  the  ex- 
osíemma  Jlorílmnda,  and  is  said  to  be  suitable  for  tan- 
ning. 

WatÜe  Bark. — The  bark  of  the  different  species  of 
mimosa,  growing  abundantl y  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land.  Sometimes  a  fluid  extract  of  the  bark  is  imported. 
The  leather  tanned  with  wattle  bark  is  of  excellent 
quality,  but  highly  colored. 
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« 

OAK^BAKKS. 

The  oak-tree,  from  its  majestic  appearance,  great 
strength,  hardiness,  and  durability^  has  been  termed  the 
''  patríarch  of  the  forest/'  and  is  considered  as  the  em- 
blem  of  grandeur.  It  is  said  to  Uve  from  three  to  five 
hundred  years,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  trees  for  its 
wood  as  well  as  bark. 

The  oak  is  indigenous  throughoat  Britain  and  North 
America.  Theie  are  many  species^  and  ail  contain  a 
large  amount  of  tannin  in  their  bark^  leaves^  and  fruit. 
The  bark  is  gathered  from  May  to  July,  because  it  con- 
tains  more  tannin  in  the  spring  than  at  any  other 
season. 

Skins  may  be  converted  into  leather  more  or  less  per- 
fectly,  by  the  action  of  any  of  the  vegetable  isubstances 
which  contain  tannin;  but  the  small  quantity  of  it  ex- 
isting  in  most  of  them,  and  the  costliness  and  rarity  of 
those  of  which  it  is  a  principal  constituent,  together  with 
the  injurious  effects  upon  the  leather  which  often  attend 
their  use,  have  restricted  the  substitution  of  other  sub- 
stances  for  oak-bark,  which  tanners  have  employed  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  which,  when  ground,  seems  to 
present  the  tannin  to  the  skins  exactly  in  the  proportion 
and  under  the  circumstances  best  calculated  to  effect  their 
conversión  into  superior  leather. 
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More  thau  eigbty  fi^>eoies  of  the  oak  are  known,  of 
which  at  least  one-half  inhabit  the  United  States,  and 
the  elevated  portions  of  México.  The  bark  of  all  the 
Bpecies  aboimds  in  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  and  is,  or  may 
be  usQd  in  tanning;  but  in  Europe,  that  of  difierent  va- 
rieties  of  quercua  robur,  and  of  the  qUercus  coodféray  and 
in  America,  the  bark  of  qyi/efrcm  falcatay  gtiercua  rubra, 
quercue  tindoria,  and  quercua  prinua  numticc^  are  most 
esteemed  for  the  purpose.  We  proceed  to  give  a  short  * 
account  of  these,  and  of  a  few  other  American  species 
which  are,  or  may  be  used  to  ñimidh  bark  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  tann». 

EÜROPEAK  OAKS. 

1.  QiLercua  Robur. — The  common  European  oak,  or 
British  oak,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a  tree  of  the 
utmost  importance  on  account  of  its  general  dístribution 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  excellent  qualities  of  its 
wood  and  bark.  The  term  rc^r  is  used  by  most  au- 
thors  to  designate  a  group  of  closely  allied  species,  or 
perhaps  only  varieties ;  the  two  principies  of  which,  the 
Q.pedunculata,  and  the  Q.  aeaaüi/hra,  which  are  too  much 
alike,  in  magnitude  and  general  appearance,  to  require 
a  sepárate  description,  are  both  widely  spread.  They 
are  majestic  trees,  attaining  the  height  of  from  sixty  to 
a  hundred  feet,  with  trunks  from  six  to  twelve  or  more 
feet  in  circumference;  with  spreading  tortuous  branches 
and  spray,  and,  when  standing  singly,  with  heads  usually 
broader  than  they  are  high.  The  leaves  are  deciduous, 
oblong,  smooth,  dilated  upwards;  with  sinuses  rather 
acute,  and  lobes  obtuso;  stalks  of  the  fruit  elongated; 
nuts  oblong.  The  leaves  resemble,  in  form  and  appear- 
ance, those  of  the  American  white  oak.      Except  in 
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the  north  of  Russia,  und  in  tte  limited  districts  of 
France,  where  the  Q.  cocedera  ifi  used,  the  bark  from 
the  varieties  of  this  oak  is  exclusirely  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather^  and  that  from  the  small 
branches  is  preferretil,  because  in  them  the  epidermis  is 
ihinner  and  the  cellalar  integument  which  contains  the 
tannin  ifl  moré  abaüdant.    . 

2.  Quercw  Ooodfera.— The  Kermes  oak*is  a  tortuous, 
branching  shrub^  inhabiting  Spain^  Portugal,  and  the 
South  of  France.  It  grows  to  the  heigh't  óf  from  three 
to  four  and  a  half  feet,  in  close^  thick  tufts,  or  clumps, 
which,  by  the  interlacing  of  their  matted  roots,  consoli- 
date  the  soil*  around  them,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains  prevailing  in  its  native 
localities. 

The  leaves  are  elliptic-oblong,  rigid,  smooth  on  both 
8ides,  with  spreading,  bristly,  spinous  teeth ;  fruit  on  pe- 
duncles;  nut  ovate;  calyx  with  spreading,  pointed,  some- 
what  recurved  scales.  The  whole  plant  resembles  a 
hoUy  in  miniature ;  but  the  leaves  are  of  a  paler  green. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color, 
and  is  very  rich  in  tannin.  This  species  of  oak  is  chiefly 
known  from  its  being  fed  upon  by  the  coccua  ilicisy  a  little 
insect,  resembling  in  appearance  a  red  berry,  which  fur- 
nishes  a  scarlet  dye,  highly  valued  in  commerce  before 
the  introduction  of  cochineal ;  but  it  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  on  account  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  em- 
ployed for  tanning  to  a  considerable  extent  in  various 
parts  of  France.  It  is  there  called  garronüley  and  is 
said  to  abound  in  tannin,  and  to  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage  in  the  tanning  of  a  very  superior  quality  of 
thick,  impervious  sole-leather. 
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AMERICAN  OAKS. 

3.  Qiiercue  Fálcala. — This  oak,  known.  in  Delaware, 
Marylandy  and  Virginia  bj  the  ñama  of  ¡^niah  oakj 
and  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  \>y  tfaat  of  red  aák^  is 
a  large  tree,  inhabiting  all  those  parts  of  the  Union  which 
are  south  of  the  forty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  but  most 
abundan  t  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

This  oak  is  remarkable  firom  the  great  dissimilitude 
which  exists  in  its  leayes  and  general  appearance  in 
different  climates.  In  the  southem  States  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  eighty  feet,  with  a  trunk  four  or  five  feet 
in  diameter;  while  in  New  Jersey  it  is  never  aboye 
thirty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  four  or  five  inches  thick. 
The  bark  is  thick,  black,  and  deeply  furrowed,  and  the 
wood  is  reddish  and  cross-grained,  with  open  pores.  The 
leaves  on  the  trees  in  the  South  are  fálcate,  and,  as  well 
aj3  the  young  shoots  to  which  they  are  attached,  are 
covered  with  a  thick  down  upon  the  under  sides.  In 
New  Jersey  the  leaves  are  three-lobed,  except  a  few 
upon  the  summit,  which  are  slightly  falcated.  This  tree 
fructifies  once  in  two  years.  Its  flowers  put  forth  in  May, 
and  are  succeeded  by  small,  round,  brown  acoms,  con- 
tained  in  scaly,  shallow  cups,  supported  by  peduncles  one 
or  two  Unes  in  length.  They  resemble  those  of  the  bear- 
oak,  and  preserve,  for  a  long  time,  the  capability  of 
germination.  The  Spanish  oak  is  chiefly  valuable  on 
account  of  its  bark,  which  is  preferred  to  any  other  for 
tanning  coarse  leather,  which  it  is  supposed  to  render 
wliiter  and  more  supple.  The  quality  of  the  leather 
prepared  with  it  is  said  to  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  hemlock  bark  to  the  tan. 

4.  Quercua  Rubra. — The  red  oak  is  one  of  the  most 
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common  species  in  the  northem  States  and  iii  Canadá. 
It  Í8  veiy  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York,  in 
New  JoBsey,  the  upper  districte  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
along  the  whole  range  of  the  Alleghanies. 

It  grows  to  a  large  size,  being  often  eighty  feet  high, 
and  ihree  or  four  in  diameter.  lis  leaves  are  large  and 
deeply  laciniated,  smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides,  and 
rounded  at  the  base.  On  the  middle  or  summit  of  the  fuU- 
grown  tree,  they  resemble  the  leaves  of  the  Spanish  oak, 
but  unlike  them  are  not  downy  beneath.  The  fructificar 
tion  is  biennial  and  it  flowers  in.May.  The  acorns  are 
large  and  numerous,  compressed  at  the  base,  rounded  at 
the  summit,  and  contained  in  flat  cups,  covered  with 
compact,  narrow  scales. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  consists  of  a  very  thin  epider- 
mis, with  a  thick,  cellular  integument.  It  is  very  gene- 
rally  employed  in  tanning,  but  is  considered  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Spanish,  black,  and  rock-chestnut  oaks. 

5.  Qtiercus  Ptinvs  Montícola. — The  rock^hestnut  oak  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  the  middle  and  some  parts 
of  the  northern  States,  but  is  rarely  found  along  with 
other  trees  in  the  forest,  but  only  on  high  grounds  thickly 
covered  with  stones  or  rocks.  Along  the  Alleghanies, 
it  often  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  the  growth  upon  some 
of  the  mountains.  In  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land,  it  is  called  chesinutroaJc,  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance  of  the  bark  to  that  of  the  chestnut;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain, 
it  is  known  as  the  rock  oak^  from  the  situations  in  which 
it  is  found.  The  rock-chestnut  oak,  when  growing  in  a 
fertile  soil,  is  often  sixty  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter; but  usually  growing  in  sterile  soil,  it  rarely 
attains  these  dimensions.  The  leaves  are  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  broad;  oval,  and  uniformly 
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denticulated.  When  openmg  in^  the  spring^  they  are 
covered  with  a  thick  down ;  but  when  expanded,  they 
are  peifectlj  smooth  and  whitísh  beneath.  Th#  flowers 
appear  annually  in  the  month  of  May,  and  are  succeeded 
by  brown  acorns  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  and  sometimeB 
an  inch  in  length,  a  third  part  of  which  la«  contained  in 
spreading  cups  with  loóse  scales. 

When  the  trunk  of  this  tree  is  more  than  a  foot  ¿n 
diameter,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick,  hard,  deeply-furrowed 
bark.  The  epidermis  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
tanning  principie,  whi(^  in  other  species  resides  chiefly 
in  or  under  the  cellular  integument.  The  bark  is  esteemed 
as  among  the  best  for  tanning,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York ;  but  only  that  of  the  secondary  branches,  and  of 
the  trunks  of  young  trees,  is  employed. 

6.  Qvercus  Tincíoria. — The  black  or  guercitron  oak  is 
a  large  tree,  found  throughout  the  United  States,  south 
of  latitude  43®,  and  abundantly  in  the  middle  States, 
and  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  It 
is  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  American  forests,  being 
often  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  in  dia- 
meter. The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  deeply  furrowed 
bark  of  médium  thickness,  and  of  a  deep-brown  or  black 
color,  which  in  the  North  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  red,  scarlet,  and  gray  oaks,  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen ;  but  as  the  bark  of  the  Spanish  oak  in  the  South 
is  of  the  same  color,  all  doubt  of  its  identity  may  be  re- 
moved by  chewing  a  piece  of  the  cellular  integument, 
that  of  the  quercitron  being  very  bitter,  and  imparting 
a  yellow  color  to  the  saliva,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  other.  The  leaves  are  large,  deeply  laciniated,  and 
divided  into  four  or  five  lobes.  They  are  like  those  of 
the  scarlet  oak;  but,  during  the  summer,  have  their  sur- 
faces  roughened  with  small  glands  which  are  evident  to 
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ihe  eye  and  the  toucb.  The  fructíficatíon  is  biennial 
and  occurs  in  May.  The  acoms  usually  grow  in  clusters, 
are  of  a  farown  ooior^  sub-sessile,  and  half  buried  in  a 
thick,  scaly  cup. 

The  gnercUrony  so  much  uaed  in  dyeing,  is  obtaincd 
from  the  oellular  integnment;  and  the  bark  is  very  ex- 
tensively  employed  in  tanning,  for  whích  it  is  well 
adapted,  as  it  is  produced  in  great  abundance  and  is 
rich  in  tannrn.  .The  only  inconvenience  is,  that  shoes 
made  of  leather  tanned  with  it  are  apt  to  impart  a  yel- 
low  tinge  to  the  stockings.  This  color  of  the  leather 
does  not  increase  its  valué,  as  has  been  stated  by  some 
authoTs,  and  is  often  removed  by  a  particular  process. 

7.  Qíiercua  Alha. — The  white  oak  is  found  throughout 
the  United  States,  being  widely,  but  unequally  distri- 
buted  from  about  latitude  46^,  to  Florida,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  some  distance  beyond  the  Mississippi  River; 
extending  somewhat  further  northward  in  these  westem 
regions.  It  is  most  abundant  in  Virginia  and  in  the 
middle  States,  particularly  in  the  southwestem  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  upon  the  Monongahela  and  its  branches, 
where  it  sometimes  composes  nine-tenths  of  the  forest. 

The  white  oak  reaches  the  elevation  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  six  or  seven  feet.  The 
leaves  are  regularly  and  obliquely  divided  into  oblong, 
rounded  lobes,  destitute  of  points.  Soon  after  unfolding, 
they  are  reddish  above,  and  white  and  downy  beneath, 
but,  when  full  grown,  they  are  smooth  and  of  a  light 
green  above,  and  glaucous  below.  The  leaves  change 
in  autunm  to  a  bright-violet  color,  and  a  few  of  the  dried 
leaves  persist  till  the  circulation  is  renewed  in  the  spring. 
The  tree  is  easily  distinguishable  in  winter  by  this  pecu- 
liarity,  and  by  the  whiteness  of  its  bark.  It  puts  forth 
flowers  in  May,  which  are  succeeded  by  oval  acoms. 
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large,  very  sweet,  contained  in  fough^  sllallow,  grayish 
cups,  and  borne  singly,  or  in  paira,  by  peduncles  eight  or 
ten  lines  long,  attached  to  the  shoote  of  the  season. 

The  bark  is  often  variegated  with  large  black  spots, 
and,  on  trees  of  less  than  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  tbe 
epidermis  is  divided  into  squares ;  on  oíd  trees,  growing 
in  moist  grounds,  it  is  in  the  fonn  of  plates,  laterally 
attached.  The  barkis  considered  by  many  tannere  to 
be  the  best  for  preparing  leather  for  saddles  and  similar 
objects;  but  it  is  little  employed,  as  that  from  the  trunk 
and  large  limbs  alone  is  used,  and  on  these  the  cellular 
integument  is  much  thinner  than  it  is  on  those  of  the 
red  oak.  The  inner  bark  of  the  small  branches  con- 
tains  the  greatest  quantity  of  tannin. 

8.  Quercus  Gocciiiea. — The  scarlet  oak  is  most  abund- 
ant  in  the  middle  States,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Caro- 
lina and  Greorgia,  but  is  found  as  far  north  as  latitude 
43^.  It  grows  to  more  than  eighty  feet  in  height,  and 
three  or  four  in  diameter.  The  leaves,  which  are  sup- 
ported  by  long  petioles,  are  of  a  beautiful  green  color, 
shining  on  both  sides  and  remarkably  laciniated,  having 
usually  four  deep  sinuses,  which  are  very  broad  at  the  bot- 
tom.  They  change  with  the  first  cold,  and  after  several 
frosts  become  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  It  fructifies 
biennially,  flowering  in  May.  The  acorns  are  large, 
similarly  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  half  covered  with 
scaly  cups.  The  tree  produces  gálls,  which  are  applied 
to  the  same  purposes  as  the  European  galls  of  com- 
merce. 

The  bark  of  the  scarlet  oak  is  very  thick,  and  is  gene- 
rally  employed  in  tanning,  though  it  is  not  preferable  to 
that  of  the  red  and  gray  oaks. 

9.  Quercus  Ambigva. — The  gray  oak  is  abundant  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
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Champlaín  in  Vermont.  It  attains  a  height  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  íifteen  or  eighteen  inches. 
The  leaves  are  large,  smooÜi,  and  deeply  sinuated  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  rijw.  The  flowers  put  forth  in 
May,  and  are  succeeded  by  acoms  of  a  middling  8Íze, 
rounded  at  the  end  and  eontained  in  scaly  cups.  The 
wood  and  bark  are  similar  to  those  of  the  red  oak,  and 
the  latter  may  be  employed  in  tanning. 

10.  Quercua  Yirem. — This  species,  known  as  the  Uve 
oakf  is  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  south 
of  latitude  37^,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  México  as  far  as  the 
Sabine  River,  being  never  found  more  than  twenty  miles 
inland.  It  is  conunonly  forty  or  fiíty  feet  high,  and  one 
or  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  oval,  coriaceous, 
of  a  dark  green  color  above,  and  whitish  beneath,  per- 
sisting  during  several  years,  and  being  partially  renewed 
every  spring.  It  iructifies  once  in  two  years,  the  flowers 
appearing  in  May,  and  being  succeeded  by  acorns  of  an 
oval,  lengthened  form,  nearly  black,  and  eontained  in 
shallow,  grayish,  pedunculated  cups. 

The  bark  is  hard  and  thick,  and  of  a  blackish  color. 
It  is  very  excellent  for  tanning  leather,  but  is  not  largely 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  bark  from  a  number  of  other  species  of  American 
oaks  may  be  and  is  incidentally  employed  in  tanning, 
but  manufacturers  of  leather  in  the  United  States  make 
use  almost  entirely  of  those  which  have  been  described, 
and  particularly  of  the  fírst  four  kinds. 
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The  four  distínct  layers  of  which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  bark  is  composed,  are  not  equally  rich  in  tannin. 
Indeed,  the  epidermis  contains  nom^  aM  the  liber  yery 
little.  It  exists  chiefly  in  tlie  inner  layers  of  the  cortex, 
or  true  bark;  extractive  matter  predominating  in  the 
middle-colored  portion.  Davy  found  that  the  bark  of  a 
medium-sized  oak  contained  6.04  per  cent,  of  tannin, 
while  the  extemal  layers  gave  only  1.50. 

Barks  with  thick  epidermis  are  the  least  valuable  in 
tanning  ingredients. 

It  is  a  mooted  point  whether  the  quantity  of  tamún  in- 
creases  with  the  age  of  the  bark.  Fontenelle  and  Male- 
peyre  say  that  the  older  the  bark  the  more  of  tannin  it 
contains,  and  in  support  of  their  opinión  they  cite  the 
European  and  American  practice  of  coUecting  the  bark 
chiefly  from  the  maturer  trees. 

The  proper  season  for  separating  the  bark  ñx>m  trees 
is  in  the  spring  of  the  year^  when  the  sap  is  circulating 
most  actively,  and  before  the  complete  expansión  of  the 
leaf.  Davy  found  that  the  bark  of  oak  trees,  cut  in  the 
spring,  contained  nearly  one-third  more  of  tannin  than 
that  obtained  in  the  autumn,  thus  proving  the  advantage 
of  cuttíng  the  trees  in  the  former  season.  The  proper 
time  for  barking  the  oak  in  this  country  is  from  the  end 
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of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  varying  with  the  degree  of 
latitude,  the  expoeure  of  the  locality,  and  tbe  tempera- 
ture  of  the  season  which  lias  preceded  the  cutting. 
The  operation  should  be  postponed  until  afler  the  usual 
time  of  harvesting  the  bark,  if  the  previous  wint^r  has 
been  unoommonlj  se^icere  or  prolooged,  and  should  be 
ai^cipated,  if  a  mild  season  has  caused  an  early  cir- 
culation  of  the  sap.  In  óur  northern  States,  the  bark 
does  not  generallj  acquire  its  full  strength  of  tannin,  ñor 
is  it  proper  to  gather  it  until  the  middie  of  May,  and 
in  some  places  not  until  June.  In  lower  latitudes,  and 
in  a  warm  spring  succeeding  a  mild  winter,  it  may  be 
harvested  as  early  as  April.  The  bark  of  southem  oaks 
yields  generally  more  tannin  than  that  of  those  growing 
in  higher  latitudes ;  and  that  of  trees  in  dry  and  elevated 
places,  with  a  warm  exposure,  is  superior  to  the  bark 
taken  from  oaks  growing  in  low,  damp,  and  sbady  loca- 
tions.  Wet  seasons  have  likewise  an  influence  in  dími- 
nishing  the  tanning  power  of  bark. 

The  process  of  barking  is  in  general  well  understood. 
Immediately  after  the  tree  is  felled,  the  bark  is  cut  across 
circularly  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  trunk,  and  is  then 
split  off  in  longitudinal  pieces  of  the  proper  size,  and 
dried  slowly  in  the  shade.  The  greatest  attention  should 
be  paid  to  harvesting  it  properly,  as  it  loses  color  and 
becomes  mouldy  and  otherwise  injured  in  quality,  if 
suffered  to  heat  or  ferment.  The  best  mode  is  to  make 
what  are  called  by  foresters  temporary  lofla^  about  two 
feet  wide,  and  long  enough  to  hold  a  day's  peeling  of 
bark.  These  lofts  are  made  by  driving  uprights  of  forked 
Btakes  into  the  ground,  three  feet  high  in  the  back  row, 
and  two  and  a  half  in  the  front,  and  a  sloping  floor  is 
laid  upon  these  by  placing  loppings  between  the  forks  of 
the  bearers.  The  bark  is  then  laid  upon  this  floor,  with 
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tbe  thick  ends  towards  the  highest  8ide ;  the  smaUer  bark 
Í6  placed  ovw  this  to  the  height  of  mx  or  eight  inches^ 
and  the  bioad  pieces  are  laid  over  the  whole^  to  piotect 
it  from  rain  or  dew.  The  pieoes  diould  be  iainied  in  feur 
or  five  days,  ia  order  to  preveat  moiilding;  and  ín  about 
ten  daysy  they  will  be  sufficiently  diy  to  be  stac^ed  until 
wanted  by  the  taoner.  The  stack  should  not  exceed 
eight  feet  in  width,  in  order  that  fersi/wtatíon  may  not 
occur,  and  it  should  be  covered  with  a  loof  fonned  and 
ihatched  like  that  of  a  hay  or  oor&  stack. 
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METHODS  OP  ESTIMATIN6  THE  TANNING  POWER  OF 
ASTMNGENT  8ÜBSTANCB8. 

The  quality  of  bark  may  be  determined  by  inspection; 
but  a  chemical  examination  alone  will  enable  us  to  estí- 
mate accurately  ita  d^ree  of  excellence. 

A  good  bark  may  be  recognized  by  its  color.  That  is 
good  which  Í8  white  on  the  outer  eurface,  and  reddish  in 
the  interior :  which  is  rough,  dry,  fragile^  and  with  a  clean 
fracture,  free  from  fíbres.  The  astringency  of  its  taste, 
and  its  odor  should  be  decisivo,  more  particularly  when 
it  Í3  ground. 

When  the  epidermis  and  libér  are  dry,  thick,  and 
blackish,  and  channelled  with  large  crevices,  the  bark 
is  of  inferior  quality.  These  oíd  barks  are  in  an  incipi- 
ent  state  of  decomposition ;  as  is  also  the  case  with  bark 
which  has  been  long  exposed  to  dampness. 

Bark  intemally  of  a  red  color,  which  has  become 
nearly  inodorous,  dingy  and  rusty,  has  likewise  depre- 
ciated  in  useful  properties. 

The  determination  of  the  quality  of  bark  by  chemical 
meaos,  is  based  upon  the  separation  of  the  tannin,  that 
component  upon  which  its  valué  as  tanning  material  ex- 
clusively  depends.  The  requisite  manipulations  are  as 
foUows: — 

We  have  already  mentíoned  the  fact  that  a  character- 
istic  behavior  of  gelatine  is  to  form  an  insoluble  com- 
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pound  with  tannin,  which  is  entirely  distinct  in  properties 
from  its  constituents  in  their.  original  states.  üpon  this 
reaction  depends  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the 
tanner's  art. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  valué  of  barks^  or  tanning 
substances,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  ratio,  by 
weight,  of  the  precipitates  thrown  down  by  gelatine  from 
aqueous  infusions  of  equal  weights  of  the  materíals.  These 
precipitates,  separated  by  filtration  and  dried,  give,  by  the 
dififerences  in  weight,  the  relative  proportions  of  tannin. 

Davj/a  Ptooeaa. — Davy's  prooess  is  to  digest  460  grains 
of  the  powdered  bark  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
after  a  da/s  repose,  and  frequent  stirring  during  the  in- 
terval,  to  filter.  The  filtrate  is  then  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  a  liquid  made  by  dissolying  60  grains  of 
gelatine,  or  puré  isinglass,  in  two  pints  of  hot  water,  and 
the  mixture  is  then  filtered.  The  precipitate  on  the 
fílter  is  to  be  dried  in  the  air  and  accurately  weighed. 
As  the  precipitates  of  gelatine  by  tannin,  when  dry, 
average  40  per  cent,  of  tannin,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  an 
approximate  result  by  calculation.  For  example,  sup- 
pose  the  precipitate  weighs  150  grains,  then  as 

100  :  40  : :  150  :  60  =  the  amount  of  tannin  in  the  460 
grains  of  bark  operated  upon,  or  13.04  per  cent. 

Bostock  is  convinced  that  the  precipitate  of  gelatine  by 
tannin,  in  the  above  process,  is  so  intimately  suspended 
through  the  liquid  as  to  render  its  entire  separation  by 
fíltering  almost  impossible,  a  portion  always  passing 
through  the  filter.  At  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of 
tannin  which  it  contains  is  not  uniform,  as  that  which 
goes  down  first  carries  about  50  per  cent. ;  while  that 
which  ensues  takes  scarcely  any  with  it.  Acting  upon 
these  suggestions,  Bell  Stephens  proposed  the  following 
improvement  upon  Davy's  method : — 
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Bell  Slephem's  Procesa. — Small  strípe  of  hides  are  to  be 
soaked  for  isome  hours  in  a  weak  solution  of  tanning  ma- 
terial^ made  with  water  at  90^  F.  In  from  8  to  10  hours 
ihe  whole  of  the  tannin  is  abstracted,  and  the  increase 
of  the  weight  of  the  stríps,  thus  acquired,  will  indícate 
the  precifle  amount  absorbed  by  them. 

The  strips  must  be  weighed  in  a  drj  state ;  but  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  tanning  liquor,  they  should  be 
softened  by  being  soaked  in  wann  water,  and  by  work- 
ing  with  tile  fingers,  so  as  to  facilítate  the  subsequent 
absorption  of  the  tanning  principie.  When  they  are 
taken  out,  drying  must  precede  the  final  weighing.  The 
best  skins  for  this  essay  are  sound  fresh  ox  hides,  shaved 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  thinness. 

Though  Davy's  method  is  not  faultless,  it  is  preferable 
to  that  of  Stephens,  which,  owing  to  the  unequal  ab- 
sorption of  water  by  the  skin  at  different  times,  cannot 
gíve  the  exact  amount  of  tannin. 

A  thorough  examination  of  all  the  parts  of  the  several 
species  of  oak  at  different  stages  of  their  growth,  showing 
the  comparative  valué  in  tanning  principie,  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  would  be  interesting  to  the  tanner  as 
well  as  satisfactory  to  the  man  of  science. 

WarringUm's  Procesa. — The  foUowing  method,  as  com- 
municated  by  the  author,  is  taken  from  the  memoirs  of 
the  London  Chemical  Society,  1847 : — 

"  Gelatine  was  selected  as  the  basis  for  the  estimation 
of  their  comparative  valué;  and  after  several  triáis  with 
various  kinds  of  natural  and  manufactured  gelatine,  such 
as  varieties  of  isinglass,  glue,  patent  gelatine,  &c.,  the 
fihest  long  staple  isinglass  was  found  to  be  the  most 
constant  in  its  quality  and  least  liable  to  undergo  change. 

"  With  this,  therefore,  the  test  solution  was  prepared, 
of  such  a  strength  that  each  división,  by  measure  in  the 
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ordmary  alkatimeter  tube,  should  be  equivalent  to  the 
one-tenth  or  one-foarth  of  a  grain  of  puré  •  tannin,  and 
tfans  the  namber  of  divisions  used  would  indícate  tbe  pro* 
portion  of  available  tannin^  or  substance  precipitable  by 
gelatine  contaíned  in  any  specimen.  A  given  weight  of 
the  sample  under  tríal  was  then  infused  in  water,  or,  if 
neces&ary,  the  astríngent  matter  extracted  by  boiling, 
and  the  olear  liquid  precipitated  by  the  test  solution 
until  no  further  deposit  occurred. 

^^It  was  necessary  in  the  course  of  this  operation  to  test 
at  intervals  a  portion  of  the  solution  under  examination, 
to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  trial;  and  this,  from  the 
nature  of  the  precipitate,  was  attended  at  first  with  some 
little  difficulty;  paper  fílters  were  inadmissible  from  the 
quantity  of  the  solution  tfaey  would  absorb,  and  thus 
introduce  a  source  of  extensivo  error;  subsidence  ren- 
dered  the  operation  very  tedious.  The  plan  I  have 
adopted  is  as  foUows:  A  piece  of  glass  tubing,  about 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  about  half  an  inch  intemal 
diameter,  is  selected,  and  this  has  a  small  piece  of  wet 
sponge  loosely  introduced  into  its  lower  extremity,  and 
when  it  is  wished  to  abstract  a  part  of  the  fluid  under 
investigation,  for  a  sepárate  testing,  tliis  is  imniersed  a 
few  seconds  in  the  partially  precipitated  solution;  the 
clear  liquid  then  filters  by  ascent  through  the  sponge 
into  the  tube,  and  is  to  be  decanted  frotn  its  other  ex- 
treniity  into  a  test  glass ;  if,  on  adding  a  drop  of  the 
gelatine  solution  to  this,  a  fresh  precipitate  is  caused,  the 
whole  is  retumed  to  the  original  bulk,  and  the  process 
proceeded  in,  and  so  on  until  the  operation  is  perfected ; 
this  method  of  operation  is  facilitated  by  conducting  the 
examination  in  a  deep  glass.  After  a  few  triáis  the 
manipulation  will  be  found  exceedingly  easy,  and  in  this 
way  considerable  aceuracy  may  be  arrived  at." 
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Tahle  o/the  Average  Quantiíy  of  Tannin  in  áiffermt  Subsiances. 


Substanoes. 

Peroentage 
of  tannin. 

Avíkaiitjr. 

Catechu,  Bombav    .... 

65.0 

Davy. 

"        Bengal      .        .        .        . 

44.0 

u 

Bhatanj  root           .... 

42.6 

Peschier. 

ti                (t 

88.3 

0.  G.  Gmelin. 

Kino  (tannín  and  extraotive)     . 

76.0 

TaaqnelÍD. 

Btttea  gum  (hulea /rondoBUy  or  dhak- 

^^^) 

78.2 

E.  SoUy. 

Natgalls,  Aleppo     .... 

65.0 

Gaibourt. 

Chínese    .        .        .        , 

69.0 

Bley. 
Boder. 

"        Istrian      .... 

24.0 

Oak^old;     white  ínner  bark    . 

21.0 

Cadet  de  GaasÍDOOOrt. 

ti         u                 u               u              ^            ^ 

14.2 

Davy, 

"    yonng:      *'           '*          .         . 

15.2 

« 

''        <<    ooloredortniddlebark    . 

4.0 

« 

«        "    entirebark     . 

6.0 

Davy  and  Gkiger. 

"        "    spríng  cut  bark 

22.0 

Davy. 

'*    Eermefi;  bark  ofthe  root 

8.9 

(1 

Terra  japónica,  or  gambir 

40.0 

Esenbeok. 

Avens  root  (j^eum  urbanum)    . 

41.0 

Tromsdorff. 

Squill,  bulb 

24.0 

Vogel. 

Statice,  of  South  Carolina 

12.4 

Parrish. 

Birohbark 

1.6 

Davy. 

u       u 

1.4 

Biggers. 

Beech  «!.!!! 

2.0 

Davy. 

Laroh   "•.... 

1.6 

« 

Hazel   " 

8.0 

u 

Chestnat,  American^  rose 

8.0 

Cadet  de  Gassinconrt. 

"        Carolina   .... 

6.0 

tt             (( 

«        French     .... 

4.0 

Jnlia  de  Fontenelle. 

'<        Spanish,  white  inner  bark  . 

1.8 

Davy. 

"              "        coloredormiddle 

bark 

0.8 

« 

"              «       entirebark 

0.5 

ti 

"        horse        .... 

2.0 

Julia  de  Fontenelle. 

Poplar,  Lombardy   .... 

8.5 

((            « 

Black  thom 

8.8 

Davy. 

Ashbark 

8.8 

M 

Sassafras,  bark  of  the  root 

58.0 

Beínsch. 

Elm 

2.9 

Davy. 

Samach,  Sioilj        .... 

16.2 

« 
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Substances. 

Peroentage 
of  tannin 

Anthority. 

Sumach.  Malaga     .... 

16.4 

Davy. 

U             "            .          ,          .          . 

10.4 

Franck. 

"        Carolina    .         .         .         . 

6.0 

Cadet  de  Gassinooort. 

"        Virginia    .         .         .         . 

10.0 

«            « 

Willow,  Leicester;  white  inner  bark  . 

16.0 

Davy. 

«            *f          colored  or  middle 

bark 

8.1 

<( 

«            "          entírebark. 

6.8 

« 

<<            <'          bark  of  the  tnink 

1.4 

Bíggera. 

"        weeping    .... 

16.0 

Cadet  de  (Jassinooort 

Sycamore  bark        .... 

16.0 

«            « 

u               u 

1.4 

Biggers. 

Eider          "           \ 

2.8 

Davy. 

Plum-tree   "           .... 

1.6 

Biggers. 

Cadet  de  Ghisñacourt 

Cherry.tree"           .         .         .         . 

24.0 

«        "  Comish  .... 

19.0 

«            « 

Tormentil  root         .         .         .         . 

46.0 

M                   U 

Comus  sanguínea  of  Canadá 

44.0 

U                   U 

Alderbark 

36.0 

U                   U 

Aprícot  bark 

82.0 

U                   U 

Pomegranate  bark   .... 

82.0 

U                   « 

Bohemian  olive       .... 

14.0 

«                   « 

Tan  Bhrub  with  myrtle  leaves,  bark   . 

18.0 

l(                   « 

Servioe-tree  bark  (June  berry)  . 

18.0 

«                   « 

Cloves    

15.0 

Dayy. 

Winter'sbark          .         .        .         . 

9.0 

Henrj. 
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CHAPTEB    X. 
TAN,  OR  POWDEKED  OAK-BARK. 

The  more  finely  divided  a  substance,  the  sooner  and 
more  readily  does  it  yield  to  the  action  of  the  liquid 
which  dissolves  its  constituents.  Water,  accordingly, 
dissolves  the  tannin  from  bark  in  powder  much  more 
readily  than  from  bark  in  coarse  pieces.  The  grinding 
of  the  bark  for  tanning  purposes  is,  therefore,  indispen- 
sable. It  must  not,  however,  be  reduced  to  impalpable 
fineness,  else  the  eolvent  will  act  upon  it  too  rapidly. 
Very-  fine  powders  also  form  a  compact  masa  when  wet, 
and  thus  obstruct  or  retard  the  infíltration  of  the  Bolvent 
liquid. 

Bark  is  ground  in  milis  varying  in  construction  in  dif- 
ferent  countries,  and  driven  or  propelled  by  horse,  water, 
or  steam  power.  In  England,  it  is  crushed  between 
chasers,  or  stones.  There  is  a  mili  of  ingenious  construc- 
tion used  in  Saliéronos  tannery  in  France,  but  as  its 
rapid  motion  so  modifíes  the  bark  as  to  cause  it  to  impart 
color  to  the  hides,  we  omit  a  description  of  it. 

In  the  south  of  France  they  use  a  vertical  mili  of 
hard  stone,  similar  to  that  employed  for  crushing  oil 
seeds.  It  consista  of  two  vertical  stones  (Fig.  2),  of 
about  71  feet  in  diameter,  and  18  inches  in  thickness. 
The  axle  of  these  stones  is  fixed  in  a  fráme  which  in- 
closes  an  upright  shaft  turning  upon  a  pivot,  and  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  a  strong  stone  bed.     Rotary  motion 
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Fig.2. 


1^ 


^ 


beíng  communieated^  imparts  to  each  stone  a  double 
moyement;  that  upon  the  other^  and  that  which  it  under- 
goes  in  describiBg  a  circle  upon  the  stone  bed  upon 
which  it  roUs. 

The  axle  of  each  stone  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
allow  it  to  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  circum- 
stances.  One  of  the  stones  is  placed  nearer  to  the  verti- 
cal shaít  than  the  other^  so  as  to  give  a  greater  extent  of 
crushing  surfaoe  beneath.  Two  foUowers  press  the  bark 
forward  under  the  stones,  and  a  cloth  is  attached  to  the 
outer  one,  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  off  any  pieces  of 
bark  that  may  adhere  to  the  edges  of  the  stones. 

BagruxUé  McuMne  for  Ghopping  Bark  and  Fleshing 
Hides. — Fig.  3.  General  plan  of  the  mili. 

Fig.  4.  Longitudinal  section,  showing  the  elevation  of 
a  part  of  the  machinery. 

Fig.  6.  Section  across  part  of  the  mili. 

A  (Fig,  3).  Part  of  an  undershot  wheel  moving  the 
machinery.  B.  Shaft  of  the  wheel,  giving  motion  to  the 
bevelled  cog-wheel  c.  Another  wheel  f,  placed  upon  a 
vertical  shaít,  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  motion  of  the 
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wheel  c,  and  the  cogs  upon  its  periphery  move  the  ham- 
mer  fof  beating  the  bark,  and  also  the  choppers,  in  the 
second  story  of  the  building. 

D  (Fig.  4) .  A  horizontal  wheel  bevelled  upon  its  inclined 
surface,  and  toothed  in  an  epicycloidal  manner  upon  its 


Fig.  4. 


periphery.  This  wheel  tums  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
large  horizontal  shaít  e^  which  passes  through  the  first 
floor  of  the  building.  F.  Cog-wheel,  before  referred  to, 
gearing  with  the  large  bevelled  wheel  o. 

G.  Pinion  upon  the  axle  of  the  millstone  i  (Fig.  5). 

p.  The  beam  or  handle  of  the  cutting-blades,  moving 
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upon  a  pivot;  and  made  to  rise  or  fall^  by  the  motion 
communicated  to  the  lever  n,  by  the  cogs  upon  the  wheel 
c.  When  one  of  the  cogs  becomes  disengaged  from  the 
end  of  the  lever,  the  beam  falls  by  its  own  weight, 
and  the  steel  blades  upon  its  extremity  come  in  contact 
with  and  divide  the  pieces  of  bark  placed  between  them 
and  similar  knives  fastened  to  the  platform  at  i.  The 
platform  i  is  made  of  strong  timbas  firmly  secured  by 
bolts  to  the  rafters  of  the  floor,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
resist  the  shock  of  the  falling  beam.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  knife-blades  are  open,  so  that  the  divided 
pieces  of  bark  may  fall  through  them  into  a  conduit  Q, 
from  which  they  enter  the  hopper  of  the  mili  H,  to  be 
conducted  to  the  latter  by  a  guide  J  (Fig.  5).  The  lower 
part  of  the  conduit  Q  is  provided  with  a  wire-cloth,  which 


Fig.  6. 
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allows  tíie  powder  to  fall  into  a  box  k.  The  tan,  ground 
in  the  mili,  passes  through  the  conduit  o^  and  falls  upon 
the  sieve  or  bolter  l,  its  finer  partióles  passing  through 
into  the  trough  m  ;  those  which  have  not  been  sufficiently 
expofied  to  trituration  being  received  upon  the  concave 
mortar  or  support  s,  and  there  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine 
división,  by  the  action  of  the  round-headed  hammer  b, 
which  is  worked  by  the  cogs  upon  the  wheel  c.  The 
Bupport  is  hoUowed  out  in  such  a  way  that,  at  each 
blow  of  the  hammer,  the  partióles  of  tan  acted  upon  are 
thrown  out  upon  the  side  opposite  to  that  at  which  they 
entered  it. 

T.  Bevelled  pinion,  in  gear  with  the  upper  surface  of 
the  wheel  d,  and  having  the  end  of  its  shafk  connected 
with  the  crank  v,  by  means  of  which  the  motion  is  com- 
municated  to  the  machinery  for  fleshing  the  skins.  The 
crank  is  connected  by  means  of  the  rod  w  with  the  lever 
Xy  the  end  of  which  is  perforated  with  a  number  of  boles, 
by  which  the  bar  is  so  adjusted  that  the  length  of  the 
stroke  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 

y  (Fig.  3).  Shaft  moving  upon  two  axles,  the  sockets  of 
which  are  imbedded  in  the  opposite  walls  of  the  room ;  the 
lever  y  (Rg.  4)  is  connected  with  it  near  one  end;  and  at 
about  two-thirds  of  its  length  the  cranks  n,  n,  are  attached, 
which  give  a  recipfbcating  movement  to  the  branehes  A,  h, 
which  support  the  fleshing-knives ;  so  that,  at  each  revo- 
lution  of  the  crank  v,  to  admit  the  movement  of  which 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  above  it,  the  branehes 
hf  h,  for  fleshing  the  skins,  are  made  to  move  in  a  trans- 
verse  direction.  In  Fig.  4,  the  knife  for  fleshing  is  repre- 
sented  at/,  fixed  between  two  springs  a,  a,  which  render  it 
sufficiently  movable  to  prevent  it  from  injuring  the  skins 
when  passing  across  them.    It  is  fastened  by  its  forked 
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extremity  to  the  braneh  A  by  a  screw  and  nut,  so  that  it 
can  be  unscrewed  and  sharpened  wh^i  n^cessary. 

z.  Stop  on  tbe  braneh  A,  which  is  connected  with  the 
íbrked  leveí?^,  by  means  of  which  the  knife  is  made  to 
retum  to  %he  md  of  the  skin  without  touching  its  surface. 
The  extremity  of  the  braneh  h  rolls  upon  the  roUer  Z. 
By  lowering  the  handle  m,  the  knife  is  eleyated,  while 
the  skin  is  being  placed  upon  or  removed  from  the  table. 
5.  Table  or  bench  upon  which  the  skins  are  deposited. 
Each  table  is  provided  with  four  wheels  p,  p^  running  in 
the  grooves  g^  g^  which  maintain  it  in  position,  and 
enable  it  to  be  moved  at  will  by  the  levers  c,  c,  so  that 
each  portion  of  skin  may  be  in  tum  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  knife. 

d.  A  spring,  pressing  upon  the  skin  near  the  edge  of 
the  table^  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  changing  its  positíon 
under  the  fleshing-knife.  The  iron  support,  or  handle  of 
the  knife^  is  forked  pr  divided,  so  as  to  receive  the  blade 
between  its  two  extremities.  The  knife  is  12  or  13 
inches  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  inches  in  breadth,  and 
is  adj  usted  in  the  open  part  of  the  handle,  being  pre- 
vented  fix)m  swerving  by  the  two  springs  o,  a. 

The  roUer  Z,  with  its  forked  lever,  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged  that  the  knife  can  be  elevated  to  the  proper  dis- 
tance  from  the  table,  by  pulling  the  handle  m,  and  hook- 
ing  it  upon  a  nail,  so  that  the  skin  may  be  removed  or 
placed  upon  the  table  without  the  necessity  of  ungearing 
the  pinion  t;  the  work  being  again  commenced  wheu  the 
handle  is  allowed  to  ríse. 

Two  benches  or  tables  are  used  in  this  apparatus^  in 
order  that  the  knife  may  be  in  operation  above  one  of 
them,  while  the  workman  is  occupied  in  adjusting  a  fresh 
skin  upon  the  other.  These  benches  should  be  as  wide 
as  the  largest  skins,  and  should  be  made  sloping  at  a 
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digfat  iDgle.  The  akinfi  are  kept  in  cloee  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  support^  by  clamps  pressing  their  bor- 
den down  upon  iU  edges.  The  pressuie  of  the  knives 
«pcML  the  skin  is  regalated  by  weighls  pljotd  upon  the 
beams  or  brandies  which  support  them.  The.  inventor 
does  not  confine  the  application  of  tíiia  portion  of  the 
macbinery  to  Übe  preparation  of  skins  for  the  tanning 
pjroceas;  but  abo  adapte  it  to  the  purpoeee  of  tatmng  and 
to  thcee  of  the  currier,  by  substituting  hard  brushes  or 
other  impleBients  for  the  knives.  Moiion  may  be  com- 
municated  to  the  macbinery  by  the  water-wheel  already 
desciibed;  by  a  steam-engíne,  or  by  horse  power;  the 
labor  of  two  horses  being  sufficient  for  the  purpoae. 

Wddan's  MOl  for  Onnding   OaJí>'Bark.—Fig.   6,   A, 
Wooden  beam  or  croBs-piece,  imbedded  in  the  walle  of 

Fig.e. 


the  building,  and  perforated  for  the  reception  of  the  upper 
axle  of  the  main  ahaft. 

B.  Iron  píate  or  aocket  for  the  axle. 

c.  Axle  of  the  shaft^  the  dotted  linea  ahowing  ita 
connection  with  the  latter. 
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D.  The  shafty  which  ms^  be  square^  octagonal,  or  of 
other  suitable  form. 

£.  Leyer  giving  motion  to  the  shaft  by  the  power  of 
horses,  hatoiesped  to  the  end.  When  water  or  other 
power  is  employed,  jthe  lever  is  replaced  by  a  wheel  with 
the  proper  gearing. 

F.  Cylinder  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  mili.  It 
flhould  be  made  of  iron  or  brass,  and  may  be  either  com- 
pact  or  hoUow,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  Unes  in  the  figore» 

6.  Teeth;  or  projections  for  breaking  and  grindiiig  the 
bark* 

H.  Lower  teeth  for  the  same  parpóse. 

I.  Extemal  iron  or  brass  cylinder,  provided  with  simi- 
lar projections  upon  its  inner  surface,  and  firmly  clamped 
and  bolted  to  the  solid  framework  Q,  which  forms  the 
base  of  the  machine. 

K.  Lower  pivot  or  axle,  fírmly  united  with  the  main 
shaíl,  and  tuming  in  a  socket  like  the  upper  one. 

L.  Iron  or  copper  socket,  fixed  in  the  cross-beam  r. 

H.  Begulating  screw  passing  through  the  nut  K,  and 
the  lower  cross-beam  t.  By  tuming  it,  the  teeth  within 
the  mili  may  be  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  eflect,  at  will,  a  coarser  or  finer  división  of 
the  bark. 

o.  Hopper,  made  of  strong  wood,  for  receiving  the 
materíals  which  are  to  be  ground. 

p.  Gonical  lining  of  the  interior  of  the  mili,  also  made 
of  strong  wood.  The  whole  apparatus  is  supported  upon 
four  uprights  Q,  Q,  firmly  imbedded  in  the  ground,  and 
held  together  by  the  cross-beams  b  and  t,  there  being 
two  at  R,  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Sieves  of 
wire  are  placed  between  the  cylinder  p  and  the  floor, 
which  permit  the  passage  through  their  interstices  of  the 
fine  tan.  and  retain  that  which  is  too  coarse. 
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Bínoe  ite  first  introdoctioivMr.  Weldcm  has  improved 
the  constructíon  of  his  mili,  hy  making  the  teeth  movar 
ble,  and  bj  otiier  oliaiigea  which  we  proceed  to  describe. 

Fig.  7.  SectícNi  of  the  improved  mili.    ^ 


Fig.7. 


A,  A.  Hopper  for  receiving  the  bark. 

B.  Shan;  of  the  mili. 

G.  Conical  casing  of  the  cutting  surfaces,  for  feeding 
the  mili. 

D,  D.  Collar  for  staying  the  teeth,  with  four  bolts,  A. 

E.  Elevation  of  the  conical  part  of  the  mili  in  which 
the  teeth  are  placed. 

G.  Section  of  the  opposite  side,  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  teeth  are  adjusted. 

d,  d.  One  of  the  teeth  entering  the  lower  neck, 

H,  H.  Lower  collar  in  which  the  teeth  are  imbedded. 

a,  a,  a.  Outer  cylinder,  or  cone,  cast  in  one  piece,  and 
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showing  the  manner  in  wbieh  tha  mov&ble  teeth  tf  f, 
are  adjusted. 

I,  I.  £im  or  collar  ím  the  attacfanMiit  of  the  moTable 
teeth ;  a  part  of  it  is  seen,  detached,  in  Fig.  8. 

K^  K.  Support  of  the  interior  of  the  mill^  fastened  to 
the  outer  cone  or  cylinder  bj  two  bolts  c,  c. 

Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


L.  Lower  part  of  the  shaft,  tuming  in  a  copper  socket 
K,  which  rests  upon  the  top  of  a  screw  by  which  the 
height  of  the  inner  part  of  the  mili  is  regulated.  Fig.  9 
exhibits  this  part,  with  the  collar  of  the  rim,  in  which 
the  socket  and  adjusting  screw  are  placed. 

Fig.  10.  One  of  the  movable  teeth,  detached  from  the 
exterior  of  the  mili. 

Fig.  11  is  one  of  the  teeth  from  the 
interior  of  the  mili. 

These  teeth  are  blades  of  iron  or 
composition-metal,  ground  to  an  edge,  and  so  placed  in 
the  mili  that  the  cutting  surfaces  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  inclined  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
revolution  of  the  shaft. 

FarooCa  Barh-Chopping  Machine. — ^This  machine  con- 
sists  of  two  feeding  cylinders  A,  a.  (Fig,  12),  which  con- 
voy the  bark,  previously  spread  out  upon  an  inclined 
table  a,  to  the  edges  of  four  large  steel  blades  b  b,  which 
are  fixed  in  a  spiral  direction  upon  the  periphery  of  two 
parallel  circles,  revolving  with  the  shaft  c.  The  cylin- 
ders  A,  A,  are  grooved,  and  are  moved  by  cog-wheels  with 
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long  teeth.  The  power,  from  whatever  source,  is  trans- 
mitted  at  the  same  time  to  these  wheeis  and  to  the 
bladed  circles ;  6  is  a  steel  tie-pieoe  which  supports  the 
pieces  of  bark  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  knives, 
each  of  the  latter  passing  over  it^  like  one  blade  of  a 
pwr  of  shears  over  the  other. 

The  levers  f  suspend  the  weight  G,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  bear  upon  the  shaft  of  the  cylinder  A^  which  is  con- 
stantly  elevated  by  the  passage  of  the  bark  beneath  it. 
Guides  are  so  placed  as  to  direct  these  levers  in  their 
vertical  movements^  and  the  bark  is  prevented,  by  guards 
or  side  pieces,  from  falling  out  of  the  grooves,  over  the 
sides  of  the  cylinders.  The  feeding  cylinders  are  2  feet 
2  inches  in  circumference^  and  the  relation  of  the  pinion 
of  the  wheel  c  to  the  wheel  J  which  moves  it,  is  that  of 
1  to  5.  About  66  feet  of  bark  will  pass  between  the 
cylinders  in  one  minute;  in  the  same  time  the  wheel 
makes  130  revolutions,  and  as  it  is  armed  with  4  blades, 
the  bark  is  cut  into  520  pieces,  each  one  nearly  l^th 
inches  in  length.  More  than  1600  pounds  of  bark  can 
be  chopped  in  an  hour  with  this  machine,  when  in  good 
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order  and  properly  worked.    Some  are  madb^  witli  wUch 
one  man  can  work  up  daily  more  than  3000  pounds. 
Fig.  13  is  the  plan  in  elevatüon. 


Kg.  18. 


Fig.  14  Í8  the  ground  plan. 

Fig.  14. 
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Fig.  15  shQjws  the  axle-pin  óf  the  bladed  cylinder;  and 
Fig.  16  is  an  end  view  of  the  latter. 


Kg.  16. 


Fig.  16. 


Rg.  17  represents  th*  cast-iron  frame  which  supports 
the  channelled  cylinders  and  bladed  cylinder. 

Fig.  17. 


The  bark,  after  being  chopped  as  described  above,  is 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  mill^  which  consists  chiefly 
of  two  parts,  the  receiving  and  the  revolving  cylinder. 
The  former  is  a  thin,  hoUow  cylinder,  terminated  below 
by  a  truncated  cone,  the  interior  of  which  is  provided 
with  spiral  blades  or  teeth,  some  of  which  extend  as  far 
as  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  base  of  the  cone 
is  attached  by  legs  to  the  cast  framework  which  supports 
the  whole  apparatus.  Above  the  cylinder  is  a  hopper, 
which  is  fed  from  time  to  time  with  chopped  bark,  the 
powdered  tan  falling  down  between  the  outer  cylinder 
and  the  inner  one.     The  outer  surface  of  the  movable 
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cylindtr  is  provided  with  spiral  teeth^  similar  to  those  of 
the  inner  one,  and  máde  of  a  wedge-shape^  so  as  to  pre- 
sen! a  cutting  edge  to  the  fragments  of  bark,  which  are 
first  cut  and  divided  by  the  teeth  which  extend  towards 
its  upper  part>  tfnd  are  then  pulverized  by  those  upon 
the  two  conical  surfaces.  The  cylinder  is  made  to  re- 
Yolve  by  a  shaft  set  in  a  socket  which  is  stayed  by  a^ 
tie-piece.  This  latter  is  traversed  by  a  screw,  by  means 
of  which  the  nut  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  in- 
crease  or  diminish  the  space  between  it  and  the  receiving 
cylinder,  and  to  alter  at  will  thíe  quality  of  the  powder 
as  to  fíneness  of  división.  A  bar  passes  horizontally 
across  the  interior  of  the  inner  cylinder,  and  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  shaft  passing  through  it  The  horse 
moving  the  machinery  is  hamessed  to  an  arm  attached 
to  a  casi-iron  píate  on  top  of  the  shaft.  This  mili  is 
calculated  to  make  25  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and  is 
capable  of  grinding  8600  pounds  of  bark  in  24  hours. 

Bouryeois's  Bark  Mil. — This  machine,  which  was  in- 
vented  in  1841,  and  is  described  in  volume  liv.  page 
193,  of  the  French  reports  of  expired  patents,  is  used  to 
grind  bark  by  means  of  two  cylinders,  one  of  which 
(Figs.  18  and  19),  serving  as  a  case  for  the  handle,  is  of 
a  cylindrical  shape  extemally,  while  the  other  and  in* 
temal  one  is  conical;  the  mili  revolving  in  a  vertical 
instead  of  a  horizontal  direction.  The  outer  cylinder 
12  is  fixed  by  an  iron  framework,  10,  to  the  wooden  sup- 
ports  of  the  mili,  while  the  inner  cylinder,  11,  is  mova- 
ble.  This  cylinder  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer 
one,  are  both  fluted  with  longitudinal  grooves,  describ- 
ing  curves  along  their  length.  Each  of  these  grooves  is 
divided  into  two,  at  the  larger  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
into  four  at  the  smaller  end,  the  separation  commencing 
at  the  middle.    The  inner  cylinder  can  be  completely 
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encased  in  the  ooter  one,  bj  the  turaing  óf  the  screws^ 
14,  and  the  arrongemen^  of  grooves  is  íntended  to  effect 
a  more  or  lees  complete  dÍTÍsion  of  the  partióles  of  tan. 

When  the  eylinders  aro  cloaelj  in  contacta  the  bark  is 
first  exposed  to  the  actkm  of  the  largor  grooves,  which 
are  deeper  than  the  others,  and  ifaen  becomes  engaged  in 
the  second  and  third  diyifiions,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
reduced  to  a  finer  powder.  If  it  be  desired  to  produce  a 
lesa  ccHnplete  tritttratioB,  the  screws,  14,  are  loosened,  and 
the  spríng,  13,  then  presses  tiie  inner  cylinder  from  its 
place,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bark  is  only  acted  upon 
bj  the  largor  grooves. 

Rg.  18. 


Fig.  18.     1.  Hopper  of  the  mili. 

2.  Spout  of  the  hopper. 

3.  Begulator  of  the  spout. 

4.  5.  Escapement  wheel. 
6.  Handle  of  the  regulator. 
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7.  bÍ8f  Btrap  attach^é  to  thé  spout. 
8^  9^  10.  The  spoút  aad  ite  motive  appli- 
MPtOo    «opriaig  and  Biarap, 

11.  Handle  fortuving  the  machifie. 

12.  Arm  of  the  ley^  taming  the  spout. 

13.  Trundle. 

14.  Larga  cog-'wheeL 
16.  Small  cog-wheeL 

16.  Intemal  conical  cylindtr. 
17«  External  conical  cylmder. 

18.  Trough  for  receiyÍHg  the  tan. 

19.  Wooden  framework. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  19.     1.  Fly-wheel. 

2.  Spoüt  under  the  hopper. 

3.  Hopper. 

4.  Trundle. 

5.  Lever  arm  for  tuming  the  spout. 

6.  Axle  of  the  lever. 

7f  Sf  9.  The  motor  and  regulating  appli- 
ances  of  the  spout. 
10.  Framework  supporting  the  cylinders. 
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!!•  Interftal  cylinder,  with  grooves,  cut  bb 
before  described, 

12.  Extemal  cjlinder  channeÜed  like  the 

inner  oae: 

13.  Spring^regulatiiig  the  inner  cylinder. 
14, 1^.  Comprefifiing^Bcrews,  acting  upon  this 

cylinder. 

16.  Spring  acting  upon  the  spout. 

17.  S^capement  wheel. 

18.  Begulator  of  the  spout. 

•  19.  Handle  of  the  regulator. 

20.  Axis  of  the  cylinders, 

21.  Small  canting«-wheel. 
23.  Large  canting-wheel. 

23.  Axle  of  the  trundle  and  fly-wheel. 

24.  Crank. 

25.  Wooden  framework. 

Lespinaaae's  Bark  Mil. — This  apparatus  was  invented 
in  1843,  and  is  descríbed  in  vol.  lix.  at  page  428,  of 
the  French  expired  patent  reports.  Fig.  20,  ¿,  iron 
shaft  tumed  by  the  pinion,  moved  by  the  power,  and 
supporting  and  moving  the  stops  of  the  rammers  or 
stampers,  c,  shown  at  k  in  the  figure.  This  shaft  acts 
upon  the  conical  pinion,  6,  and  through  it  upon  the  simi- 
lar vertical  pinion,/,  which  communicates  the  motion  to 
a  small  horizontal  shaft,  Z,  upon  which  there  is  another 
similar  pinion,  ^,  by  means  of  which  the  horizontal 
pinion,  hy  is  made  to  revolve.  This  latter  transmits 
the  motion  to  a  vertical  shaft,  o,  and  gives  a  recip- 
rocating  movement  by  means  of  the  pinions,  e,  /,  gr,  A,  to 
the  curb,  m,  placed  horizontally  between  the  sides  of  the 
rammer,  n.  This  curb,  by  its  constant  movement  to  and 
fro,  forces  the  portions  of  bark  divided  by  the  knives  of 
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the  rammer,  n^  through  the  holes,  x^  made  of  different  di- 
mensions  in  the  sides  of  the  apparatus^  into  the  couduiti 
tj  and  the  tiough^  u.  Above  this  latter,  íb  a  drum,  z^  con- 
nected  by  a  strap,  5^  to  which  the  buckets,  6^  are  adapted, 
with  a  BÜnilar  drum^  2/.  These  two  drums  are  made  to 
revolve  by  a  strap,  t;,  moving  at  one  end  over  a  drum^  7, 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  shaft,  dj  and  at  the  other, 
npon  another  drum^  T^  above  the  preceding,  and  which 
is  connected  with  that  supportíng  the  strap,  5,  with  the 
buckets^  80  that  these  latter,  in  their  revolutíon,  become 
fiUed  with  the  tan  in  the  trough^  Uy  and  empty  it  into 
the  wooden  hopper^  8. 
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In  ihe  bottom  of  ihk  hopper  in  an  .opening  coime^sted 
wiih  a  wooden  condnit,  leading  to  a  sieve^  which  is  di- 
vided  lengthwise  into  three  parts^  ea^h  of  which  is  per- 
ferated  with  boles  of  different  sises:  ^This  sieve  is  moved 
bj  an  arrangement  below  it,  wbicb  is  connected  witb  ihe 
strap,  y. 

12.  Trougbs  to  receive  the  sesidue  íiom  tbe  sieve,  10. 

13.  Bags  iñ  wbicb  tbe  residue  of  tan  is  placed. 

14.  Cords  keeping  tbe  bags  in  place  under  tbe  moutb 
of  tbe  trougb. 

15.  Lever  of  tíie  rammers. 

i.  Arched  frameworkfor  keeping  tbe  sbaft,  o,  in  a  verti- 
cal position.  Tbís  sbaft  is  divided  into  two  parts,  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  coupling,  Sy  wbicb  may  be  separated 
at  will,  by  means  of  an  iron  tool,  Jy  attacbed  to  tbe  frame- 
work  of  tbe  macbine. 

1.  Small  stops  for  regulating  tbe  movement  of  tbe 
rammers. 

2.  Cusbions  tbrougb  wbicb  tbe  arms  of  tbe  curb  pass. 

3.  Framework  supporting  tbe  borizontal  sbaft,  1. 

4.  Supports  of  tbe  drums,  over  wbicb  tbe  buckets  re- 
volve. 

a.  Wooden  framework  of  tbe  macbine. 

b.  Beam  supporting  the  pegs  for  keeping  tbe  rammers 
at  rest. 

c.  Ranmiers  witb  knives  at  tbeir  lower  ends. 

16.  Cross-bars  made  to  revolve  by  tbe  sbaft,  o,  so  as  to 
strike  against  tbe  wooden  box,  ¿,  and  basten  tbe  descent 
of  tbe  tan  into  tbe  trougb. 

WiUaéa  MüL — Tbis  macbine,  known  as  tbe  "Catskill 
MiU,"  and  extensively  used  in  tbe  tanneries  of  tbe  United 
States,  is  made  by  A.  and  B.  Wiltse,  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising  macbinists  of  Catskill,  Green  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  constructed  upon  the  principie  of  tbe  shears,  the 
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teeth  being  arranged  with  their  édges  at  an  angle,  and 
thrown  forward,  so  that  the  bark  may  be  driven  in  and 
ground  rapidly,  and  paaeed  through  without  interruptícm. 
Fig.  21  represente  the  machine,  which  may  be  driven  by 
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water  or  steampower,  and  so  arranged  as  to  receíve  the 
bark  from  the  breaker  and  to  deliver  it  ground  in  the 
leach-vats.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  works,  we  give,  on  page  133,  a  plan  showing  the  relsr 
tive  positions  of  the  breaker,  bark-mill,  and  leach-vat. 
Fig.  22  is  drawn  upon  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
one  foot. 

A  is  the  water-wheel,  and  (7its.shaft;  B  is  the  bevel- 
wheel  which  drives  the  bevel  pinion  D  on  the  foot  of  the 
main  upright  ij  which  also  carries  a  spur-wheel  -B,  and 
drives  a  spur-pinion  F  on  the  shaft  G.  The  top  of  the 
mili  sets  ten  inches  below  the  second  floor,  in  order  to 
admit  the  bark  running  from  the  cracker  /,  K,  above. 
This  latter  consists  of  a  cast-iron  curb  or  hoop  e/J  of  18 
inches  diameter,  and  ten  inches  depth,  with  three  jaggéd 
teeth,  as  shown  in  end  and  interior  views  aty.  The  top 
of  the  cracker  K  is  made  of  two  blocks  of  wood,  firmly 
secured  to  two  uprights,  represented  by  the  dotted  Unes, 
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by  means  of  bolts  passing  through  the  portion  which  lapa 
them.  The  two  blocks  of  -SThave  openings  in  theijr  cen-- 
tres,  of  18  inches  diameter  at  the  base^  and  24  inches  at 
the  top,  to  correspond  with  liie  size  of  the  curb  on  which 
they  rest  About  7  i  inches  fix>m  the  bottom  are  four 
Btrong  wroughi-iron  teeth^  so  inserted  as  to  be  in  the 
centre  between  the  teeth  dtx  Ry  r.  The  latter  are  secured  to 
the  shaít  ^  inside  of  i^  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines;  and 
S,  8,  Í8  also  similarly  placed  on  shaft  L^  infiide  of  J^  j.  A 
second  length  of  the  iron  shaít  L^  drives  i^Tby  the  aíd  of 
the  bevel-wheels  M  and  Ny  which  are  80  geared  as  to 
drive,  in  tum,  the  pulley-shaft  O  at  the  head  of  the  ele- 
vators.  The  elevators  take  the  bark  from  the  mili  and 
deliver  it  into  a  bark-room  or  loft  above  the  leach-tubs  Q^ 
whence  it  may  be  drawn,  as  wanted,  through  a  trap. 

The  drawing  shows  two  leach-tubs,  but  the  number  may 
be  increased  according  to  the  demands  of  the  tannery. 

The  above  mili  possesses  superior  advantages,  as  it 
does  its  work  effectuaUy  and  with  despatch.  It  cuts  the 
fibre  of  the  bark  short,  without  flouring  it,  and  passes 
it,  even  when  wet,  without  becoming  clogged.  It  is  de- 
signed,  also,  for  purposes  of  economy  and  durability,  as 
well  as  of  convenience;  the  arrangements  of  the  parts 
being  such,  that  when  any  of  them,  by  wear,  require  re- 
newal,  they  may  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  by 
others. 

When  worked  to  its  utmost  capacity,  it  will  grind  fix)m 
one  to  two  cords  of  bark  per  hour,  and  must  be  driven 
at  the  rate  of  150  revolutions  per  minute  by  a  ten-horse 
engine.  At  100  revolutions  it  is  less  efficient.  With 
one  horse  power,  it  may  be  driven  at  the  rate  of  five 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  will  then  grind  one  cord  in 
from  one  to  three  hours.  The  cracker  should  move  at 
the  rate  of  30  to  40  revolutions  per  minute. 
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K  Bteam  is  used  as  the  propellíng  forcé,  the  waste 
Bteaia  may  be  eoonomized  Md  iippUed  to  heating  the 
leach-vats.  A  conTénient  «rrangement  fortliis  purpose 
IB  constructed  bj  tbe  Mesera.  Wiltse.' 

Birdxfs  j9fiZZ.^-Anotker  ingenious  grinding  apparatus 
\&  that  invented  bj  Mr.  Yalentine  Birely,  of  Frederick 
Gounty,  Maryla^id.  It  reduces  the  bark  to  shreds  and 
striags,  forms  favürable  to  the  entíre  extraction  of  its 
soluble  matter  by  the  liquor  of  the  vats.    Fig.  23  pre- 
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sents  a  perspective  view,  and  Fig.  24  a  vertical  cross- 
section  of  the  machine. 

The  framework  is  of  cast-iron,  with  apertures  at  the 
sides  for  the  joumals  of  three  cylinders,  and  flanges  and 
ribs  for  securing  a  wooden  hopper.  These  cylinders  are 
of  diflferent  diameters,  and  are  propelied  by  means  of  a 
drum  and  cogs  at  the  ends.  Being  denticulated  on  their 
surfaces,  and  revolving  in  concaves  similarly  studded 
with  teeth,  and  arranged  in  altérnate  order  to  correspond 
with  the  reversed  movements  of  the  cylinders,  the  bark 
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is  reduced  with  great  readíness,  and  the  mili  runs  with- 
out  obstruction.  The  coarse  teeth  of  the  first  cylinder 
break  it  down  preparatory  to  its  passage  through  the 
next,  and  finally  the  last  cylinder,  which  delivers  it 
ground  to  the  required  degree  of  fíneness. 

These  milis  are  made  of  three  sizes,  and  the  largest, 
driven  by  a  ten-horse  power  engine  at  the  rate  of  80 
revolutions  per  minute,  will  tum  out  twenty-five  cords  of 
bark  every  twelve  hours. 

The  lengths  of  the  cylinders  in  the  three  different 
sizes  are,  respectively,  21,  24,  and  33  inches;  and  the 
smaller  onés  grind  in  proportion  to  the  power  applied. 
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CHAPTER   XI, 

THE  STKÜCTÜRE  ANP  CONSTETÜTION  OP  SKIN. 

The  tegumentary  membraneB  encase  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  and  are  prolonged  into  its  interior,  so  as  to 
Une  its  various  cavities  and  passages.  These  intemal 
prolongations,  however,  are  called  mucous  membranes, 
and  differ  in  character  írom  the  extemal  integument  or 
slduy  of  which  alone  it  is  our  intention  to  treat. 

The  skin^x  or  dermoid  tissue,  presents  the  same  form 
and  extent  as  the  body  which  it  covers,  and  follows  all 
ite  inequalities  of  surfieu^.  It  is  corrugated  in  many 
places  into  wrinkles  or  plaits,  on  account  of  its  not  being 
susceptible  of  the  same  degree  of  expansión  and  con- 
traction  as  the  more  mobile  tissues  which  it  envelops; 
the  largest  wrinkles  being  produced  by  the  contractions 
of  muscles  and  the  flexión  of  joints.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  skin  is  comparatively  smooth  and  uniform ;  is  covered 
more  or  less  with  the  secretions  fírom  bulbs  or  follicles 
which  are  called  hair,  oj  wool,  and  also  presents  numerous 
papillary  projections  and  minute  depréssíons,  which  latter 
are  the  orifices  of  the  perspiratory  and  sebaceous  ducts, 
proceeding  firom  glands  or  follicles,  in  which  the  secre- 
tions destined  to  moisten  the  surface  are  eliminated.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  skin  is  connected  with  and  tied  to  the 
subjacent  parts  by  an  areolar  or  cellular  tissue,  which 
binds  them  together  more  or  less  tighüy,  in  proportion 
10 
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to  the  less  or  greater  freedom  of  motion  of  whfch  the 
skin  is  capable.  This  cellalar  tissue  contaius  in  its  cavi- 
ties  adipose  or  fatty  matter,  which  confers  the  requisite 
firmnesB  and  Bolidity  upon  the  parts,  and  protects  the 
structures  beneath  the  skin  from  tiie  injuríous  effects  pf 
undue  pressure.  The  cellular  tissue  is  also  penetrated  in 
varióos  directions  by  the  bloodyessels  and  nerves  distri- 
buted  upon  the  skin^  and  in  some  instances,  gives  passage 
to^  and  supports  cutaneous  musdes^  which  aie  inaerted 
directly  into  its  base. 

The  skin  is  a  compound  ínembrane,  and  though  actu- 
ally  consisting  of  oniy  two  distinct  tissues^  may  be  con- 
yeniently  divided,  ss  has  been  the  habit  of  most  anato- 
mista, into  three  layers,  viz.  i  corium,  rete  mucosum,  and 
cutióle. 

The  Oormn. — The  corium,  cutía  veray  or  true  skin, 
forms  the  basis  or  principal  part  of  the  skin,  being  much 
thicker  than  the  other  layers,  and  giving  them  support. 
It  consists  of  a  oellulo-fibrous  tissue,  which  upon  macera- 
tion,  appears  to  be  made  up  of  dense  filaments,  crossing 
each  other  in  yarious  directions,  so  as  to  inclose  spaces 
or  areoldd.  These  are  of  considerable  size  at  the  inner 
surface  of  the  membrane,  where  granules  of  fat,  blood* 
yessels,  and  neryes  project  into  them,  but  diminish  to- 
wards  the  outer  surface,  where  the  structure  becomes 
dense  and  uniform.  This  latter  is  not  perfectly  smooth, 
but  is  studded  with  minute  prominences  called  papillas, 
which  project  in  many  places  so  much  as  to  be  eyident 
to  the  sight  and  touch,  and  which  haye  been  supposed 
by  some  anatomista  to  constitute  a  sepárate  layer,  called 
textua  papülaria.  The  tactile  sensibility  is  belieyed  to 
depend  upon  its  degree  of  deyelopment. 

The  corium  is  generally  white,  owing  any  changes  of 
color  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  blood  present  in  it. 
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It  18  suppk  and  elastio*  When  drieA^Jt  presento  the 
appearance  and  propertíea  of  hoen,  and  is  converted  into 
gelatine  hy  boilíng.ia  water.  « 

The  Beté  Muoosum. — The  next  lajer  of  the  ekin^  the 
rete^muoosum,  is  a  eoft  gelatifK)us  tissue,  spread  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  corium,  between  it  and  the  cutióle. 
The  composition  of  this  stratum  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  It  appears  to  be  a  semi-fluid  deposit  or  se- 
cretion,  l^ther  than  an  organized  substance,  although 
Gautier  and  other  anatomists  have  not  merely  admitted 
its  esástence  as  a  sepárate  element  of  the  skín,  but  have 
resolved  it  into  four  distinct  lajers,  placed  one  over  the 
other.  In  white  skins^  it  is  without  color,  and  so  thin 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  demónstrate  it.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  pigmentum^  or  coloring  matter,  which  darkens  the 
skins  of  the  coloied  races  of  men  and  of  some  animáis, 
and  in  them  is  very  evident.  This  coloring  material  is 
disseminated  throughout  its  substance,  in  the  form  of 
minute  globules,  which  are  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of 
carbón.  The  rete  mucosutn  is  now  believed  to  consist 
of  granules,  forming  the  deepest  and  most  recently  depo- 
sited  portion  of  the  cuticle,  not  compressed  into  scales 
or  laminsB,  like  the  more  superficial  partióles. 

The  Ouiicle. — The  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin,  is 
the  outer  or  superficial  layer  of  the  íntegument,  and  is 
connected  firmly  with  the  subjacent  tissues  by  numerous 
delicate  filaments,  and  by  the  ducts  and  hairs  to  which 
it  gives  passage;  but  it  can  be  readily  separated  from 
them  by  decoction  or  maceration.  It  is  usually  a  thin, 
vamish-like  covering  to  the  subjacent  tissues,  but  its 
thickness  varies  with  the  amount  of  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  It  is  now  acknowledged  to  consist  of  the 
same  granules  which  constitute  the  substance  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  compressed  and  hardened  into  minute  homy 
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iscales,  which  are  ^onstantly  beíng.  shed;  their  places  • 
being  supplied  by  néw  particlei  from  the  moist  and  more 
recen tly  deposited  granulas  below^hem.  The  cuticular 
8ur£iM^  descends  into^  and  lines  the  foUicles  which  secrete 
the  hair,  and  the  ducts  for.the  discharge  of  the  perspira- 
tory  and  lubricating  fluids. 

COMPOSITION  OP  THE  SKIK, 

Having  treated  of  the  structure  of  the  skin,  we  pro- 
ceed  naturally  to  consider  its  compositíon.  The  skin  of 
animáis  consists  of  fibrine^  gelatine,  and  small  portions 
of  albumen  and  fatty  matter.  The  first  two  form,  as  it 
were^  the  basis  or  network  of  the  whole  tissue^  a  portion 
of  which,  if  boiled  with  water,  yields  its  gelatine,  while 
the  fibrine  remains.  The  epidermis  of  the  skin  does  not 
combine  with  tannin.  The  properties  of  these  substances 
which  play  such  an  important  part  in  tanning,  are  as 
foUows : — 

Fihrvne. — This  is  one  of  the  immediate  and  most 
abundant  principies  in  animáis.  It  exists  in  the  chyle 
and  blood,  and  is  the  basis  of  muscle.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared  by  wMpping  blood  with  a  bunch  of  twigs,  and 
washing  the  coagulum  of  fíbrous  filaments  in  fresh  water 
until  it  loses  color.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless,  inodorous 
solid,  heavier  than  water,  soíl,  slightly  elastic,  and  with- 
out  action  upon  litmus.  Fibrine  loses  four-fifths  of  its 
weight  by  drying,  and  becomes  yellowish,  hard,  and 
brittle,  but  regains  much  of  its  original  appearance  by 
soaking  in  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
hardens  without  dissolving  in  hot  water,  but  is  modified 
in  compositíon  and  properties.  When  left  in  contact 
with  cold  water,  for  several  days,  decomposition  accom- 
panied  by  a  cheesy  odor,  ensues. 
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With  weak  eaustic  lyes  of  soda  «nd  potasaa,  it  first 
gelatinizes  and  then  formi  yeUow  6olutions  at  from  120^ 
to  130®  F.  If  the  lyes  are^concentrated^  ammonia  is 
^yen  off  duriag  the  heating.  Caustíc  ammonia  ia  less 
feeble  in  its  action  than  the  fixed  alkalies. 

These  alkaline  eolutions  are  precipitated  by  Beveral 
metallic  salts^  with  the  oxides  of  which  it  forms  impu^ 
trescible  compounds;  for  example^  with  the  chloride  of 
mercury  %id  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron.  The  same 
reactions  ensue  when  fibrine  i»  digested  in  solutions  of 
metallic  salts. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  shrivels  fresk  fibiine,  and  ulti- 
mately  combines  with  it,  fonning  a  jelly  soluble  in  water. 
Dry  fibrine  is  changed  by  strong  acid  into  a  yellow, 
gelatinous  mass,  without  being  dissolved.  In  large  quan- 
tities,  the  reaction  evolves  heat,  dévelops  sulphurous 
acid,  and  blackens  the  mass. 

Nitric  acid  generates  nitrogen  and  new  derívatives  of 
fibrine.  Hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  blue  solution,  firom 
which  water  precipitates  white  hydrochlorate  of  fibrine. 
If  the  acid  be  very  dilute,  the  fibrine  swells  and  becomes 
gelatinous.  Concentrated  acetíc  acid  rapidly  gelatinizes 
fibrine,  and  renders  it  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Tannin  precipitates  it  from  both  its  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions,  and  when  fresh  fibrine  is  immersed  in  solution 
of  tannin,  it  becomes,  on  drjdng,  tough,  hard,  and  impu« 
trescible. 

Its  ultímate  percentage  composition,  according  to 
Dumas  and  Cahours,  is : — 

Carbón 62.78 

Hydrogen 6.96 

Oxygen,  &c.  (sulphur  and  phosphorus)  23.48 

Nitrogen         .        ...        .        .  16.78 

100.00 
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Gelatine. — CisHioOs^Nt.  This  Í6  on  iiümediaie  animal 
principie,  and  derives  its  nam^  from  the  fact  c^  its  hot 
aqueous  solution  forming  á  transparente  tremulous  jelly 
on  cooling.  It  is  found  in  bones,  homs,  mnscles,  tendons, 
and  ligaments,  although  it  does  not  pre^xist  as  such  in 
these  tisBues;  and  it  may  be  prepared4»j  the  )prQl(mged 
action  of  boüing  water  upon  them. 

Isinglass,  size,  and  glue  are  different  kinds  of  gelatine, 
varying  in  physical  properties  acoording  to  théfar  souroe. 
The  gelatine  from  cartilage  is  named  chondrvnej  and  pos- 
sesses  properties  diñerent  from  those  of  true  gelatine  or 
gliUin,  as  it  is  termed  by  way  of  distinction. 

Glutin  is  the  principal  component  of  glue,  and  is  pre- 
pared  in  a  puré  state,  by  soaking  the  latter  repeatedly  in 
quantities  of  fresh  water,  until  all  soluble  matters  are 
removed,  and  by  then  boiling  and  straining  the  residue. 

Gelatine  is  colorless,  or  yellowish,  transparent,  taste- 
less,  and  inodorous.  It  does  not  lose  its  transparency 
by  drying,  but  becomes  hard,  brittle,  and  homy.  It 
soílens  and  swells,  and  very  slightly  dissolves  in  cold 
water,  but  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  alco- 
hol precipitates  it.  Bepeated  and  successive  boilings 
and  coolings  of  its  aqueous  solution  impair  its  gelatin- 
izing  property. 

By  immersion  in  alcohol,  it  loses  water  and  shrinks. 
It  is  soluble  in  all  the  dilute  acids  and  in  caustic  alka- 
line  lyes,  and  therefore  its  aqueous  solution  is  not  dis- 
turbed  by  either.  Chlorine  gas,  however,  produces  in  it 
white,  elastic  flocculae.  Gelatine  is  not  altered  by  boiling 
with  hydrated  lime,  ,         .        , 

Subacetate  of  lead  precipitates  aqueous  solutions  of 
gelatine,  as  also  do  the  sulphate  of  platinum,  nitrates  of 
mercury,  protochloride  of  tin,  and  (by  boiling)  neutral 
persulphate  of  iron. 
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Alcohol  and  ether  are  without  aotien  apon  dry  gela- 

The  characterífltic  piopertj  of  gelatíne  is  that  of  oom- 
bining  with  tannin,  and  forniing  a  grajiah^  glutinous^ 
elastíc  compound,  whicb,  upon  drying,  becomes  unalter- 
able  andi  imputrescible  in  water^  and  forms  tbe  basis  of 
¡eaíher. 

The  mutual  affinity  of  these  two  substances  is  so  strong 
\hat  the  latter  will  precipitate  the  former  from  a  solution 
containin^  so  little  aa  One  part  in  5000  parts  of  water. 
Gelaüne^  howeyer,  does  not  exist  exactly  as  such  in 
skinSy  and  therefore  leather  (a  compound  of  gelatinous 
tifisue  and  tannin);  though  very  analogous  to,  is  not 
strictly  identical  with  this  elastic  precipitate  of  tanno- 
gélaüney  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  becomes 
brittle  on  drying. 

Mulder^  who  has  examined  the  subject,  aajs  that  there 
are  two  defínite  compounds  of  tannin  with  gelatine.  For 
example,  when  a  solution  of  puré  gelatine  is  mixed  with 
one  containing  a  great  excess  of  tannin,  the  lesulting 
precipitate,  which  is  white  and  curdy,  and  becomes  red- 
dish-brown,  hard  and  brittle  on  drying,  consists  of  one 
equivalent  of  tannic  acid  and  one  of  gelatine.  This  is 
the  neutral  compound.  If,  howeyer,  the  tannin  be  not 
added  in  excess,  then  the  compound  will  contain  three 
equivalents  of  gelatíne  and  two  of  tannic  acid.  The  pre- 
cipitate of  gelatine  by  infusión  of  oak  bark  is  composed, 
according  to  Davy,  of  64  parts  of  gelatine  and  46  of 
tannin;  or  100  of  the  former  and  85.2  of  the  latter. 
Schiebel  found  that  100  parts  of  gelatine  in  solution, 
when  precipitated  by  a  great  excess  of  infusión  of  oak 
bark,  made  with  1  part  of  bark  to  9  of  water,  com- 
bines with  118.5  parts  of  tannin.  If,  however,  the  in- 
fusión be  weak,  and  not  added  in  suffident  quantity  to 
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precipitate  the  whoie  of  th^i  gelatinei  the  cuipound 
which  Í8  thrown  doVrn  and  slowly  sulwdes,  oonsiste  of 
100  gelatine,  and  oilly  59.25  of  tannin. 
The  ultímate  composition  of  gelatíne  is 

Lowig.         Molder. 

Carbón        .  .  .  .  50.00  SbM 

Hydrogen,  .  .  .  6.41  6.47 

Oxygen     '.  .  .  .  25.64  26.13       ♦ 

Nitrogen     .  •  .  .  17.95  18.36 

100.00      100.00      • 

Albíimen  is  a  component  of  nearly  all  the  animal 
Boiids ;  and  when  free  from  foreign  matters,  is  soluble  in 
water.  This  solution  coagulates  at  160®  F.;  but  the 
coagulum  may  be  re-dissolved  by  heating  it  with  water 
in  a  digester  to  400^  P. 

As  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  whíte  of 
eggSy  or  of  the  serum  of  blood,  it  is  puré  and  soluble  in 
acetic  acid^  very  weak  alkalies,  and  in  soluble  salts  with 
alkaline  bases.  Its  solution  in  nitrate  of  potassa  is  co- 
agulable by  boiling. 

Albuminous  solutions  are  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  coagulum  soluble 
in  water,  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  by  heat.  Ni- 
tric  acid  throws  down  a  flocculent  precipítate,  soluble  in 
alkalies,  eyen  from  very  dilute  solutions.  Acetic  acid 
gives  no  precipítate,  even  by  heat,  tmless  both  acid  and 
solution  are  concentrated.  In  that  case,  a  gelatinous 
compound,  soluble  in  excess  of  acid,  and  in  water,  is 
formed. 

Albumen  is  soluble  in  alkalies.  Waters  of  lime,  baryta, 
and  strontia^  have  no  reaction  upon  the  aqueous  solution 
of  albumen ;  but  with  the  alkaline  earths  themselves  it 
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formB  iIl^oluble  oompound&  Earthy  and  metallic  salte 
throw  down  douUe  compounds,  ene  wíth  acid  and  another 
with  metallic  oxide,  the  latter  of  which  is  whoUy  insola- 
ble,  while  the  former  is  not  entirely  so. 

Tannin  precipitates  albuminous  solutions,  but  the  re- 
sulting  compound  is  not  softened  by  heat  like  the  tanno- 
gelatine.  y 

Aocording  to  Weinholt,  firesh  skin,  freed  on  its  interaal 
siüe  from  &t  and  cellular  tissue,  and  on  its  grain  side 
from  the  epidermis  and  mucous  membrane,  contains  42 
per  06Bt.  of  solid  matter,  and  58  of  water.  The  solid 
matter  consiste  of 

Cellular  tissue 32. 

Albumen 1.50 

Extractive  matter  (soluble  in  water 

and  in  alcohol)      .        •        .        .  1.00 
Extractive  (soluble  in  water,  but  in- 

soluble  in  alcohol)          .        .        .  7.50 

42.00 
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OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SKINS  SÜITABLE  FOR 
TANNING. 

Skins  are  technically  claesified:  1.  As  hUes^  which 
comprise  the  skins  of  oxen,  horses^  cows,  bulla,  and  buf- 
faloes,  and  are  emplojed  for  thick  solé  leather.  2.  As 
hipsy  consisting  of  the  skins  óf  thé  younger  growth  of 
the  above  animáis,  and  3.  As  ahinsj  of  small  animáis  such 
as  dogs,  sheep,  goats,  seáis,  &c.,  which  are  used  for  upper, 
thin,  and  fancy  leathers. 

The  quality  of  leather  depends  not  only  upon  the  na- 
ture  of  the  skin  and  the  mode  of  tanning  it,  but  upon 
the  results  of  numerous  minor  details  which  require 
especial  care  and  attention. 

Hides  or  skins  retain  their  original  ñame  until  after 
they  have  been  subjected  to  treatment  in  the  lime-pit. 
When  placed  in  the  tan-vats,  they  become  leather, 

Hides  are  sent  to  market  either /re^A  from  the  slaugh- 
ter-house ;  or  dried^  or  ealted;  or  both  dried  and  sáUed. 

Besides  the  skins  fumished  from  the  slaughter-houses, 
our  tanners  work  large  supplies  imported  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  Brazil,  Texas,  and  California.  They  also  obtain 
small  lots  of  stock  from  the  Antilles,  west  coast  of  África, 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Those  of  Bussia  are 
larger  and  stronger  than  either  the  French  or  our  own ; 
but  we  receive  very  few  of  them  in  their  raw  state,  nearly 
all  being  imported  already  tanned  into  leather. 
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Some  BoppUes  are  likewise  drawn  from  the  Levant, 
and  from  the  Spanish  poesessioncí  íh  America.  Sheep- 
skins  are  impotted  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
BoeiioB  Ajrres;  goalnskine  from  Barhary;  lamb  and  kid 
skins  from  Italj;  and  sealnsikins  from  Newfoundland. 
Kips  come  from  Buenos  Ayres,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
East  Iñdies.  The  supply  of  domestic  hides  is  compara- 
tively  limifed.  Swis»  hides  are  of  excellent  quality,  but 
we  get  few  or  none  of  them  in  this  country. 

Skins  from  large  cattle  are  best,  provided  they  are  not 
thin  and  flabby,  for  such  wiU  only  make  inferior  leather. 
Those  ft^m  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  colder  months,  give, 
it  is  said,  five  per  cent,  more  leather  than  hides  taken  in 
summer.  The  nature  of  the  food  and  state  of  the  ani- 
mal's  healthy  also^  have  an  influence  upon  the  quality  of 
the  hide. 

For  the  production  of  40  pounds  of  leather,  there  are 
required,  as  the  average,  80  pounds  of  dry  hide,  60 
pounds  of  salted  hide,  or  74  pounds  of  market  hide. 

Those  from  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  our  stock 
of  foreign  hides  is  principally  drawn,  are  of  suflficient  good- 
ness  for  tanning  if  they  have  not  undergone  any  injury 
duñng  the  importation.  Sometimes,  however,  the  process 
by  which  they  havp  been  dried,  renders  them  brittle  and 
only  serviceable  for  conversión  into  glue. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  hides  are  taken  from  the  wild  cattle 
which  are  run  down  by  hunters,  After  being  removed 
from  the  carcass,  they  are  spread  upon  the  ground  with 
the  flesh  side  uppermosty  and  left  exposed  to  sun  and  air 
until  dry.  To  prevent  shrinking  and  wrinkling,  the  hides 
are  kept  stretched,  by  means  of  wooden  pegs  driven 
through  the  comers  into  the  earth. 

Brazilian  hides  are  nearly  all  slaughtered  in  the  ordi- 
nary  manner. 
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It  would  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  tanner^  and 
would  save  him  much  BxmoyixDJce^  if  all  hides  were  im- 
ported  in  a  green  state,  that  is,  merely  salted;  for  when 
drj,  it  is  yery  4ifficult^  even  for  the  most  experíenoed, 
to  detect  many  defects  which  would  impaír  the  qualitj 
of  the  leather  into  which  it  is  to  be  con  verted. 

The  large  ox-hides  are  the  ones  c^eflj  used  for  eon- 
version  into  solé  leather;  ibr  cow-skins,  though  of  denser 
structure^  are  rather  too  thin  for  this  purpoee,  and  are, 
therefore,  reserved  for  making  saddler's  leather.  This 
latter  remark,  however,  applies  only  to  the  hides  of  oíd 
cows  which  haye  repeatedly  calved.  These  are  weak 
and  distended.  The  hides  of  hei/eray  on  the  contrary, 
are  considered  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  of  oxen. 

BuU-hideS;  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  least  esteemed 
of  all,  being  thinner,  and  more  flabby  than  those  of  either 
oxen  or  cows. 

A  well-fed,  moderately-worked  ox,  when  slaughtered 
in  a  healthy  condition,  will  naturally  yield  a  hide  of 
normal  quality.  But  if  sick,  lean,  or  deficient  in  hair  at 
the  time  of  being  killed,  then  the  hide  is  not  adapted  for 
making  good  leather.  Should  the  animal  die  suddenly 
by  accident,  without  any  diseased  condition,  the  quality 
of  the  hide  is  not  thereby  impaired.  The  hides  from  un- 
healthy  buUocks  or  horses,  present  a  decided  difference 
from  those  of  the  same  animáis  slaughtered  in  a  sound 
condition.  This  difference  is  not  distinguishable  by  any 
very  evident  characters,  though  it  seldom  escapes  the 
sagacity  of  an  experienced  tanner. 

There  are  no  defínite  rules  for  estimating  the  quality 
of  hides.  K  a  skin  is  free  from  the  defects  already  men- 
tioned,  and  has  suf&cient  strength  and  thickness,  with 
body  and  firmness,  then  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  will 
tan  well,  and  make  good  leather.    A  skin  presentíng  the 
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oppoBÍte  characters,  that  is  flabby,  soft,  thin,  weák^  and 
will  not  bear  handling,  should  not  be  considered  reliable. 
These  BÍgns,  however,  are  not  always  unerring,  for  ano- 
maloiis  cases  firequently  occur.  Indeed,  it  may  sometimes 
happen  tbat  the  hides  firom  a  diseased  carcass,  differing  in 
appearance  firom  the  rést,  will  produce  excellent  leather. 

As  the  skins  could  not  be  kept  anj  length  of  time  in 
a  fresh  state  without  being  injured  by  putrefaction; 
and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  transfer  them  as  soon 
as  slaughtered  to  the  tan-vats,  tbey  are  preserved  un- 
altered  by  salting  or  drying  them.  The  country  butchers 
stretch  them  out  in  drying-lofts  or  in  the  shade ;  while 
those  in  the  city  generally  salt  them.  Steger,  a  Hunga- 
rian  tanner,  recommends  the  application  with  a  brush  of 
a  coating  of  pyroligneous  acid,  Which  he  says  will  not 
only  preserve  the  hides,  but  even  arrest  incipient  putre- 
faction without  impairing  their  good  quality  in  other  re- 
spects. 

The  skins  from  the  slaughter-houses  in  cities  or  towns, 
and  their  environs,  are  generally  sold  to  the  tanners 
soon  aíler  being  stripped  from  the  carcass,  and  in  a  green 
state.  Although  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  salt  hides,  it 
is  never  done  by  the  butcher  when  the  transfer  to  the 
tannery  is  to  be  immediate.  Those  butchers  who  live 
at  a  distance/have  necessarily  to  salt,  or  else  to  dry 
them^  so  as  to  preserve  them  in  a  marketable  condition, 
during  their  storage  and  transportation. 

In  the  sale  of  unsalted  green  hides,  there  are  certain 
reprehensible  frauds  which  it  is  di£Gicult  to  próvido 
against.  For  instance,  not  only  are  the  homs,  ears,  and 
other  less  valuable  parts  left  upon  the  skin,  but  the 
butcher,  in  order  still  ñirther  to  increase  its  weight,  beds 
the  animal,  before  slaughtering  it,  in  filth  and  mire,  and 
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then,  after  skinning  it^  tndls  the  hide  upon  the  dusty 
ground. 

DomestiCf  or  Slatyhter  Hidea. — Heayj  hide8  aro  con- 
yerted  into  Bole^  belt^  and  harneas  leather.  The  very 
largest  are  selected  for  carriage-topa*  Tha  analler  and 
lighter  ones  are  used  for  ^^i^rtiiig"  and  for  enamélling. 
When  intended  for  ladies'  ahoea,  or  hridle-leather,  they 
undergo  a  bleaching  procesa^  in  the  currier'a  diop,  termed 
^^  fair  finish."  The  hides  fixmi  nerthem  latitudes  are 
preferable  to  those  from  the  South.  Hídea  from  the 
extreme  South  are  particularljr  objectíonable  for  conver- 
8Íon  into  leather.  Those  from  Califomia,  when  free 
from  the  defects  cauaed  bj  unakilful  skinning,  are  of 
good  quality. 

Spanish,  or  South  American  Hides. — The  dry  hides  are 
generally  converted  into  solé  leather,  and  occasionally 
into  belt  leather.  Those  imported  in  the  green  and  salt 
States,  are  sometimes  made  into  upper  leather,  which  is 
of  fair  quality. 

Afrícan  hides  from  the  west  coast  make  good  uppers; 
but  are  largely  used  in  their  raw  átate  for  covering  hair 
trunks.  Madagascar  hides  are  good  when  perfect,  which 
is  rarely  the  case^  as  they  are  liable  to  injury  during 
curíng  or  transit. 

CoJif-skins. — The  hides  of  the  neat  yearlings  go  into 
calf-skins.  Qf  these  latter,  there  are  ^^  Patna"  kips  and 
common  calf  for  bookbinders.  The  Patna  kips  are  veiy 
inferior,  and  though  frequently  sold  as  "  Calcutta"  kips, 
have  the  distinctive  property  of  greater  weight  A  few 
kips  come  from  South  America^  and  some  from  England 
and  Ireland.  The  supplies  of  the  tanneries  are  mostly 
domestic  skins. 

Calf-skins  are  valued  in  proportion  to  their  strength 
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aad  sise.  The  French  tansers,  who  are  renowned  for 
the  excellence  of  their  calf  leather,  use  the  skins  taken 
from  animáis  of  five  or  eix  months  of  a^.  Those  from 
calves  of  less  than  two  months'  age  are  yery  inferior, 
and  only  snitable  for  the  manufacture  of  parchment. 

Bi/^ah  HideeL — Those  firom  our  plains  are  prepared 
with  the  haír  on,  by  the  American  Indiana  as  robes. 
The  so-oalled  bufialo  hides,  imported  ñom  the  East  In- 
dies,  are  tanned  into  solé  leather  of  inferior  qualitj. 
Prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  with  oil,  they  become 
"buflFbelt"  leather.  An  inferior  "buff  belt"  leather  is 
also  made  írom  oow-hides. 

Ebrae  Hidea  are  tanned  for  uppers  and  make  good 
leather.  They  are  also  tanned  for  thongs  for  sewing 
belts,  &c.,  and  are  the  best  material  for  that  purpose. 

QoaJtrakmBy  when  tanned  and  curried,  are  used  for  the 
uppers  of  ladies'  shoes.  Tanned  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  dyed  with  foncy  colors,  they  constitute  Morocco  or 
Turkey  leather.  By  tawing,  they  are  converted  into 
Chaméis,  or  wash  leather,  which  is  also  made  from  deer- 
skins.  The  best  goat-skins  come  from  México,  and  are 
known  in  commerce  as  ^^  Tampico"  skins.  The  sound 
skins  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  very  large  and 
far  superior  to  those  firom  Madras  and  the  Cape  de 
Verds. 

Sheepshma  make  a  spongy  weak  leather,  used  prin- 
cipally  for  linings  and  trunk  trínmiings.  Saddlers  and 
bookbinders  also  use  them  largely.  When  curried  and 
blackened,  they  may  serve  as  inferior  upper  leather  for 
children's  shoes.  Sheep-skins  are  also  converted  into 
parchment  and  vellum. 

Ibg-ekina  are  tanned  exclusively  for  saddle  seats. 

Dog^hina  make  good  leather.  They  are  also  tawed 
for  glovers'  use. 
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Beaver  and  hudc  skins  are  kaoeÜy  tawed  or  oüed  fi>r 
glovers'  use. 

Asa  or  mulé  sTcms  serve  to  make  éha^greén  or  Mgri  for 
the  manufacture  of  scabbaíds. 

SeaIrshinB  are  con  verted  into  mateáis  for  eaps  and  fur 
clothing.  Many  are  also  taúned  into  upper  leath»  of 
inferior  quality.  The  large  skins  eome  fiN)m  the  Falk- 
land IslandS)  and  the  small  ones  from  Newfoundlaad. 

Whüe  parjpíÁde^kmB. — Porpoise  leaiher,  pioperly  tan- 
ned;  is  said  to  be  strong,  soft^  and  of  beautiful  finish.  It 
is  made  in  Ganada, 

Leather  is  differentlj  designated  in  commerce,  accord- 
ing  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  curried  or  dressed,  and 
sometimes  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  For  exam- 
ple,  ^^  harneas"  leather  is  blackened  in  the  grain;  ^^russet" 
is  ^' fair  finished"  leather;  waz  leather  is  blackened  in  the 
flesh;  and  ^^buff"  is  thatwith  the  grain  dívided  bj  care- 
ful  shaving  and  blackened  on  the  grain  side. 

MODE  OF  SALTING  HIDES. 

Delalande's  inethod,  which  is  that  generally  adopted, 
consists  in  laying  open  the  hides  upon  the  ground,  and 
sprínkling  tiie  flesh  sides  with  salt^  more  liberally  at  the 
edges  and  on  the  spinal  portions^  than  on  other  parts. 
They  are  then  folded,  or  doubled  lengthwise,  down  the 
centre.  The  remaining  folds  are  made  over  each  other, 
commencing  with  the  shanks,  then  the  peak  of  the  belly 
upon  the  back,  afterwards  the  head  upon  the  tail  part, 
and  tail  part  upon  the  head,  and  lasÜy^  by  doubling  the 
whole  with  a  final  fold,  and  forming  a  square  of  one  or 
two  feet.  This  being  done,  they  are  then  piled  three 
and  three  together,  and  left  until  the  salt  has  dissolved 
and  penetrated  their  tissue,  which  generally  requires 
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three  or  four  days.  Thus  prepared,  they  are  sent  to 
market. 

Skins  inay  be  dried^  even  after  having  been  salted^  by 
Btretching  them  upon  poles,  with  the  flesh  sides  upper- 
most,  and  exposing  them  to  dry  air  in  a  shady  place. 

Ten  pounds  of  salt  in  summer,  and  somewhat  less  in 
winter,  are  requisite  ípr  each  skin  of  ordinary  size. 


11 
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PRELIMINARY  TEEATMENT  OF  SKINS. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  raw  hídes  forthe  action  of  the 
tanning  agent,  it  is  necessary  to  sjibject  them  to  several 
preliminary  operations.  These  consist  in  aoaking^  or 
washing  in  water,  and  fulling^  or  heating,  in  order  to 
soften  them,  and  to  remove  the  adhering  blood  and  filth; 
suDelling,  or  raieing^  to."plump"  the  hide;  depilatmg^  to 
sepárate  the  hair;  fleshing^  or  worhmg  on  the  beam^  to  re- 
move the  loóse  flesh,  fatty  matter,  &;c.,  from  the  flesh 
side,  and  the  epidermis  and  hair  from  the  grain  side; 
and  rirmng. 

These  leading  manipulations  are  modifíed  to  suit  cer- 
tain  kinds  of  skins,  as  will  be  directed  hereañer;  and 
some  undergo  an  additional  treatment,  termed  ^^  hating^* 
to  remove  lime,  and  otherwise  promote  the  thorough 
unión  of  the  tan  material  and  the  gelatinous  structure. 

WASHING  AND  SOAKING. 

This  is  the  first  operation  that  the  skins  must  under- 
go, and  it  is  therefore  a  great  convenience  to  have  the 
tannery  located  upon,  or  near  to  a  stream  or  running 
spring,  with  an  abundance  of  water.  The  skins  are 
taken  in  a  green,  dry,  or  sálted  state. 

The  green  hides  are  those  from  recently  slaughtered 
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animak.  They  are  placed  in  water,  and  left  to  soak  for 
half  a  day,  or  loñger,  if  necessary,  for  the  removal  of 
blood  and  adhering  dirt.  If  the  skins  are  not  very  dirty, 
as  hour  is  suf&cient  They  are  to  be  well  rinsed  before 
taking  them  out  of  soak.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to 
soak  them  for  a  longer  time,  they  must  be  handled  or 
moved  about  at  frequent  intervals. 

If  the  water  is  abnndant  and  the  current  rapid,  time 
and  trouble  wíU  be  sayed  by  planting  stakes,  or  a  kind 
of  rack  across  the  stream,  and  so  fastening  the  skins 
thereto  that  the  friction  of  the  water  may  loosen  the  dirt 
and  carry  it  off.  Gai^  should  be  taken  to  suspend  the 
skins  so  that  they  may  not  be  damaged  by  rubbing 
agarnst  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

Dry  skins  necessarily  require  a  longer  soaking;  and  to 
facilítate  the  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them 
firom  the  water  frequently,  and  each  time  to  stretch  them, 
beat  them  under  feet,  and  work  them  upon  the  wooden 
horse,  as  shown  in  Pig.  25,  with  the  fleshing-knife,  Fig. 
26,  and  then  leave  them  to  drain.     The  fleshing  should 

Fig.  26. 


be  repeated  once  or  twice.     This  manipu-         Pig.  26. 
lation  soñens,  cleanses,  and  stretches  the      ^^f:::^::;:^^ 
hide. 

The  working  and  scraping  must  be  continued  imtil  all 
the  slimy  and  other  animal  matters  which  are  prone  to 
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putrefaction  are  removed.  Ne  definite  length  of  time 
can  be  prescríbed  for  the  Boakíng  of  the  skins;  they  are 
to  remain  in  the  water  untll  thej  have  become  eupple, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  workman  must  determine 
when  this  point  is  attained.  If  the  soaking  should  be  too 
prolonged,  the  skins  will  acqoire  a  tendency  to  putrefy. 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  skins  which  have  been 
aalied  and  dried,  requíre  a  longer  soaking  than  those  that 
have  only  been  dried. 

The  working  and  softening  of  the  hides  upon  the  horse, 
or  beam,  are  considered  indispensable  operations  by  all 
experienced  tanners^  though  ther^  are  some  who  omit 
them. 

When  the  skins  have  been  all  soaked  and  washed^  as 
above  directed,  and  are  sufficiently  supple,  they  are  re- 
turned  to,  and  leíl  in  the  water  for  five  or  six  hours.  In 
a  fresh  running  stream  they  may  remain  as  long  as  eight ; 
but  in  still  water  not  more  than  five  or  six  hours.  Re- 
ference  is  here  made  exclusively  to  the  large  hides;  for 
cow-skins  may  be  left  without  danger  of  injury,  for 
twenty-four,  and  calf-skins  forty-eight  hours;  some  atten- 
tion  being  always  given  to  the  nature  of  the  water  and 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  too  long-continued  soaking  in  the  same  water  ex- 
poses the  skins  to  the  danger  of  putrefaction ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  this  decomposition  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  filthy  foreign  matter  contained  in  the  water. 

The  skins  which  have  been  well  salted,  but  not  dried, 
may  be  cleansed  in  forty-eight  hours;  but  they  may  be 
left  to  soak,  without  injury,  for  three  or  four  days.  They 
must,  however,  be  withdrawn  once  daily,  left  to  drain  for 
two  hours,  worked  with  the  back  of  the  fleshing-knife, 
and  well  rinsed  in  water.  These  manipulations  are 
necessary  not  only  for  removing  salt  and  dirt,  but  also 
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for  rendering  them  soft  and  Bupple.  Wben  they  are 
taken  firom  the  water  £3r  the  last  time^  the*  rinsing  must 
be  vigorous  and  thorough. 

'  At  Saint  Saenfly  the  mode  of  Boaking  hides  is  peculiar 
to  that  place.  They  commonly  use  the  dry  hides  from 
South  America,  which  are  placed  directly  in  vats  filled 
with  lime-water,  and  lefl  for  six  or  ten  days,  care  being 
taken  to  work  them  in  the  usual  manner  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  soaking.  These  vats  are  eight  feet 
long  and  five  feet  wide. 

The  skins  are  soítened  by  the  action  of  the  lime,  and 
rendered  more  easy  to  be  handled,  and  it  is  at  this  stage 
that  the  defective  parts  may  be  detected  by  critical  ex- 
amination.  Sometimes  they  are  so  damaged  as  to  be 
suitable  only  for  the  manufacture  of  glue. 

In  the  Belgian  town  of  Liege,  where  they  mostly  use 
the  dry  hides  from  Brazil  and  Caraccas,  there  is  no  allot- 
ted  time  for  soaking.  They  foUow  a  method  which,  though 
laborious,  prevents  an  over-soaking  of  the  hides.  After 
four  or  five  days  they  examine  each  vat,  and  withdraw 
such  hides  as  have  become  soft,  and  leave  the  rest. 
This  culling  process  is  repeaied  daily,  until  all  the  hides 
have  been  withdrawn.  The  skins  which  require  the 
longest  soaking,  and  are  taken  out  the  last,  are  those 
which  have  been  damaged  by  sea-water  during  transport- 
atíon. 

As  soon  as  the  hides  are  taken  from  the  vats,  they  are 
worked  upon  the  horse,  and  then  returned  to  the  water. 
On  the  following  day  they  are  thoroughly  rinsed,  and 
placed  in  the  drying-room.  The  working,  or  frotting, 
is  solely  to  remove  the  wrinkles  and  stiñhess  of  the  dry 
skins.  These  manipulations  are  unnecessary  for  the 
green  hides. 

Al  though  some  manufacturers  contend  that  the  quality 
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of  the  leather  is  improyed  in  proportioii  to  the  dimtioii 
of  the  Boaking  of  the  skin,  it  íb  atill  undemable  that^ 
when  it  exeeeds  a  certain  time,  the  Bkin  acquires  a  tend- 
ency  to  decomposítion^  and  the  quality  of  the  leather 
Í8  thus  impaired. 

Of  (lie  Influenoe  of  (he  SoaMng-'water  t^pon  the  Qualtiif 
of  tJie  Leather. — It  is  a  mooted  point  whether  the  natura 
of  the  water  used  for  soaking  has  any  influenoe  upon  the 
quality  of  the  leather.  In  the  absence  of  any  positivo 
knowledge^  it  is  perhaps  better  to  take  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  question.  Dessables  says,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  leathers  known  as  calf-skins,  and  which  by  their 
very  nature  and  destined  uses  should  be  soíl  and  supple, 
require  a  soft,  fresh  water^  and  consequently  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  make  them  with  that  which  is  hard. 

We  will  treat  this  subject  by  giving  a  chemical  view 
of  the  difierent  kinds  of  water. 

In  modem  chemistry  water  is  known  as  oxy-hydric  acid, 
or  protoxide  of  hydrogen.  When  pure^  it  is  inodorous, 
colorlesSy  transparente  elastic,  and  strongly  refractive  of 
light,  and  a  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  It  is  com- 
pre8sible,  with  disengagement  of  light,  boils  at  212^  F., 
and  freezes  at  32^  F.  Those  waters  which  are  called 
potable,  or  doft,  will  dissolve  soap,  while  those  that  do  not 
possess  this  property,  are  not  so  good  for  drinking,  and 
are  termed  hard.  The  former  are  nearly  free  from  solu- 
ble matters,  while  the  latter  contain  calcareous  and  other 
salts,  which  they  have  taken  up  in  their  transit  through 
the  soil.  The  ultímate  composition  of  absolutely  puré 
water  is  88.9  parta,  by  weight,  of  oxygen,  and  11.1  of 
hydrogen.  The  agreeable  taste  of  íresh  water  i's  due  to 
the  atmospheric  air  which  it  contains;  when  this  is  ex- 
pelled  by  boiling,  water  becomes  insipid. 
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BcdnrUHtter. — The  purest  raoi-water  is  thut  which  falls 
in  the  cquntrj^  or  in  gparsely  settled  localities^  where 
there  are  no  noxious  emanations.  That  which  is  firet 
coUected  should  not  be  retaqied. 

The  soluble  impuritÍ98  of  rain-water  are  those  which 
it  has  dissolved  from  the  atmosphere^  and  consist  of 
minute  traces  of  chlpride  of  sodium,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  suspended  matters  with 
which  it  is  sómetimes  charged,  are  taken  up  in  its  flow 
over  the  house-roofs.  The  rain-water  after  thunder- 
storms  containsy  in  addition  to  the  above  constituents, 
small  traces  of  nitric  acid  and  of  nitrates. 

Snow-fjDcUer. — ^According  to  Bergmann^  snow,  which  is 
crjstalline  rain-water^  loses  the  gases  held  by  it^  upon 
being  melted. 

Spring  and  FomUain-^voaier. — Rain-waters^  in  travers- 
ing  earthy  strata,  gradually  coUect  in  cavities^  írom  which 
they  gush  to  the  surface.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
water^  in  its  transit  through  the  soil^  must  become  charged 
with  such  constituents  thereof  as  are  soluble  in  it;  and 
oonsequently  the  purity  of  the  water  is  proportional  to 
the  insolubility  of  the  earths  through  which  it  has  flowed. 

The  purest  spring-waters  contsán  air^  carbonic  acid, 
and  minute  quantities  of  hydrochlorate  and  carbonate  of 
soda. 

Biver-waier. — River-water  does  not  dijQTer  materially 
from  spring-water,  since  it  is  from  the  unión  of  the  latter 
with  rain-water  that  it  is  formed.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  purer,  from  having  deposited  its  suspended  matter, 
and  also  a  part  of  that  held  in  solution,  which  generally 
happens  when  it  traverses  a  Ibng  and  silicious  bed.  If 
it  pass  over  or  through  limestone,  or  other  strata  con- 
taining  soluble  ingredients,  it  becomes  less  puré. 
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Lalee-Water. — ^Water  of  lakes  differs  from  that  of  rivers 
only  in  being  more  highly  charged  with  the  soluble  prin- 
cipies of  the  sofl  upon  which  they  rest,  á  condition  which 
is  promoted  bj  their  state  of  quiesoence. 

MarshAcater. — Thia  *kmd  of  water  is  in  even  a  more 
permanent  state  of  stagnation  thaa  lake-water.  When 
its  content  of  organic  matter  is  large^  putréfaction  en- 
sues,  and  a  part  passes  off  in  gaseóos  form,  while  the 
remainder  subsides  as  insoluble  precipitate.  If  the  de- 
composition  has  not  been  complete,  some  of  the  organic 
products  will  remaín  in  solution,  and  impart  a  disagree- 
able  taste. 

Wéllrwcder. — It  might  be  inferred  that  well-water  is 
analogous  to  that  from  fountains  and  springs;  but  it 
filters  through  the  soil  much  more  slowlj,  and  remains 
stagnant  usually  at  greater  depths ;  and^  consequently,  is 
more  readily  impregnated  with  the  soluble  constituents 
of  the  soil.  Henee  it  is  that  well-water  is  generally 
hardy  because  it  contains  earthy  salts,  and  more  par- 
ticularly  sulphate,  or  bicarbonate^  or  hydrochlorate  of 
lime,  which  render  soap  insoluble  in  it. 

According  to  Sennebier,  there  is  more  carbonic  acid 
in  well  than  in  spring  water. 

Well-water  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  has  a  brackish 
taste,  and  contains  the  same  constituents  as  sea-water, 
but  in  diminished  proportions. 

When  well-waters  are  very  hard,  the  addition  of  a 
little  alkaline  carbonate  will  decompose  the  lime-salt, 
and  render  them  potable. 

It  is  very  evident  that  rain-water  is  the  purest;  but 
all  drinkable  waters  are  applicable  for  tanning  purposes. 
To  impart  softness  to  hard  waters,  the  Prench  tanners 
add  a  solution  of  pigeon  or  chicken  dung  to  the  vat,  and 
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Btir  it  in  thoroughly  by  meañs  of  the  implemento    ^^8-  27. 
Fig.  27.     The  hidee  are  then  put  into  soak.     In        f 
some  tanneríes,  instead  of  washing  the  ekins  in 
the  river,  they  soak  them  in  troughs. 

Waters  containing  iron  blacken  the  hides,  and 
render  the  leath^r  brittie. 

In  the  París  tanneríes,  it  is  customary  tp 
purify  the  water  by  allowing  it  to  infíltrate  ,, 
through  spent  tan.  Por  this  purpose  there  is  a  \~/ 
seríes  of  three  vats,  charged  similarly  with  spent 
tan ;  and^  as  the  water  which  is  poured  into  the  first  vat, 
is  drawn  through  a  cock  at  the  bottom^  it  is  transferred 
to  the  second,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  third  vat.  In  this 
manner  all  kinds  of  water  may  be  rendered  available  for 
tanning.  As  thus  rectified,  it  contains  a  little  tannin 
derived  from  the  spent  tan,  which  renders  it  particularly 
adapted  for  the  early  part  of  the  tanning  operation. 

Experíence  certainly  proves  the  superíoríty  of  some 
waters  over  others  for  tanning  purposes;  but  on  what 
particular  quality  of  the  water  this  superíoríty  depends, 
chemists  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

The  safest  course  is  to  prefer  those  waters  which  con* 
tain  the  least  soluble  matter,  particularly  earthy  salts, 
such  as  lime  and  magnesia;  for  these  certainly  reduce 
the  tanning  power  of  the  ooze,  by  combining  with  some 
of  its  constituents. 

The  suspended  matters,  consisting  of  mud,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  soluble  organic  matter,  which  imparts  to 
water  a  bad  taste,  may  be  removed  by  filteríng  the  water 
through  clean  gravel  and  fresh  charcoal. 

If  the  lime  exists  as  bicarbonate,  it  may  be  separated 
from  the  water  by  adding  lime-water,  which  precipitates 
it  as  an  insoluble  neutnd  carbonate.     Boiling  produces 
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the  same  resulta  by  expelliñg  the  bi-equivalant  of  cax- 
bonic  acid. 


SVTEUJNQy  OB  BAISIN». 

The  second  process  to  which  hides  are  to  be  subjected 
Í8  termed  raiaing,  and  is  tfaat  by  wbich  the  pores  are 
distended,  the  fibres  swollen,  and  the  hair  loosened. 
These  results  are  effected  by  means  of  alki^line  or  acid 
Solutions,  and  by  fermentation.  Milk  of  lime  is  the  alka- 
line  liquor  generally  employed.  Lime-water  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute,  but  it  is  less  permanent  in  its 
action,  and  requires  frequent  renewal  in  order  to  insure 
the  perfect  cleansing  of  the  hides. 

Swdling  by  Lime, — This  is  the  oldest  and  most  ob- 
jectionable  method.  The  lime-vats  in  which  the  hides 
are  to  be  soaked,  are  made  either  of  wood  or  masón 
work,  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  plastered  interiorly  with 
hydraulic  cement.  They  may  be  round  or  square,  and 
of  dimensions  proportional  to  the  number  of  hides  to  be 
soaked.  The  usual  size  is  five  feet  square,  and  the  same 
in  depth. 

About  a  peck  of  lime  usually  suffices  for  a  large 
hide;  and,  accordingly,  the  number  of  skins  to  be 
treated  in  each  vat  must  determine  the  proportion  of 
lime  to  be  added.  Circumstances,  however,  may  render 
it  necessary,  sometimes,  to  increase  the  quantity.  The 
practice  adopted  in  some  faetones,  of  économizing  lime 
by  partially  substituting  ashes,  lye,  or  pigeon  and  dog 
dung,  &c.,  is  a  very  reprehensible  one,  as  it  produces 
injurious  effects. 

To  make  a  fresh  vat,  quicklime  is  thrown  in,  covered 
with  water,  and  agitated  with  a  stirrer,  Fig.  28,  imtil  it 
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has  become  slaked  and  passed  into  milk.     In  this     ^e-^28. 
Btate  the  vat  is  left  for  some  days ;  aíter  which^ 
it  Í8  ready  to  reoeive  the  hides. 

The  vats  are  distinguished  as  deady  fjoeak,  and 
Uve  vate.  The  dead  yat  is  that  which  has  beén 
ne^rly  exhausted  of  its  stiength;  the  weak  is 
that  which  has  only  been  used  enough  to  deprive 
it  of  a  portion  of  its  forcé ;  and  the  fresh  or  Uve 
vat,  is  that  which  has  not  yet  been  worked.  In  f^ 
the  progress  of  operations,  the  Uve  vat  pasees 
successiyely  into  the  weak  and  the  dead  vat. 

The  three  vats  are  termed  the  roMng  series,  Fig.  29. 

Pig.  29. 


The  raising  should  be  commenced  in  the  dead  vat,  and 
continued  in  consecutive  order  through  the  series  to  the 
live  vat.  In  some  faetones  the  series  consists  of  as  many 
as  twelve  vats ;  and,  in  this  case,  there  should  be  a  gra- 
dation  in  the  strength  of  the  liquors.  The  duration  of 
this  operation  varíes  in  dififerent  localities.  Some  tan- 
ners  leave  the  hides  in  the  vats  for  three  months,  while 
others  soak  them  for  eighteen  months.  The  oíd  routi- 
nists,  according  to  Dessables,  give  the  hides  a  soaking  of 
ten,  twelve,  and  even  fifleen  months;  and  then,  when 
they  have  become  suflBciently  softened,  transfer  them  to 
a  dead  vat  for  eight  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
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are  withdrawn,  hung  up  for  eight  days,  and  again  placed 
in  the  same  vat  for  eight  more  daye,  aud  so  on.  These 
consecutive  operations  are  thus  continued  for  two  months, 
or  until  the  hair  can  be  readilj  detachéd. 

The  graduation  of  the  yats  vacies  in  different  localities. 
In  those  parts  of  Franco  where  the  series  consists  of 
twelve  vats,  the  first  two  are  dead^  the  four  foUowing 
fjoeah^  and  the  last  Áx^fresh  or  Uve  vata,  Where  the 
system  comprises  only  five,  the  first  two  are  dead^  and 
the  three  last  Uve  vats. 

In  Brittany,  manj  tanners,  believing  that  the  hides 
are  raised  better  with  the  hair  on  than  in  peli^  give  six 
Uve  vats,  and  do  not  remove  them  until  after  the  fourth 
and  even  the  fifth. 

In  Auvergne,  they  give  three  raisings  of  a  month  each, 
with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  alkaline  lye. 

We  cannot  see  the  utility  of  so  many  vats,  for  when 
the  skins  have  soaked  to  the  saturating  point,  a  con- 
tinuation  of  the  treatment  is  supererogatory.  Generally 
speaking,  three  or  four  vats,  with  skilful  manipulation, 
suffice  for  any  kind  of  skins.  Delalande  contends  that 
from  ten  to  twelve  months  are  requisite  for  thorough 
soaking ;  but  the  experience  of  aU  good  tanners  pro  ves 
that  two  months  are  sufScient,  and  that  in  this  time  the 
skin  becomes  soft  and  capable  of  being  readily  cleansed 
and  freed  from  its  hair. 

According  to  Curandeau,  only  ten  or  twelve  days  are 
required  for  the  transit  of  the  hides  through  the  three 
Ume-vats.  He  also  thinks  that  a  longer  time  would  be 
useless,  if  not  injurious,  and  that  the  shorter  the  soaking 
the  greater  is  the  weight  acquired  by  the  hides  in  tan- 
ning.  Malepejrre  adds  that  it  is  now  established :  Ist, 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  the  hides  in  the  pit3  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  an  equal  length  of  time  in  stack; 
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2d,  that  this  operation  ehould  not  continué  for  more  than 
8ix  or  eight  weeks  at  farthest ;  Sd^  that  three^  or  at  most 
four  good  vats  are  sufficient ;  4th,  that^  aíler  this  intervalo 
the  hides  are  easily  cleansed;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  treatment  is  prolonged,  the  hides  become  dry 
and  parched ;  5th,  that  after  three  or  four  pits,  the  hide 
will  have  swollen  to  the  fullest  extent;  and,  finally,  that 
independently  of  these  objections,  there  is  a  great  waste 
of  time,  lime,  and  materíals,  in  the  oíd  method  of  steep- 
ing  for  from  ten  to  fiñeen  months. 

Stacking  the  hides,  is  to  pile  them  one  upon  the  other 
at  the  side  of  the  vat,  as  they  are  drawn  from  it,  and 
thus  leave  them  remaining  {in  retreat)  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  before  retuming  them  to  the  bath  for  an- 
other  wet. 

Piling  enables  the  working  of  sixty  hides  in  a  vat  of 
capacity  for  only  thirty,  by  having  one  batch  to  take 
the  place  of  the  other  in  altérnate  operations.  For  ex- 
ampie,  while  one  set  of  thirty  is  in  retreat^  the  other 
should  be  in  the  vats,  and  vice  veraa^  so  as  to  save  time. 

The  vats  should  be  covered;  and  as  the  skins  in  retreat 
are  liable  to  become  hard  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air, 
they  should  not  be  kept  in  that  state  longer  than  is 
necessary.  Covers  prevent  this  as  well  as  the  retarding 
influence  of  cold ;  for,  while  the  liquid  is  frozen  on  the 
surface,  it  is  inactive. 

At  every  havdling^  that  is,  upon  each  retum  of  the 
skins  to  the  vats,  or  when  new  ones  are  put  in,  an  inti- 
mate  mixture  of  the  water  and  lime  at  the  bottom  should 
be  made  by  a  thorough  stirring  of  the  liquor.  At  this 
time,  a  workman  at  each  end  of  the  vat,  by  the  aid  of 
tongs  (Fig.  30),  arranges  the  hides  in  it  so  that  they  may 
lie  smoothly  and  firmly,  The  suspended  lime,  by  its 
greater  weight,  soon  subsides  upon  the  hides,  and  the 
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supematant  liquor  which  should  cover  the  hides  to  a 
depth  of  some  inches,  will  be  clear  and  transparent.  As 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lime  is  in  contact  with  the 
skins  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  its  action  is  more  power- 
ful  upon  them  than  on  those  above,  and,  consequently, 
in  recharging  the  vat  aíter  stacking,  the  order  of  position 
must  be  reversed;  those  that  were  oríginally  placed  first, 
must  be  then  last,  and  vioe  verm. 

Should  the  vat,  as  oñen  happens,  become  too  weak  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  it  must  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  the  quantity  of  lime  necessary  to  restore  its 
fi)rce.  The  advantage  is  thus  obtained  of  giving  the 
hides  the  benefit  of  two  vats  in  one.  This  new  addition 
of  lime  should  be  made  while  the  skins  are  out  of  the 
vat. 

For  removing  the  hair^  the  ecrapmg-knife  alone  must 
be  used.  This  is  a  duU-edged  instrumenta  which  is  not 
liable  to  damage  the  skin  by  cutting  it,  while  it  is  aJl- 
efficient  in  scraping  off  the  hair.  It  is  a  bad  practíce  to 
use  the  slate,  or  rvhber  (Fig.  31),  which,  being  rough, 
may  scratch  and  damage  the  hide  upon 

Fig.  81.  -x  •        -j 

its  grain  side. 
^====^  The  use  of  sand,  ashes,  or  other  simi- 

lar auxiliaries  for  removing  the  hair  is  very  improper, 
as  they  attach  themselves  to  the  surface  and  thus  in- 
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ciease  the  trouble  of  cleanfling  it.  It  is  also  a  bad  prao- 
tice  to  wait  until  the  completíon  of  the  soaking  before 
scraping  off  the  hair^  because  the  lime  will^  in  time^  act 
apon  the  hair  itself. 

After  the  removal  of  tbé  hair,  the  skins  are  rínsed^ 
and  replaced  in  the  dead  vat,  and  so  on  consecutively 
through  the  series  to  the  Uve  vat.  It  suffices  to  leave 
the  bidés  for  fífteen  days  in  each  of  these  vats,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  stack  and  replace  them  every  twenty- 
íbur  houTS. 

"  The  forcé  of  habit,  and  perhaps  the  use  of  the  Ker- 
mes oak  bark/'  says  Toumal,  "  causes  many  tanners  to 
persist  in  the  use  of  lime.  But  if,  in  rinsing,  great  care 
is  not  taken  to  remove  every  trace  of  lime,  as  is  known 
when  the  liquor  expressed  by  the  duU  knife  employed 
fi>r  scraping  them  on  the  beam  runs  very  limpid,  the 
minute  traces  remaining,  will,  by  abstracting  carbonic 
acid  frota  the  air,  become  insoluble,  and  render  the  skin 
dry,  brittle,  and  perhaps  useless.  These  faults  are  not, 
however,  solely  attributable  to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  but  also  to  the  formation  of  tannate  of  lime,  as  well 
as  of  the  stearate  and  oléate  of  that  base,  which  are  gene- 
rated  by  the  presence  of  fatty  matters  always  existing 
in  the  hides/^ 

"The  tanners,"  says  the  same  authority,  "who  use  the 
Kermes,  pretend  that  its  warm  nature  imparts  stiffness 
to  the  leather,  and  that  consequently  the  only  available 
mode  of  rawing  is  by  means  of  lime.  They  own  that 
the  sour  tan^juioe  and  barley  processes  distend  the  pores 
of  the  hide  much  more  than  lime;  and  that  the  tanning 
principie  of  the  Kermes,  having  a  tendency  to  combine 
rapidly  with  the  hide  thus  swoUen,  imparts  an  unnatural 
stiffiíess  to  the  leather.  The  reality  of  these  assertions 
may  be  readily  determined  by  tanning  with  Kermes 
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8ome  hides  which  have  been  raifled  by  the  fiour  tan-liquor 
proceBS." 

In  quoting  these  passages  we  have  adhered  to  the 
language  of  Toumal.  We  will  add  that,  acQording  to 
our  experience,  the  bark  of  the  Kermes  oak  is  richer  in 
tannin  than  that  of  the  ordinary  oak,  and  that  admirable 
leather  may  be  prepared  by  tanning  with  it  skins  which 
have  been  raised  by  sour  tan-liquor. 

There  are  certain  drawbatks  to  the  liming  process, 
which  are  worthy  of  enumeration.  Pirstly,  the  contact 
of  caustic  lime  alters,  more  or  lesa,  the  texture  of  the 
hide,  and  permits  it  to  penétrate  the  pores,  and  remain 
in  them  in  the  state  of  caustic  lime,  carbonate,  or  lime* 
soap.  The  repeated  rinsings  in  water,  and  workings, 
only  partially  remove  the  lime,  which  is  a  serious  impedi- 
ment  to  perfect  tanning.  It  hinders  the  ready  penetrar 
tion  of  the  tan  liquor  and  the  perfect  combination  of 
tannin  with  the  skin,  and  so  obstinately  resists  removal 
during  all  the  manipulation  that  a  portion  is  found  even 
in  the  best  leather.  When,  however,  the  latter  is  to  be 
converted  into  glazed  leather,  the  curriers  fírst  remove 
all  the  lime  by  a  particular  method. 

Notwithstanding  that  expeiience  is  so  opposed  to  the 
use  of  lime,  the  careful  and  elabórate  experíments  of  Dr. 
J.  Davy  {Ghemüty  1850),  show  that  its  action  upon  animal 
textures  generally  is  rather  antiseptic  than  destructive. 
Its  corroding  influence  is  limited  to  the  cuticle,  hair, 
nails,  and  all  gelatinous  tissues.  These  latter  become 
sofl  and  gelatinous,  owing,  doubtless,  to  a  combination 
which  théy  form  with  the  lime,  for  on  analyzing  the  ash 
of  the  cuticle  thus  treated,  a  laige  increase  of  its  normal 
contents  of  that  earth  was  obtained. 

The  matters  were  steeped  in  milk  of  lime,  kept  caustic 
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in  cióse  yessels,  by  ihe  entíre  exclusión  of  air.  After 
treatment  they  ceased  to  be  putrescent. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  lime  have  led  to  the 
substitution  of  lees  objectionable  agents,  which  we  will 
proeeed  to  treat  of  in  Buccession^ 

JRaiaing  hy  Adds. — Some  tanners  substitute  an  acid 
liquor  for  the  milk  of  lime;  fór  example,  the  Tartar- 
Calmucks  use  sour  milk  for  thia  purpose.  Pfeiffe?  has 
proposed  the  acidulated  irater  obtained  by  the  distillar 
tion  of  lime  and  peat.  Sometimes  a  litüe  sulphuríc  acid 
is  added.  In  fine,  this  acid  in  a  dilute  state,  as  also  all 
the  vegetable  acids,  will  produce  the  same  effect.  That 
which  is  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  barley  meal,  of 
lye,  and  of  tan  bark  is  acetíc  acid.  Acids  have  the 
double  advantage  of  loosening  the  hair,  and  swelling  the 
hides  at  the  same  time. 

In  some  tanneries,  the  skins  are  softened  by  sprinkling 
one-half  with  salt,  and  folding  the  other  half  over  it. 
They  are  then  piled  up  and  covered  with  straw.  Fer- 
mentation speedily  ensues;  and  they  must  be  tumed 
aeveral  times  daily,  until  they  have  attained  that  state 
in  which  they  can  easily  be  depilated.  The  same  result 
can  be  attained  without  the  use  of  salt,  They  are  to  be 
piled  upon  a  bed  of  straw  and  covered  in  like  manner. 
After  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  tumed  and  then  ex- 
amined  twice  daily,  so  that  the  proper  point  may  not  be 
exceeded.  In  some  tanneries,  the  hides  are  imbedded 
in  horse  manure.  In  others  they  are  covered  with  tan, 
or  some  imperfect  conductor  of  heat.  Incipient  putrefac- 
tion  and  consequent  loosening  of  the  hair  may  also  be 
effected  by  suspending  the  hides,  which  have  been  left 
lying  in  a  heap  for  several  days,  in  a  cióse  room,  kept 
above  the  ordinary  temperature  by  a  smouldering  tan 
12 
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fire.  Better  resalta  might  be  obtained  by  circulating  a 
current  of  steam  through  the  apartment. 

All  methods  of  fermentatiou  are  termed  swecUmg  pro- 
066868.  But  whateyer  the  procesa  followed,  the  skins,  as 
soon  aa  the  hair  begind^  yield  readily,  are  to  he  caread 
upon  a  wooden  horse,  and  scraped  with  a  duU-edged 
knife.^  In  this  manner  the  hair  and  outer  skin  are  fleshed 
or  scraped  off.  As  the  outer  skin  is  of  a  nature  different 
from  that  of  the  hide,  and  do€^  not  unite  with  tannin,  it 
must  necessarily  be  removed  in  order  to  allow  the  firee 
passage  of  the  tan  liquor  through  the  skin  proper^  and 
thus  facilitate  the  tanning  procesa. 

DepUation  by  JS^am. — In  many  tanneries,  the  depila- 
tion  by  milk  of  lime  is  superseded  by  cmother  method, 
which  Bubjects  the  hides  in  heaps^  to  a  slight  putrefactive 
fermentation  in  heated  chambers.  It  is  difficult,  in  warm 
seasons,  to  control  this  fermentation;  and  sometimes  it 
is  even  necessary  to  salt  the  hides.  After  some  days^ 
the  epidermis  becomes  loóse  and  detached^  and  may  be 
readily  scraped  off  with  the  hair. 

Belbut,  in  Paris,  and  Robinson,  of  Delaware,  employ 
steam  as  the  heating  médium,  in  an  arched  chamber  of 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  ten  feet  in  height,  and  ten  feet  in 
breadth,  and  lined  interiorly  with  cement.  The  steam 
is  introduced  beneath  a  false  bottom  of  wood,  perforated 
with  numerous  boles,  and  serving  as  the  bed  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  hides.  As  the  steam  condenses,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  through  an  opening  at  the  base  of  the 
chamber. 

The  temperature  of  the  heap  should  be  maintained  at 
between  70  and  80®  F.,  and  precaution  should  be  used 
to  keep  it  uniform,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
joint  action  of  heat  and  moisture  may  dissolve  the  gela- 
tine,  and  thus  cause  the  hides  to  be  scarred  with  pits.  In 
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twenty-four  hours,  the  procesB  íb  compleied,  and  the  hair 
may  be  scraped  off  in  the  usual  manner.  If  the  hair 
falls  from  the  hidee  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  heap, 
it  Í6  owing  to  incipient  decompositíon  of  the  surface. 
Beef  hides  weighing  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds 
ezperience  a  los»  of  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight 
poundfi. 

Depüation  hy  Gaustíc  Soda. — ^Boudet  proposes  caustic 
soda  as  an  advantageous  substitute  for  the  milk  of  lime 
for  raising  and  depilating  hides.  The  liquid  for  the  pur- 
pose  is  prepared  by  decarbonating  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  soda  ash  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  of  lime, 
allowing  repose,  and  decanting  the  olear  supematant 
caustic  soda-lye  by  means  of  a  syphon.  The  hides  im- 
mersed  in  this  liquor  swell  out  rapidly  and  considerably, 
and  are  ready  to  be  scraped  in  two  or  thiee  days.  More- 
over,  the  alkali  forming  soluble  soap  with  the  fatty  por- 
tions,  facilitates  the  cleansing,  and  produces  a  smoother 
gndned  side  than  is  common.  Hides  thus  prepared  are 
said  to  imbibe  the  tan  liquor  more  rapidly  than  those 
which  have  been  treated  with  lime,  to  undergo  the  entire 
process  of  tanning  in  one-third  of  the  time,  and  to  suffer 
less  loss  than  those  prepared  by  the  usual  process.  Forty- 
four  poupds  of  sal  soda  dissolved  in  132  gallons  of  water, 
and  mixed  with  33  pounds  of  slaked  lime,  suffice  for 
steeping  2200  pounds  of  fresh  hides. 

DepiUüicm  hy  JSulphv/rets  of  Cáldum  and  Soda. — Bou- 
det,  in  trying  the  oíd  method  of  depilating  by  means  of 
a  mixed  paste  of  orpiment  (sulphuret  of  arsenic),  and 
caustic  lime,  observed  that  the  arsenic  was  without  any 
direct  influence  upon  the  hair,  and  that  the  depilatory 
action  wasdue  to  sulphuret  of  calcium  in  its  nascent  state, 
formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  lime  upon  the  sulphuret 
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of  arsetiic.  Actmg  upcm  this  obflervation,  he  r^koed 
the  orpiment  by  sulphuret  of  calcium,  whiob,  when  made 
into  paste  with  lime,  acted  so  piomptij,  that>  after  24  or 
36  hours'  contact,  the  skina  weie  oompletely  depilated 
The  lime  alone  has  no  depilatíng  effect^  and  the  aulphuret 
of  sodium  only  a  partial  action.  This  principie  waa 
originally  announced  by  Martíns^  and  fiíst  appUed  to 
tanning  purpoaes,  in  1840,  by  Boetger. 

This  mode  of  preparing  the  hidea  is  said  to  lender 
them  highly  susceptible  of  being  quickly  tanned.  £x- 
perienoe  has  yet  to  decide  what  influence  it  has  upon 
the  leather.  The  prejudice  of  tanneis,  so  far^  is  against 
this  method,  which,  it  is  said,  surcharges  the  leather  with 
an  amount  of  water  that  escapes  by  evaporation  during 
storing,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  dealer;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  this  objection  is  tenable. 

The  vat  formed  of  a  mixture  of  potash,  lime,  and 
orpiment  (sulphuret  of  arsenic),  as  proposed  by  Abram 
and  Coste,  of  Marseilles,  is  much  leas  convenient  than 
the  preceding,  and  is  liable  to  numerous  objections ;  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  in 
manipulating  with  a  liquor  containing  such  a  poisonoua 
ingredient  as  orpiment. 

The  hydrosulphuret  of  caldum  is  made  by  super- 
saturatmg  a  very  thick  milk  of  lime  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  apparatus  necessary  for  the  purpose 
consists  of  a  generator  and  a  receiver,  as  shown  in  the 
drawings  below.  Fig.  32  represents  a  leaden  generator, 
of  cylindrical  form,  and  about  thirty-six  inches  high,  by 
twenty-four  inches  diameter^  supported  by  a  wooden 
casing  or  jacket.  This  vessel  has  a  movable  cover  of 
cast-iron,  with  a  projecting  ledge,  through  which  pasa 
the  bolts,  c,  c,  for  fastening  it  down.    In  this  cover  there 
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are  three  openingg,  as  shown  by  Fig.  33.     The  larger 
one,  g^  Í8  the  num  hole,  for  the  admission  of  the  sul- 


Fig.  83. 


phuret  of  iron,  and  for  cleaning  out.  Of  the  two  smaller, 
the  centre  one,  d^  receives  the  stationary  ñinnel  tube^  dy 
through  which  the  dilate  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  intro- 
duced.  The  side  hole,  h,  contains  a  short  tube,  J,  with 
a  screw  at  its  upper  end,  for  coupling  the  flexible  exit 
tube^  m  (made  of  lead,  or^  what  is  much  better,  vulcan- 
ized  caoutchouc),  which  is  to  convey  the  generated  gas 
into  the  lime  paste,  contained  in  the  closely  covered 
receiver,  x.    The  pipe,  o,  runiiing  down  the  side  of  the 
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generator,  interiorly,  is  for  the  coupling  of  the  steam 
conduity  when  the  admission  of  steam  is  desirable. 

The  protosulphuret  of  iron,  a  cheap  material,  sold  at 
the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  hundred  weight,  rests  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  generator,  as  shown  at  8.  It  consists 
of  iron  and  sulphur  in  combination.  When  the  sul- 
phuric  acid  and  water  (in  mixture  of  one  volisme  of  the 
former  to  three  or  four  volumes  of  the  latter)  are  poured 
in  through  the  funnel  tube,  d,  to  the  height  indicated  in 
the  figure,  chemical  action  immediately  ensues.  The 
water,  which  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is 
decomposed,  and  the  former  gas  goes  at  once  to  the  iron, 
which  is  deserted  simultaneously  by  its  sulphur,  and 
thus  becoming  an  oxybase,  indulges  its  affinity  for  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  unites  with  it  to  form  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copperas.  The  hydrogen  disengaged  from  its 
oxygen,  seizes  on  the  sulphur  at  the  moment  of  its  eli- 
mínation,  and,  uniting  chemically  with  it,  forms  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  makes  its  exit  through  the  tube, 
m,  leading  into  the  lime-milk,  with  which  it  combines 
as  hydrosulphuret  of  calcium.  The  current  of  gas  must 
be  uninterrupted  until  the  complete  supersaturation  of 
the  lime,  which  may  be  known  when  a  small  portion 
taken  out,  and  exposed  for  fifteen  minutes  to  the  air, 
still  emits  the  characteristic  fetid  odor  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  Whenever  the  flow  of  gas  slackens,  it 
must  be  hastened  by  pouring  in  a  small  quantity  of  un- 
diluted  acid.  The  occasional  admission  of  steam  through 
the  pipe,  o,  by  applying  heat,  promotes  the  reaction. 
When  the  paste  is  saturated,  the  connection  of  the  pipes 
m  and  k  must  be  severed,  and  the  generator  emptied  of 
its  contents,  through  the  mom  hole,  ^,  so  that  it  may  be 
ready  for  a  fresh  charge  and  new  operation. 

The  receiving  vat  should  be  of  wood,  strongly  bound 
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with  iron  hoops,  and  fitted  with  a  cover  and  appliaaces 
fcnr  keeping  it  cloae  enough  to  confine  the  gas,  but  not  so 
tight  as  to  canse  an  explosión.  It  should  also  be  fitted 
with  a  levolving  stírrer  or  churn,  so  as  to  facilítate  the 
agitation  of  its  contents,  which  is  necessary  to  insure 
thoTough  saturation  with  the  gas. 

The  jMKte  should  be  made  in  qnantities  as  required, 
for  it  must  be  nsed  without  much  delay,  as  the  action  of 
the  air  soon  lenders  it  inert,  by  converting  it  into  sul- 
phate  of  lime. 

It  is  applied  to  the  green  or  softened  hides,  by  spread- 
ing  them  upon  a  table,  and  paying  over  the  hair  sides 
with  a  thin  coating,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  reach 
the  suTÍace  of  the  skin.  Two  skins  thus  treated^  are 
placed  with  their  hair  sides  together,  and  are  pressed 
between  boards.  In  two  hours  the  hair  is  entirely  loóse; 
and,  though  much  of  it  might  be  removed  by  mere 
washing,  it  is  necessary  to  scrape  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  paste  is  well  known  as  a  rapid  depilatory,  and  being 
totally  destitute  of  action  upon  the  hide,  it  leaves  its 
surface  smooth  and  uninjured.  This  process  is  highly 
commended  in  France;  but,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  used 
in  this  country,  we  can  add  nothing,  from  experience,  in 
regard  to  it.  It  certainly  is  an  expeditious  plan,  and 
seems  so  feasible  and  economical  in  other  respects,  that 
we  reconmiend  the  trial  of  it  upon  a  large  scale. 

A  serious  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  this  paste  is  the 
offensive  and  unhealthy  odor  which  it  disengages ;  which, 
with  due  caution,  however,  may  be  avoided.  Sickness, 
colic,  and  paihs  in  the  chcst  are  some  of  its  ill  effects 
upon  the  system,  which  are  increased  to  asphyxia  or 
tetanic  convulsions,  when  the  odor  is  concentrated  and 
ihe  exposure  to  it  prolonged. 

Prof.  J-  C.  Booth  {Eneydopedia  qf  Chemiatry,  p,  902), 
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who  has  used  this  ^  exteneively  in  manufac^ring 
prooesseSy  on  the  other  hand,  doubta  ita  destructive  uk- 
fluence  upon  the  health,  unleas  ihe  atmoaphere  oontain-» 
ing  it  Í8  aurcharged  and  confined.  He  aays  that^  ^  al* 
though  offensive^  it  maj  be  inhaled  by  men^  when 
largely  mixed  with  aír^  without  i^paF^it  injury;  and, 
even  when  fresh,  it  may  be  respired  in  kigec.f  uantity, 
without  producing  any  other  effect  than  a  temporary 
faíntness.  The  e£fect  upon  one  workman  was  a  pleih 
sant^  lethargic  feeling ;  and  I  have  breathed  a  strong 
mixture  of  it  with  air^  repeatedly,  and  never  experienced 
the  slightest  injury  to  my  health." 

Befuse-lime  firom  the  gas  works,  used  in  purifying  the 
gas,  contains,  when  iresh,  a  large  proporüon  of  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  calcium;  and  might  be  substituted  for  the 
prepared  paste;  but  it  is  very  slow,  and  much  less  cer« 
tain  in  its  action. 

Warrington's  Procesa. — Warrington  proposes  the  use 
of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  for  soaking;  and  the  em- 
ployment  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  also  certain 
vegetable  matters,  for  facilitating  depilation,  and  pro- 
moting  the  swelling.     See  Chapter  XIX.  for  details. 

Oool  SweaHng  Procesa. — This  method  of  unhairing 
hides  has  been  in  general  use  for  some  time  in  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  northem  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania;  and  experíence  confirma  all  the  advantages 
over  the  older  processes,  claimed  for  it  by  the  inventor. 
It  is  saíd  to  give  a  gain  in  the  leather  of  70  to  80  per 
cent,  on  the  dry  hide;  while  the  ^'warm  sweating^'  pro- 
cess  yields  much  less,  and  the  ^^iming"  bnly  30  to  40 
per  cent.  It,  moreover,  obviates  the  necessity  of  pre* 
viously  subjecting  the  dry  hides  to  the  fulling  stocks, 
which,  by  producing  an  undue  distensión,  renders  the 
leather  thin,  weak,  and  limber,  beyond  the  required  degree. 
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The  procesa  and  apparatos,  the  desciiptíon  of  which 
we  take  from  the  t/bum.  Ftank.  ListU.y  1843,  are  as  fol- 
low«  :-r- 

^  ¥mij  a  vault  or  pit  should  be  prepared  for  the  re*- 
ceptíon  of  the  hidee;  which,  for  convenience  sake,  should 
be  twelve  feet  long,  twelve  feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  wide. 
The  walll'may  be  built  of  stone  or.of  a  planked  frame. 
There  should  be  one  allej,  or  vestibule,  for  entrance,  not 
leas  than  six  feet  long,  having  a  door  at  each  end,  the 
outer  one  made  double,  and  filled  in  with  tan,  to  prevent 
the  communication  of  warm,  dry  air  from  without.  A 
ventiduct,  made  of  plank,  ten  or  twelve  inches  square, 
should  extend  írom  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the 
▼aults,  three  or  four  rods  thereírom,  and  placed  not  less 
than  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
serves  both  as  a  drain  for  discharging  the  water  of  the 
vault^  and  to  admit  damp,  cool  air,  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  which  has  become  rarefied,  and  thus  keep  up  a 
current  through  the  ventilator  at  top.  The  ridge  of  the 
roof  may  be  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and, 
on  the  ridge,  extending  its  whole  length,  set  up  two 
planks  edgewise,  two  inches  apart.  The  space  between 
these  is  to  be  left  open,  but  the  remainder  of  the  roof 
must  be  covered  with  earth,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  a 
yard.  The  earth  covering  upon  the  vault  and  drain  is 
to  preserve  a  low  temperature  for  the  hides,  so  that  they 
may  unbaíi:  without  tainting.  Spring-water  should  be 
conducted,  either  in  pipes  or  logs,  around  the  angles 
formed  by  the  ceiling  with.  the  walls  of  the  vault,  fix)m 
which  water  should  be  allowed  to  flow  in  small  quan- 
tities,  either  forming  a  spray,  or  falling  so  as  to  raise  a 
mist  or  vapor,  and  satúrate  the  atmosphere  of  the  vault. 
The  temperature  of  spring-water  is  generally  about  50^ 
F.     Water  evaporating  at  all  temperatures,  it  is  plain 
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thaty  if  a  constant  supplj  be  afforded,  tibia  evaporatíon^ 
by  requiring  a  large  portion  of  heat,  would  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  vault  nearly  uniform.  To  suapend 
the  hideB  in  the  pit,  place  three  bars  lengthwise^  at  equal 
distances,  near  the  ceiling^  with  iron  hooks,  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  insertad  therein.  Soak  the  hides  as  usual 
for  breakingy  then  hang  them  singly  upon  the'  hooks  by 
the  butt,  80  that  they  may  be  spread  fully  open.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  when  the  hair  begins  to  looeen 
upon  the  upper  parts,  take  them  down/  raise  the  middle 
bar,  and  hang  them  by  the  other  end,  until  they  will 
easily  unhair.  The  hides  should  not  be  broken  until 
they  are  taken  from  the  vault  and  ready  to  unhair.  In 
a  good  vault,  where  the  thermometer  ranges  from  44®  to 
56°  F.,  which  it  should  never  exceed,  and  where  there 
is  a  free  circulation  of  damp  air,  hides  generally  require 
six  to  twelve  days  for  unhairing.  When  the  tempera- 
ture  falls  below  44*^,  the  ventilator  should  be  partially 
closed ;  and  when  it  rises  above  56°,  odd  damp  air  must 
be  forced  in,  or  an  increased  quantity  of  cold  spring-water 
may  be  thrown  from  a  hose  or  otherwise." 

The  hides  carefuUy  carried  through  this  process,  when 
received  by  the  tanner  from  the  beamsman's  hands,  are 
free  from  all  extraneous  matter,  and  contain  all  their 
gelatine,  albumen,  and  fíbrine,  in  an  unimpaired  state. 
It  is  not,  as  the  inexperienoed  suppose,  a  fermentation 
which  produces  the  unhairing,  for  there  is  x^o  ammonia 
generated,  and  this  is  universally  a  product  of  the  putre- 
factivo decompositíon  of  animal  matters.  ^^  The  action 
is  confined  to  the  surface  or  grain  of  the  skin,  expanding 
the  outer  portion,  softening  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
thus  rendering  its  removal  easy.  Its  effect  is  due  to  the 
eofíening  action  of  the  vapor,  and  it  is  a  simple  case  of 
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absorption  and  swelling  of  the  titsnes  of  the  skin  and 
roots  of  the  hair." 

Liming,  whick  requires  an  immersion  of  three  or  more 
weeks,  it  is  trae,  loosens  the  epidermis  and  hair,  and 
randera  their  removal  easy  by  fleshing;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  injuree  the  gelatina  and  albumen,  and  ^^  swells"  the 
hide  so  exQgssively,  andexpands  its  texture,  as  to  weaken 
the  leather.  Moreover,  if  it  should  be  what  is  termed 
high  limed,  the  leather  is  light,  and  not  durable;  bad 
properties,  whioh  it  also  possesses,  but  in  a  modifíed 
degree,  even  when  prepared  by  low  liming.  More- 
over, the  ill  effects  of  the  bcUing  which  foUows,  are  an 
additional  drawback.  The  bate  consista  of  a  liquor 
made  firom  the  dung  of  domestic  fowls,  and  immersion 
in  thia  removes  the  lime  and  reduces  the  skin  to  its 
original  thickneaa.  '  It  acts  by  meana  of  the  muriato  of 
ammonia  which  it  containa.  Thia  aalt  ia  decompoaed 
by  the  lime,  which  drivea  off  ita  base,  the  ammonia,  and 
taking  up  with  the  muriatic  acid,  then  becomes  soluble 
muriato  of  lime,  and  passes  off  with  the  rinse  water;  but 
carries  with  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  gela- 
tine,  rendered  soluble  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  bate,  which  undoubtedly  occurs.  There 
is  emitted,  besides,  an  offensive  odor,  which  is  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  workmen, 

Suspending  the  hides  in  cióse  chambers,  heated  alightly 
aboye  the  ordinary  temperatare  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
thua  looaening  the  epidermia  by  incipient  putrefaction, 
ia  aa  objectionable  aa  the  liming  or  bating  proceaa. 

The  Germán  method  of  aweating  the  hidea  in  pilea, 
or  stacka,  under  a  covering  of  tan  or  aome  other  imper- 
fect  conducting  material,  in  order  to  confine  the  heat 
generated  by  the  chemical  decomposition  going  on  within, 
ia  fuUy  aa  diaadvantageoua  as  either  of  the  foregoing. 
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The  present  proMBS^  it»  author  says^  has  been  proved 
by  experience^  to  obvíate  all  the  evils  arising  from  ^^  hot 
sweating/'  or  from  onhairing  the  ludes  bj  the  lin^e 
process. 

Yauquelin  proposes  the  substitution  of  maehineiy  for 
the  use  of  limey  arsenic  acid^  and  salts;  but  we  shaU 
delay  a  descríption  of  it  until  we  come  to  speak  of  bis 
process  for  tannÍDg. 

TurnbuU,  taking  advantage  of  the  property  whicl^ 
sugar  possesses  of  forming  a  soluble  saccharate  of  lime, 
employs  it  for  removing  any  excess  of  that  base  which 
may  remain  in  the  hide.  This  process,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  more  fuUy  hereafter,  is  said  to  b^  expensíve; 
but  it  shortens  the  time  of  tanning,  and  improves  the 
quality  of  the  leather. 

Baising  hy  Barley  Dressings. — The  raising  and  depila- 
tion  of  hides  by  barley  is  more  effective  and  rapid  than 
when  lime  is  used.  It  is  a  common  error  that  hides,  treated 
in  this  manner,  require  more  working  in  the  water.  In- 
deed,  the  very  reverse  being  freqúently  the  case. 

There  should  be  a  series  of  vats  of  this  acid  liquor, 
var3dng  in  strength.  The  hides  are  first  soaked  in  the 
vat  containing  the  weaker  liquor,  then  pressed,  and 
afterwards  washed.  After  several  repetitions  of  these 
manipulations,  the  hair  becomes  loóse,  and  easily  re- 
movable  from  the  skins. 

In  the  tannery  of  Bouillerat,  at  Paris,  th$  proceeding 
is  as  foUows :  The  hides,  as  they  come  from  the  slaughter- 
house,  after  being  soaked  and  fleshed,  are  put  through  the 
dreasingsj  that  is,  subjected  to  the  action  of  fermentable 
barley  water. 

They  remain  three  days  in  the  fírst  or  dead  ^^  dress- 
ing,"  and  as  much  longer  in  the  second,  when  they  are 
freed  from  their  hair,  and  placed  in  a  third  vat,  in  which 
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ihey  dilate,  swell  out,  and  acqüire  consktence.  Thej 
are  taken  out  only  once,  daUy,  from  the  dead  dressing, 
and  twice  firom  the  others.  At  each  time  they  are  laid 
in  heapBy  and  there  left  in  retreat,  dtiring  an  interval  of 
three  hours.  Afier  theae  three  dressings,  the  hídes  are 
subjected  to  a  fourth,  whicfa  is  termed  tiie  new  dressmg. 
This  latter  íb  made  with  145  pounds  of  well-ground 
barley  meal.  From  this  qnantity  10  pomids  are  taken 
oat  and  made  into  a  leaven,  by  being  kneaded  with 
warm  water,  and  left  to  ferment  for  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours,  in  which  time  it  sours  and  becomes  suflSciently 
ripe  for  the  operation.  This  leaven  is  thinned  out,  in 
winter  with  boiling,  in  spring  with  hot,  and  in  summer 
with  tepid  water,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the 
dressing.  The  vats  for  these  operations  are  iron-bound 
cedar  tube. 

The  hides  are  passed  from  the  new  dressing  into  an- 
other  similar  one,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  four  days 
in  each.  Eight  or  nine  hides  are  generally  worked  at 
one  time. 

The  series  is  composed  of  four  or  five  tubs,  or  vats. 
The  first  dressing  is  intended  to  wsush  the  hides,  the 
second  for  depilation,  the  third  to  swell  them  and  impart 
body;  and  the  two  others,  which  are  new,  complete  the 
action  of  the  third.  These  preparations,  termed  white 
dreamigsy  require  five  weeks  in  summer  and  six  in 
winter.     Fig.  29  represents  the  dressing  seríes. 

Affcer  having  gone  through  the  white  dressings,  as 
above,  the  hides  are  carefuUy  washed  and  placed  in  the 
red  preparation,  composed  of  220  pounds,  or  four  baskets, 
of  tan,  well  mixed  with  two  and  a  half  hogsheads  of 
water;  and  are  left  in  the  mixture  for  fifteen  days  duríng 
summer,  and  for  one  month  in  the  winter.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  necessary,  during  the  first  five  days,  to  take  the 
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hides  out,  once  daíly^  in  order  to  be  assared  that  the 
supply  of  bark  is  sufficient.  When  the  skins  come  íroni 
the  preparatioDy  they  are  to  be  waahed  and  placed  in  the 
vats.  Eight  or  nine  skins  may  be  haadled  at  one  work- 
ing. 

At  Abbeville,  which  is  renowned  for  the  number  of 
its  tanneries,  and  the  quality  of  its  leather,  the  tanners 
adopt  the  following  method : — 

For  sixteen  hides,  48  pounds  of  unbolted  barley  meal 
are  put  into  an  open-mouthed  tub  or  hogshead,  and 
mixed  with  some  sour  paste,  made  of  flour,  thinned  out 
with  hot  water.  To  this  mixture  about  half  a  pound  of 
yeast  is  added ;  fermentation  soon  follows,  and  in  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  hours  the  leaven  is  Ibrmed.  This 
leaven  being  thoroughly  mixed  with  150  pounds  of  meal, 
in  a  tub  of  water,  forms  what  is  termed  the  new  dressing 
or  preparation, 

The  same  gradation  as  with  lime  is  observed  as  to 
these  dressings.  Before  the  hides  are  worked,  they 
should  be  cut  into  halves,  and  always  placed  with  the 
flesh  side  upwards. 

The  hides  remain  two  or  three  days  in  the  oíd,  five  or 
six  days  in  the  weak,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  the  third 
and  fourth,  which  are  the  stróng  or  new  dressings.  Some- 
times  the  hides  are  sufficiently  raised  at  the  fourth  dress- 
ing, and  then  they  are  taken  out,  while  the  unfinished 
ones  are  put  into  a  fifth  dressing,  and  left  until  they 
have  acquired  sufiScient  swelling.  During  summer,  the 
hides  are  drawn  out  twice,  and  in  winter  once,  and  left 
to  drain  for  an  hour,  each  time,  upon  a  trough  conve- 
niently  situated  near  the  tub.  The  course  of  barley- 
dressings  requires  about  six  weeks  in  summer,  and  much 
longer  in  winter,  for  cold  retards  their  action. 

According  to  Delalande,  in  Sedan  they  use  nine  or  ten 
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small  tubs^  of  about  cdx  hogsheacb  each.  There  is  a 
regular  gradation  in  their  strength ;  for  example,  afler 
the  first  operatioD;  the  second  becomes  the  first,  the 
third  second,  and  so  on  progressively. 

Five  hides  are  placed  in  the  fiñt  tub,  and,  after  re- 
maining  ther^in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
are  transferred  to  the  second,  which  is  a  little  more  sour, 
then  to  the  third,  and  so  on  snccessively,  through  all  the 
remaining  tubs,  until  they  have  passed  through  the 
whole  ten.  The  last,  as  we  have  aheady  said,  is  always 
the  strongest,  and  the  first  the  weakest 

If,  as  often  happens,  the  skins  should  attain  the  ne- 
cessary  degree  of  dressíng  at  the  fourth,  third,  or  even 
second  tub,  it  is  needless  to  treat  them  further.  These 
sour  liquors,  even  after  having  served  for  ten  successive 
operations,  still  retain  acidity,  and  are  again  applicable, 
in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  strength,  which  must  be 
determined  by  the  experience  of  the  workman. 

All  tanners  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  time  for 
depilation ;  some  proceed  to  this  step  añer  the  second 
dressing,  while  others,  holding  to  the  oíd  adage,  that  the 
hides  Tcdae  better  with  the  hair  on  than  in  pelt,  do  not 
dehair  until  after  the  dressing  before  the  last. 

After  the  skins  have  been  treated,  they  are  washed 
in  clear  water,  for  the  removal  of  dirt;  and,  when  they 
come  from  the  last  dressing,  they  are  again  rinsed  and 
scraped  over  with  the  fleshing-knife,  Fig.  26.  Finally, 
they  are  again  put  in  water,  and  brushed  over  on  the 
hair  side. 

Some  few  tanners,  after  this  manipulation,  lay  the 
hides  in  the  vats ;  but  the  majority  first  subject  them 
to  a  red  dressing.  This  latter  dressing  is  given  by 
spreading  the  hides  in  a  vat,  one  ahoye  another,  and 
placing  between  each  pair  two  or  three  handfuls  of  ground 
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Fig.  a4. 


bark.  Water  Í8  thexi  added  until  the  hides  are  Bub- 
merged.  This  procesa  requires  two  days,  and  the  hides 
require  only  one  withdrawal  to  allow  them  to  drain. 
In  giving  them  the  finishing  wet,  care  tnust  be  observed 
to  supply  bark  where  it  may  be  wanting. 

This  method  of  cleaning  and  unhairíng  is  equally 
objectionable  as  the  lime  process;  and  has^  besides, 
additional  disadvantages,  Exposure  to  a  very  low  tem- 
perature  destroys  the  efficacy  of  the  bath,  which  is  not 
restored,  as  in  the  case  of  lime^  when  the  bath  thaws. 
And  the  leather  is  also  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  in- 
jured  by  the  putrefactive  fermentation  of  the  materials. 

The  English  haye,  for  a  long  time,  used  the  barley 
dressings  for  their  coarse  hides ;  but,  with  them,  the  ope- 
ration  of  raising  is  completed  in  six  days.  The  hides 
pass  through  four  or  five  dressings,  and  progressively 
írom  the  weak  to  the  strong  preparations.  The  hides 
remain  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  last  vat,  which  is 
new,  and  which  has  been  soured  for  fifteen  days,  It  is 
made  by  difiusing  about  sixty  pounds  of  barley  meal  in 
hot  water.  As  a  long  time  is  allowed  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  acíd,  and,  consequently,  the  dressing  is  more 
active  than  ordinary  ones,  it  becomes  necessary  to  watch 
carefully  when  the  required  point  is  reached,  otherwise 
the  hides  will  sufTer  injury. 

BarroiSy  an  eminent  French  tanner,  pursued  a  method 
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somewhat  difierent  from  tbe  preceding.  According  to 
Delalande,  he  worked  five  series^  of  four  tuba  each,  at  a 
time.  These  tuba  were  three  feét  and  a  quartef  in  height, 
and  five  feet.  in  diameter,  and  of  capacity  for  eight  hides ; 
each  seríes,  comprising  liiirty-two  bidés.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  ont  all  tbe  bidés,  twice  daily,  duríng  tbe  dress- 
ing. 

Every  four  days  a  new  preparation  is  made  up  in  one 
of  tbe  fonr  tubs ;  it  is  deposited  in  tbat^  tbe  dressing  of 
wbich  was  tbe  weakest,  after  running  it  off  and  wasbing 
out  tbe  vat.  Tbe  tbird  vat  tben  becomes  tbe  last  or 
weakest,  and  tbat  wbich  was  tbe  first  and  strongest,  be- 
comes  tbe  second. 

Tbe  eigbt  bidés  remain  eight  days  in  tbe  fourth  or 
weakest  vat;  four  days  in  tbe  tbird,  which  then  becomes 
tbe  weakest ;  tben  tbe  same  length  of  time  successively 
in  tbe  second  and  tbe  first,  añer  six  days'  residence  in 
which,  they  are  strípped  and  deposited  in  tbe  fresb  series. 
In  tbis  they  remain  four  days,  in  a  dressing  which  has 
only  been  used  once ;  four  days  more  in  another  similar 
one ;  and  four  days  each,  in  two  fresb  vats. 

Each  fresb  preparation  for  eight  bidés,  is  composed  of 
145  pounds  of  ground  barley,  and  tbe  leaven  is  made 
with  30  pounds  of  tbis  quantity,  mixed  with  yeast  and 
bot  water. 

Tbis  interval  of  thirty-two  days  suflSces  for  tbe  requi- 
site  preparation  of  the  bidés,  either  in  summer  or  winter ; 
but,  in  the  latter  season,  bot  water  is  generally  used  in 
the  prdportion  of  five  or  six  bucketsful  to  each  prepara- 
tion, in  order  to  basten  the  fermentation. 

A  barley-dressed  bidé  of  100  pounds,  takes  about  200 
pounds  of  bark,  as  foUows :  25  in  the  red  dressing,  30  in 
the  first  powder,  25  in  the  second,  and  20  in  the  third. 
13 
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The  freshneflB  of  the  preparations  may  be  maiutained  by 
the  occasional  addition  of  a  few  pinta  of  good  vitiegar. 

After  the  hides  haye  been  sufficiently  saised  in  the 
white  dreesings,  .ihey  are  put  in  the  red;  This  latter  in 
composed  of  clear  water,  and  two  or  three  handfuls  of 
bark  placed  between  each  hide.  The  hides  remain  thus 
for  three  or  four  days,  when  they  are  again  treated  with 
the  same  quantity  of  bark  as  at  ñist,  and  left  for  three 
days  longer;  aíler  which  time  they  are  ready  to  be  laid 
in  the  yatfl,  in  the  aame  manner  as  limed  hides.  The 
red  dressings  impart  that  degree  of  firmness  which  pre- 
vents  the  too  rapid  action  of  the  tan  liquor,  and  the 
hardening  of  the  hides. 

With  some  slight  modifícations,  this  procesa  is  one  of 
the  best  that  can  be  followed.  For  example,  a  íresh  vat 
may  be  used  every  two  days,  and  thus  there  will  be  a 
gain  of  half  of  the  time.  Instead  of  clear  water,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  use  the  liquor  of  the  tan-pits,  and  to 
place  between  each  hide  a  layer  of  coarsely  ground  bark 
for  the  red  dressings. 

We  will  remark  that  200  pounds  of  bark  are  not  suf- 
ficient  for  100  hides,  averaging  100  pounds  each.  In 
some  places  they  use  as  much  as  300  pounds ;  but  the 
proper  quantity  depends  very  much  upon  the  quality  of 
the  bark  and  the  fineness  of  its  powder. 

The  foUowing  is  a  method  which  may  be  well  adopted 
by  those  who  prepare  hides  with  the  barley  dress- 
ings :— 

For  a  dressing  for  eight  hides,  averaging  50  pounds 
each,  írom  100  to  140  pounds  of  barley  meal  must  be 
employed.  Some  tanners  use  all  the  meal  at  once; 
but  others  again  make  a  leaven  with  24  pounds  of  the 
meal,  which  they  do  not  mix  with  the  rest  until  twelve 
hours  haye  elapsed.     Many  tanners  keep  up  the  acidity 
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of  the  dressingis  by  throwing  into  each  one  three  or  four 
botttes  of  vinegar,  at  diflferent  times. 

f     This  is  BiV&ry  good  way  of  increasing  the  acidity  of 

I  the'bath,  and  shortening  the  operation. 

Other  manufacturerS)  without  giving  themselves  the 
trouble  of  making  a  sepárate  leaven,  put  the  whole  of 
the  meal  in  the  tub,  and  drench  it  with  enoagh  tepid 
water  to  form  a  fermentable  paete,  and  leave  it  in  this 
state  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  dressing  is  then  made 
by  adding  to  the  fermented  fanna  warm  water  in  win- 
ter,  and  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
summer.  The  quantity  of  water  must  be  regulated  by 
the  number  of  hides  to  be  worked.  These  should  be 
divided  into  two  sides,  before  subjecting  them  to  the 
dressings,  wherein  they  must  remain  three  weeks  in 
Bummer  and  four  in  winter.  To  facilitate  the  fermenta- 
tion^  the  hides  should  be  taken  out  daily,  placed  on 
planks  across  the  vats,  as  shown  by  Fig.  35,  and  there 

Fig.  85. 


lefl  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  vats  should  be  four 
feet  and  a  quarter  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter. 
In  some  countríes^  the  tanners  use  nine  or  ten  tubs, 
but  three  are  sufficient ;  the  first  for  the  dead  prepara- 
tíon,  the  second  for  the  feeble  one,  and  the  third  for  that 
termed  the  new  dressing.  The  only  rule  that  can  be 
given  for  depilation,  is  to  opérate  as  soon  as  the  hair 
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can  be  puUed  off  witfaout  i^mstanoe,  a  oondition  attaáned 
frequentlj  after  the  seocmd,  and  even  the  first  dresñng. 
'  The  hides  are  then  scraped,  with  the  usual  preeau- 
tionSy  with  the  round  knife,  an^  are  then  thrawn  mto 
water,  in  which  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
more  than  two  hours. 

They  are  then  carefully  rínsed,  drawn  oat,  and  placed 
in  the  second  or  weak  preparation.  If  the  tannery  is 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  a  stream  of  rünníng  water,  the 
repeated  use  of  clean  water  must  be  substituted  fot 
soaking  the  hides. 

The  experience  of  the  workmen'must  determine  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  the  weak  bath.  While  they 
are  attaining  the  requisite  body,  they  must  be  taken  out 
daily,  and  again  replaced  in  the  vats. 

If  they  had  not  been  fleshed  before  the  dressings,  it  is 
necessary  to  subject  them  to  this  operation,  afler  draw« 
ing  them  fix>m  the  weak  vat ;  but  ít  is  better  always  to 
do  it  previously.  After  the  fleshing,  they  are  soaked  in 
water  for  two  hours,  then  rinsed  carefully,  and  placed 
in  the  third,  which  is  the  new  dressing.  It  is  prepared 
with  barley  meal,  in  the  proportíon  of  twelve  pounds  for 
each  hide.  A  leaven  is  made  with  one-fourth  of  this 
quantity  of  meal,  and  when  it  begins  to  fermenta  the 
residue  is  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  diffused  in 
an  amount  of  water  proportional  to  the  number  of  hides 
to  be  worked. 

The  exact  time  requisite  to  complete  the  swelling  of 
the  hides,  in  the  third  dressing,  cannot  be  determined ; 
for  it  varíes  with  the  nature  of  the  skins,  the  season, 
&c. ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  regulated  by  tihe  judgment 
of  the  workman. 

The  hides  during  this,  as  in  other  dressings,  should 
be  daily  removed  from,  and  replaced  in  the  vats. 
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The  hides,  aflter  passing  through  the .  first  three,  or 
white  dressings,  are  then  put  into  the  red,  which  Í8 
made  of  liquor  from  the  tan-vats,  to  which  must  be 
added  abaut  forty  pou^ds  of  coarse  bark  for  every  six 
hides. 

Care  must  be  taJ^en^  in  this  manipulatíon,  to  avoid 
delay,  and  not  to  give  the  bark  time  to  subside  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vat,  for  then  the  skins  will  be  unequally 
tannéd. 

To  prevent  this,  it  is  best  to  commence  work  with  the 
red  dressing,  very  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  ope- 
ration  may  be  completed  before  night,  and  the  necessity 
of  leaving  the  skins  in  too  long  without  stirring  be  thus 
avoided.  By  this  arrangement,  the  hides  may  be  taken 
out  and  replaced  twice  daily,  once  in  the  forenoon,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon.  The  first  time,  they  are  al- 
lowed  to  drain  for  eight  to  ten  minutes,  while  the  dress- 
ing  is  being  stirred,  and  are  then  immediately  replaced. 
The  second  time  they  are  taken  out,  fifteen  minutes  are 
allowed  for  draining,  and,  in  the  interval,  forty  pounds 
of  coarse  bark  are  added,  and  the  vat  is  thoroughly 
Btirred. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  after,  the  skins  are  taken 
out  and  put  back  again  three  times  daily — at  moming, 
noon,  and  evening — and  left  to  dríp  an  half  hour  each 
time.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  fresh  bark  are  added  in 
the  moming  only ;  but,  upon  every  remo  val  of  the  hides, 
the  dressing  must  be  carefuUy  stirred.  No  bark  is  to  be 
added  on  the  fourth  day;  and  the  hides  are  taken  out 
only  twice>  in  the  moming  and  evening,  but  are  allowed 
to  drain  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  time.  During 
the  intervals,  the  vat  must  be  stirred  before  the  hides 
are  put  back.  The  last  step,  upon  the  fifth  day,  requires 
a  new  manipulation.     After  the  hides,  taken  out  in  the 
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morning,  havi^  drained  for  threeKjuarters  of  an  hour, 
two  workmen  on  one  side  of  the  vat  are  engaged  in 
stirring  up  the  contente,  whíle  two  others  put  back  the 
hides,  flesh  sides  down,  care  being  taken  to  dpread  Bome 
handfuls  of  bark  upoñ  each.  When  the  vat  is  full,  the 
last  skin  is  put  in,  reversed,  wíth  the  haír  side  down, 
and  some  bark  is  sprinkled  oyer  it.  After  ten  days,  the 
hides  are  taken  out,  rinsed  in  water  which  has  been 
used  for  a  dressing,  and  laid  in  the  vats.  This  is  termed 
the  cóloring,  About  fífty  pounds  of  coarse  bark  are 
generally  consumad  in  the  last  dressing. 

The  red  dressing  is  a  very  important  step  in  the  pro- 
cess.  of  tanning.  It  gives  firmness  to  the  hide,  by  an 
incipient  tanning,  which  serves  as  preliminary  to  that 
which  is  to  follow.  According  to  Delalande,  a  skin 
which  has  not  received  a  red  dressing,  is  tanned  so 
rapidly  that  it  shrinks,  becomes  hard,  wrinkled,  and 
insusceptible  of  perfect  combination  with  the  astríngent 
principie  of  the  tan.  Experienced  tanners  aver  that  these 
faults  arise  rather  from  giving  too  stroDg  a  dressing,  than 
from  having  the  vats  too  strong.  The  feeding  of  a  vat, 
according  to  Dessable,  can  never  be  too  strong,  for  the  hide 
neither  hardens  ñor  shrinks  in  the  powder.  We  agree 
with  him  in  part,  but  believe  that  a  strong  feeding  of 
the  vat  is  injurious.  Experience  proves  that  if  the  hide 
be  directly  subjected  to  contact  with  a  concentrated 
liquor  of  bark,  the  operation  of  the  tannin  is  very  active,* 
but  its  combination  with  the  gelatine  is  so  rapid  upon  the 
exterior  surfaces,  that  the  interior  is  unacted  upon,  as  is 
the  case  in  hasty  tanning,  where  processes  like  that  of 
Seguin  are  foUowed. 

The  red  dressing  is,  therefore,  a  primary  degree  of 
tanning,  which  should  be  succeeded  by  the  stronger  ones. 
The  hides,  consequently,  are  to  be  placed  immediately 
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in  the  vats,  in  the  same  mánner  as  limed  ludes.  It  is 
well  to  add^  that  there  is  no  necessíty  of  covering  the 
red  dressings,  but  they  must  be  kept  filled  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  tubs. 

There  are-some  tanners  who  contend  that  barley- 
dressed  hídes  require  about  20  per  cent,  more  bark  than 
tbese  which  have  been  limed.  In  many  tanneries^  they 
take  for  a  barley-dressed  hide,  averaging  100  pounds  in 
weight,  224  pounds  of  bark,  as  foUows :  84  pounds  for 
the  first,  74  pounds  for  the  second,  and  66  pounds  for 
the  thírd. 

The  same  results  are  to  be  obtained  with  rye  flour; 
but  that  grain  being  expensive,  barley  is  substituted 
for  it. 

The  descriptions  of  these  various  dressings  have  been 
given  more  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  pro- 
cesses  employed  in  different  countries,  than  of  recom- 
mending  them  to  manufacturers.  Their  use  is  now  very 
generally  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  action,  and  the  injurious  eflfects  which  atmo- 
spheric  changes  exert  upon  them.  We  accordingly 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  more  advantageous  and 
commonly  used  methods  of  procedure. 

Raieing  hy  Sour  Tanrliqíuyr. — This  method  of  depriv- 
ing  skins  of  hair,  and  raising  them  by  the  action  of  tan- 
liquor,  was  first  practised  in  Germany,  but  has  since 
been  adopted  and  generally  resorted  to  in  many  parts  of 
France. 

Its  use  presents  more  diflBculties  than  other  processes, 
but  may  be  regarded  as  advantageous  in  the  extreme, 
since  it  is  actually  the  commencement  of  the  main  tan- 
ning  operations,  and  serves  to  abridge  the  time  occupied 
by  them ;  and  since  the  leather  prepared  by  it,  is  much 
superior  in  quality  to  that  treated  by  liming,  or  by  bar- 
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ley  or  rye  dresaíng.  As  the  various  procesees  of  thiB 
method  cannot  be  too  well  known,  we  propose  to  de- 
scribe them  niinutely  and  fully^  commenciiig  wiüi  the 
account  of  thoae  originally  employed. 

The  first  prooess  we  shall  describe,  is  extracted  from 
a  memoir  by  Champion. 

When  this  method  was  first  employed  in  France,  the 
skins  were  deprived  of  hair  by  the  acüon  of  heat,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  putrefaction,  fix)m  one  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  salt  were  sprinkled  o^er  one-half  of 
the  surface  of  each  skin,  the  other  half  being  turned  over 
upon  ity  and  the  edges  brought  together  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  salt.  From  15  to  20  skins  were  salted 
in  this  manner  and  placed  one  above  the  other;  being 
lefl  in  this  position  during  four  or  fiye  hours  in  spring 
and  autunm,  and  seven  or  eight  in  winter,  the  operation 
never  being  conducted  in  summer.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  skins  were  folded  again  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tions,  the  bellies  being  placed  upon  the  backs,  and  the 
heads  under  the  tails,  an(f  the  whole  being  piled  upon 
one  another  so  as  to  be  exposed  equally  to  heat. 

The  skins  were  first  dried  with  the  hair  on,  and  were 
then  soaked  for  eight  hours  in  running  water;  were 
beaten  with  the  feet  or  the  mace,  and  again  soaked 
during  four  or  five  hours.  They  were  then  beaten  a 
second  time^  rinsed,  and  drained  upon  the  horse,  afler 
which  they  were  salted  as  before  described.  After  being 
freed  from  hair  by  the  influence  of  heat,  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  a  tight,  vaulted  apartment,  they  were 
soaked  in  running  water. 

After  these  preparatory  processes,  the  skins  were  then 
subjected  to  the  steeping  in  sour  tan-liquor,  which  soflens 
and  enlarges  the  fibre,  opens  the  pores,  and  raiaea  them 
sufficiently  to  receive  the  first  tanning. 
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Another  method  ii  to  deprive  the  skins  of  hair,  by 
stackÍDg  them  in  heaps  (Fig.  36) ^  and  promoting  warmth 

Fig.  86. 


by  covering  tbem  with  straw  or  manare^  their  positíon 
being  changed  every  day,  until  the  hair  is  ready  to  be 
removed.  If  it  comes  oflf  with  difficulty  upon  the  horse, 
its  separation  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  sand  spread 
upon  the  hair  side.  This  method  of  removing  the  hair, 
however,  is  the  most  disadvantageous  of  any  employed, 
as  the  skins  are  very  apt  to  be  injured  by  it. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  tan  liquor  for  the  baths,  the 
bark  which  has  been  used  for  the  second  or  third  set  of 
vats  in  the  tanyard,  is  deposited  in  a  vat,  so  arranged 
that  the  liquor  percolating  thrSugh  it  may  be  received 
in  a  draining-well  or  vessel  placed  xmder  it,  from  which 
it  can  be  retumed  into  the  main  receptacle  again  and 
again,  so  as  to  secure  an  increase  of  strength  by  repeated 
filtrations  and  solutions.  This  liquor,  when  of  the 
proper  strength,  should  be  of  a  clear  red  color,  and  of 
an  acid  taste  like  that  of  good  vinegar,  and  from  this  a 
number  of  baths  may  be  made  of  different  strengths. 
For  instance,  a  series  of  eight  baths  may  be  made,  the 
first  one  containing  one  part  of  the  liquor  and  seven  of 
water,  and  so  on  until  the  fuU  strength  is  arrived  at. 

When  the  skins  are  freed  from  hair,  washed,  and 
fleshed,  théy  are  soaked  in  clear  water,  for  two  days  in 
Bummer,  and  four  or  five  in  winter,  the  water  being 
changed  every  day,  and  the  skins  lefb  to  drain  during 
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three  íiourÉU  When  the  skins  Ibre  ready  for  raiamg, 
after  being  steeped,  they  are  deposited  in  vats  tsontaining 
the  infusions  of  ftpent  tan,  being  fír^t  placed  in  the  weak- 
est.  During  their  sojoum  in  these,  they  are  taken  out 
every  morning  and  evening,  and  allowed  to  drain  over 
the  vats  during  three  hours.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
proceeding,  when  in  the  etronger  infusions,  a  removal 
from  the  vats  once  a  day  is  sufficient. 

The  baths  of  the  Englísh  tanners  have  less  acidity 
than  those  employed  in  France,  as  théy  use  infusions  of 
fresh  bark  in  clear  water.  They  work  with  a  large  num- 
ber  of  baths,  increasing  gradually  in  strength ;  and  with 
vats  of  sufficient  capacity  for  fifteen  or  twenty  skins. 

The  best  of  all  the  methods  originally  used  for  this 
purpose  in  France,  is  that  described  by  Delalande  as  the 
one  long  pursued  at  St.  Germain.  In  this  process,  a 
series  of  twelve  infusions  is  used,  of  which  the  ten  first 
consist  of  oíd  infusions  of  tan,  which  had  been  before 
used,  and  the  two  last  of  fresh  tan-liquor.  The  skins, 
a  dozen  of  which  are  opeHted  on  at  a  time,  when  scraped 
and  washed,  are  deposited  in  the  first  or  weakest  bath, 
made  only  slightly  sour;  are  taken  from  it  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  after  being  allowed  to  drain 
during  half  an  hour,  are  deposited  in  the  next  stronger 
infusión  of  the  series,  and  so  on,  being  changed  every 
day  until  they  have  been  treated  in  the  tenth  vat,  or  the 
last  of  the  oíd  tan-liquors.  The  eleventh  infusión,  or  the 
first  of  the  fresh  tan-liquors,  consists  of  sour  liquor,  to 
which  twenty-two  pounds  of  coarse  tan  have  been  added 
for  each  skin  to  be  worked  in  it.  The  skins  remain  ten 
days  in  this  vat,  and  are  then  changed  to  the  twelfth  of 
the  seríes,  which  contains  the  same  proportionate  amount 
of  coarse  bark  as  the  other,  but  mixed  with  a  stronger 
liquor.     After  being  allowed  to  soak  for  ten  days  in  this, 
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they  are  ready  fbr  thé  tanning  proper,  and  are  removed 
at  once  to  the  pit.  An  elevated  temperature  is  very  in- 
jurióos to  the  weakest  of  these  infusions,  and  when  the 
operation  is  ^onducted  in  summer^  care  should  be  taken 
to  exelude  the  heat  Btí  ínuch  as  possible  from  the  room 
oontaining  the  vats. 

The  sour  liquor  of  the  manufactories  at  St.  Germain, 
was  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  Five  ordinary  vats 
were  made  use  of;  the  first,  which  we  will  cali  No.  1, 
being  destined  for  the  weakest^  and  the  last«  or  No.  5,  for 
the  strongest  infusions.  The  spent  tan  from  the  pit  in 
which  skins  had  been  imbedded  for  the  third  time,  was 
deposited  in  No.  5,  and  warm  water  poured  upon  it 
through  a  pipe  or  spout.  The  water  filteriug  through 
the  tan,  passed  into  a  draining-well,  and  was  pumped  out 
after  four  or  five  days,  constituting  then  an  amount  of 
tan  liquor,  sufficient  for  four  of  the  ordinary  first  or  weak 
vats.  The  pit  was  again  filled  with  water,  which,  after 
becoming  tan  liquor,  was  transferred  into  the  vats  Nos.  1 
and  2,  and  the  contents  of  Nos.  3  and  4  were  composed 
of  the  liquor  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  again  passed  through  No. 
5,  and  the  infusión  originally  drawn  from  No.  5,  was  re- 
placed  in  it.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  vats  originally 
referred  to,  were  made  up  from  the  contents  of  No.  5,  and 
the  other  ten  fi:om  the  contents  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  diluted 
in  the  proper  manner  with  those  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  The 
exhausted  and  dried  tan  was  used  for  fuel. 

The  following  method  is  that  now  pursued  in  France 
by  the  best  tanners:  The  skins,  after  being  carefuUy 
fleshed  and  deprived  of  all  superfluous  parts,  are  eoaked 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  fresh  water.  When  perfectly 
clean  and  well  rínsed,  they  are  deposited  in  the  liquors 
by  which  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  hair  and  raised. 
These  are  contained  in  a  series  of  eight  or  ten  vats,  made 
of  oak,  hooped  with  iron,  and  each  one  being  three  feet 
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eight  inches  ín  depth,  and  five  feet  ^ve  inches  in  díame* 
ter.  Seven  or  eight  skincí  are  deposited  iu  vats  of  thia 
BÍze,  enough  liquid  being  poured  in  to  cover  them  com- 
pletely,  The  skins  are  left  to  soak  for  twenrjr-four  hours 
in  the  first  vat,  which  contains  the  weakest  liquor^  and 
are  taken  out  twice  during  that  time  to  drain  for  an  hour; 
being  placed  for  that  purpose  on  boards  which  are  inclined 
BO  that  the  fluid  dripping  from  them  tuns  back  into  the 
vat.  On  the  second  day  thej  are  taken  out^  left  to  drain 
for  an  hour,  and  are  then  placed  in  the  second  vat,  which 
contains  a  stronger  inñision;  and  the  same  series  of 
operations  is  repeated  daily,  until  the  skins  have  passed 
through  all  the  vats.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  hair 
appears  ready  to  fall  off,  as  is  usually  the  case,  particu-» 
larly  in  warm  weather,  it  is  removed  from  the  skins  by 
working  them  in  the  ordinary  manner  upon  the  horse, 
with  the  duU  or  round  knife.  In  cold  weather  it  is  some^ 
times  the  case  that  the  process  has  not  been  sufficiently 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned,  and  that 
the  skins  require  exposure  to  the  strong  liquors  for  five 
or  ten  days  longer,  in  order  that  the  hair  may  be  re- 
moved from  them  with  ease. 

The  skins  thus  deprived  of  hair,  have  not  yet  been 
raised  sufficiently  to  prepare  them  for  the  tanning,  and 
for  this  purpose  must  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  four 
more  vats  of  tan-liquor  gradually  increasing  in  strength. 
The  mode  of  doing  this  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed  above.  After  having  passed  through  these  four 
vats,  they  are  deposited  in  a  vat  of  the  size  before  men- 
tioned,  néarly  fuU  of  strong,  fresh  tan-juice,  which  has 
been  previously  thoroughly  mixed  by  repeated  stirring, 
with  four  pounds  six  ounces  of  *sulphuric  acid  at  65^. 
During  the  first  day  of  their  soaking  in  this  vat,  the 
skins  are  taken  out  twice,  and  left  to  drain  for  two  hours. 
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On  the  second  day  they  are  removed  once,  being  al- 
lowed  to  drain  the  same  length  of  time,  and  on  the 
moming  of  |he  third  day,  they  are  changed  to  the  lacit 
raieimg  vat,  which  contaíns  the  strongest  tan-Kquor  that 
can  be  protured,  previously  well  mixed  as  before,  with 
four  pounds  six  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  even- 
ing  of  that  day  they  are  taken  out  to  dndn  for  an  hour, 
and  are  replaced  in  the  vat;  and  the  next  day  and  day 
after  that,  are  again  |aken  out,  exposed  to  drain  for  the 
same  length  óf  time,  and  deposited  again  in  the  liquor. 
Three  hours  after  the  last  draining,  they  are  finally  re* 
moved  and  are  then  found  to  be  properly  raised  and 
ready  for  tanning.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  processes, 
if  the  weather  is  so  cold  as  to  retard  the  raising,  the 
skins  may  be  kept  for  two  days  instead  of  one  in  each  of 
the  vais.  The  flesh  side  should  always  be  placed  up- 
wards  in  the  vats. 

Quite  as  many  and  various  processes  for  treating  skins 
with  tan-liquor  have  been  devised,  as  for  the  use  of  bar^ 
ley  dressings,  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the 
description  of  two  which  seem  to  merit  notice. 

In  the  first  of  these,  three  vats  are  sufficient,  and  the 
skins  are  exposed  to  five  inñisions.  The  first  is  weak, 
being  composed  of  four  bucketfuls  of  tan,  and  five  of 
water,  and  is  not  prepared  until  it  is  required  for  use.* 
The  skins,  after  being  softened,  dipped,  and  rínsed,  are 
steeped  in  this  for  twenty-four  hours,  being  taken  out  to 
drain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  three  times  during  the 
day.  They  are  then  deposited  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  contents  of  the  second  vat,  which  has 
been  prepared  four  or  five  days  beforehand,  and  consist 
of  six  bucketfuls  of  tan,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  tan- 
liquor  and  three-fourths  of  water.  On  the  third  day, 
they  are  placed  in  a  vat  containing  six  bucketfuls  of 
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tan^  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  tan4iquor  and  water. 
At  the  end  of  two  days,  the  BÍáítB  are  tixen  put  to  soak 
in  a  liquor  composed  of  tjfte  contenta  of  Míe  last'Tat^ 
míited  with  sour  liquor  from  tjie  draining-well.  The¡f 
remain  for  five  days  in  thier^  being  taken  Out  and  drained 
as  before.  On  the  -first  day,  40  ponnds  of  coarseJ^ark^ 
for  every  six  skins,  are  added  to  the  mixhire ;  and,  on 
the  Becondy  third,  and  fourth  days,  22  pounds  for  the 
same  number,,  are  mixed  with  it ;  the  skins-  being  only 
removed  to  drain  twice  on  the  fourth  day.  On  the  fifth 
day,  they  are  taken  aut  once  to  drain  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  are  replaced,  and  well  powdered  over  with 
about  40  pounds  of  coarse  bark  for  every  six  skins. 
After  being  left  in  this  mixture  for  eight  or  nine  hours, 
they  are  removed,  and  placed  in  the  fifth  and  last  liquor, 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  strong,  fresh  infusión,  and 
of  sour  liquor.  They  are  left  in  this  for  three  days, 
being  taken  out  to  drain  each  moming  and  evening,  and 
12  pounds  of  coarse  bark  being  thrown  in  every  day. 
On  the  moming  of  the  fourth  day,  they  are  taken  out 
and  drained  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which 
time  the  liquor  is  well  stirred  by  workmen ;  after  which, 
they  are  retumed  to  the  vat,  a  large  quantity  of  spent 
or  coarse  bark  being  thrown  upon  each  skin  as  it  is  put 
in.  The  skins  remain  in  this  state  eight  days,  when 
this  part  of  the  process  is  concluded. 

When  the  skins  have  been  taken  from  the  first  vat, 
its  contents,  being  very  weak  and  exhausted,  may  be 
thrown  away;  and  the  second  infusión,  when  used,  may 
be  poured  into  it  to  supply  its  place  for  another  opera- 
tion;  and  so  on  to  the  last  vat,  the  conten.ts  of  the 
stronger  one  being  poured,  when  once  used,  into  the  vat 
next  behind  it  in  the  series. 

The  other  method  of  treating  skins  with  tan-liquor 
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haa  alreadyl>een  partiallj  described  in  the.acoount  of 
that  pursued  at  Si.  Germains.  In  moBt  tanneries,  a 
series  of  eigl^yats  Í8  ufied  in^utnmer,  and  one  of  twelve 
in  winter;  in^the  first  fase,  the  weakest  infiísíon,  con- 
sisting  of  one  part  of  strong  ta»4íquor  to  seven  of  water; 
the  next  etrongest,  of  tiro  of  li(}ttor  and  six  of  water; 
•nd  8o  on  tor  the  eighth,  which  consists  of  tan-juice 
unmixed. 

In  8pring4tnd  in  afttumn  the  skins  are  made  to  pass 
through  ten  vats,  the  fiVst  containing  one  part  of  liquor 
and  nine  of  water,  and  the  last,  the  strong  infusión.  In 
winter,  the  weakest  consists  of  one  part  of  liquor  to 
eleven  of  water,  and  so  on.  In  summer,  the  skins  are 
taken  out  and  leít  to  drain,  during  an  hour,  twice  a  day, 
on  the  first  three  days;  and,  in  winter,  as  often  on  the 
first  five  ^Bys.  Until  the  seventh  day  in  summer  and 
the  eleventh  in  winter,  thej  are  taken  but  daily,  to 
drain  for  two  hours;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day 
in  summer,  and  the  eleventh  in  winter,  they  are  re- 
moved, leít  to  drain  during  two  or  three  hours,  and  are 
then  replaced  in  the  vat,  each  skin  being  liberally 
sprinkled  with  coarse  tan.  They  remaín,  for  three  or 
four  days  without  being  disturbed,  in  the  vats,  which,  in 
either  case,  are  the  next  to  the  last,  and  are  then  re- 
moved to  the  last  vats,  which  contain  undiluted  tan- 
liquor;  and,  after  being  steeped  in  them  for  six  or  eight 
days,  are  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  pits.  As  cold 
retards  or  prevents  the  fermentation  of  the  materials 
and  the  success  of  the  process,  the  time  of  exposure  may 
be  still  further  extended  in  winter,  or  the  contents  of 
the  vats  may  be  kept  moderately  warm  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  heat. 

Many  other  slight  variations  from  these  processes  have 
been  resorted  to  by  different  manufacturers.     But  since 
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the  qmmtíty  of  acid  xteoessaiy  to  raiae  the  skins  *hafl 
been  determined  by  Segiiim^  the  moBt  important  opera- 
tíons  of  the  method  bj  ttti4íquor  have  been  conducted 
with  uniformity.  The  adhertnta  of  the  oíd  modes  of 
eeparating  hair  and  raieing  skins  haye  oppoeéd  many 
objections  to  these  processes^  tm  account  of  their  tUffi- 
culty,  and  the  care  and  nioe  management  required  ia 
their  use ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  advantages, 
and  of  the  very  superior  quality<#f  the  leather  manu- 
factured  by  them.  *     • 

Preparaiion  of  the  Ihnrliquor. — The  tan-liquors  used 
inthe  processes  we  have  been  describing,  are  obtained 
by  the  filtration  of  water  through  the  partially  exhausted 
l^rk  of  the  second  and  third  series  of  v&ts  in  the  tan- 
yard;  and  derive  üom  it  their  astringent  and  acid  pro- 
perties.  This  tan,  afler  remaining  for  a  time  in  contact 
with  the  skitas  in  the  vat,  loses  and  gives  up  to  them 
the  greater  portion  of  its  tanning  iugredients,  and  then 
Í8  readily  disposed  to  ferment  and  acidify ;  still  retaining, 
however^  some  of  its  tanning  properties,  but  becoming 
more  and  more  ac!d  as  these  are  removed  írom  it  by 
absorption  into  the  tissues  of  the  skins.  These  qualities 
are  calculated  to  injure  the  leather,  and  make  its  re- 
moval  from  the  vats  necessary  before  it  has  been  too 
íong  exposed  to  the  actíon  of  the  exhausted  and  acidified 
tan. 

For  the  piurpose  of  procuring  the  sour  liquor,  then^  the 
tan  from  the  second  or  third  series  of  pits,  from  which 
the  leather  has  been  removed,  ís  deposited  in  an  empty 
vat^  in  which  a  draining-well,  or  chimney,  composed  of 
oak  planks  tightly  joined  together,  has  been  erected. 
Pig.  37.  This  well  is  so  arranged  that  the  fluid  can  only 
enter  it  from  below;  and  a  pump  adapted  to  it^  serves 
to  withdraw  its  contents;  or  they  may  be  removed  in  a 
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bttcket  (Fig.  38).    The  vat  íb  then  filled  with  water, 
and  the  solution  formed  by  ita  filtration  through  the 

•      Fig.  87.  Fig.  88. 


tan,  is  raised,  aíler  a  few  days,  from  the  well,  and  is 
again  poured  overthe  aurface.  Thís  proceeding  is  re- 
peated  again  and  again,  until  the  tan  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted  of  its  soluble  contents.  The  top  of  the  vat 
should  be  kept  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  loss  of  fluid  by 
evaporation.  In  place  of  this  method,  a  number  of  vats 
maj  be  filled  with  the  spent  tan,  and  the^solution  taken 
from  one  of  the  series  may  be  made  to  pass  through  a 
second,  a  third,  or  more,  until  sufficiently  saturated. 
From  fifleen  days  to  a  month  are  usually  required  to 
give  the  liquors  the  proper  degree  of  strength  and 
acidity. 

The  mode  described  above  of  withdrawing  the  liquor 
irom  the  pits,  is  much  the  most  convenient;  but  in  small 
establishments,.  where  great  economy  is  practised,  a  vat 
may  be  kept  filled  with  tan  and  water  for  three  weeks, 
and  the  liquor  may  then  be  removed  by  making  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  taking  out  the  fluid  collecting 
in  it,  with  abucket.  This  liquor  should  again  be  poured 
over  the  surface,  and  the  same  process  be  repeated,  until 
it  is  found  to  be  of  the  requisite  strength;  when  it  may 
be  clarified  for  use,  by  pouring  it  through  a  cióse  wicker 
basket,  which  will  retain  the  floating  partióles  of  tan. 
The  infusión  is  known  to  be  of  the  proper  strength, 
14 
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vrhen  it  has  a  dear^  light-Ted  oolor^  and  a  taste  sliglitly 
lesB  acid  than  that  of  common  good  vinegar. 

After  the  tan  has  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  solu- 
tion  of  its  ingredients  in  the  fírst  liquor  obtained  from  it, 
fresh  water  may  be  repeatedly  passed  through  it  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  and  the  resulting  liquid  may  be  em- 
ployed  either  alone,  for  the  weaker  baths,  or  for  mixing 
with  the  infusión  first  obtained. 

Baidng  hy  Yeaát. — ^Yeast,  like  other  substances  which 
pass  into  acetous  fermentation,  has  tíie  property  of  raás- 
iñg  skins,  and  has  been  used  for  the  parpóse.  It  is  inixed 
in  a  vat  with  warm  water,  the  yat  is  covered,  and  fermen- 
tation  takes  place.  When  this  is  fuUy  established,  a 
quantity  of  salt  is  thrown  in,  and  the  skins  are  deposíted 
in  the  vat,  the  contents  of  which  are  then  treated  pre- 
cisely  as  in  the  case  of  barley  dressings.  The  operation 
can  be  conducted  in  the  cold,  but  is  much  more  rapid 
and  successful  if  the  temperature  of  the  liquor  be  kept 
elevated.*  • 

WOREING  ON  THE  BEAM. 

After  the  skins  have  been  prepared  for  the  separation 
of  the  hair  upon  them  by  any  one  of  the  numerous  me- 
thods  which  have  been  described,  the  next  proceeding  is 

*  Ab  manj  of  the  processes  for  swelling,  or  nÚBing  the  hides,  de^ 
scríbed  in  this  Chapter,  are  not  in  nse  in  the  United  States^  a  nearly 
literal  translation  is  retamed  of  the  parts  of  the  Frenoh  w(^k  which 
contain  them,  along  with  the  editorial  *^We,"  which,  as  in  some  other 
instances,  will  be  nnderstood  from  the  contezt,  not  to  ezpress  the  opm- 
ion  of  the  American  editor.  These  and  other  parts  of  the  book  were 
translated,  before  the  necessitj  of  the  nnmerous  changes  and  additions 
sinoe  made  was  evident;  and  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  present  them 
in  their  original  form. 
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to  remove  it  entirely,  bj  working  them  upon  the  beam. 
¥ox  this  parpóse  the  workman  makes  a  kind  of  pad  of 
two  or  three  folded  skins^  which  he  places  úpon  the 
hoTse,  and  over  iprhich  the  skin  to  be  operated  upon  is 
laid  with  the  hair  side  up;  and  he  then  scrapes  the  Bur- 
faoe  strongly  from  above  downwards;  with  the  acraper. 
After  the  hair  is  oompletelj  removed,  the  skin  is  was^ed 
and  soaked  in  a  trough,  or  yat  full  of  water,  and  is  then 
subjected  to  the  following  operations: — 

1.  The  flesh  and  other  parta  not  properly  belonging 
to  the  skin,  ore  removed  with  a  sharp  knife  called  the 
flesher,  and  the  skin  is  again  washed  and  soaked  in  íresh 
water. 

2.  The  projecting  filaments  or  shreds,  and  those  parts 
of  the  borders  of  the  skin  which  are  thicker  than  the 
rest,  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  skin  is  again 
immersed  in  fresh  water.  The  portions  thus  removed 
maj  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  of  glue. 

3.  The  heÁí  side  is  then*well  rubbed  and  smoothed 
down  with  a  stone,  similar  to  that  used  for  sharpening 
the  knife-blades,  but  which  is  set  in  a  wooden  handle. 
This  done,  the'  skin  is  dipped  for  the  third  time  in  íresh 
water. 

4.  Both  sides  are  well  scraped  and  smoothed  with  a 
knife  having  a  curved  blade,  so  as  to  equalize  the  surfaces 
and  remove  all  foreign  partióles. 

A  dozen  skins  can  be  worked  in  this  way  by  one  man 
in  the  course  of  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TANNING  PROCES& 

Having  completed  the  consideratíon  of  the  various 
operations  to  which  skins  are  subjected  before  they  are 
prepared  for  tanning,  we  proceed  to  give  an  account.of 
the  latter  procesa,  commencing  with  a  description  Of  the 
pits  or  vats  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

TAN  VATS. 

Some  of  these  consist  of  large,  square  holes^  excavated 
in  the  groand,  about  six  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  eight 
feet  across^  and  lined  with  masonry  and  hjdraulic 
cement. 

At  París,  and  many  other  places,  however,  they  con- 
sist of  strong  cylindrical,  open,  iron-bound,  oak-wood 
vats,  covered  extemally  with  pitch,  and  súnk  into  the 
ground.  These  are  less  liable  to  leak  than  those  before 
mentioned;  and  not  having,  in  their  construction,  any 
lime  or  other  material  which,  by  chemical  action  upon 
the  tan  liquor  or  skins,  might  impair  the  quality  of  the 
leather,  are  far  superior  to  them.  These  advantages 
ha  ve  caused  their  general  adoption.  There  is,  however, 
another  fonn  of  vat,  recently  invented  and  patented  by 
T.  W.  Brown,  of  Virginia,  and  shown  in  perspective  by 
Fig.  39.     This  view  also  exhibits  the  movable  bark 
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chamber  contained  In  the  rtá;  the  hide  firame  and  wind- 
lass  for  moving  them. 


"Figure  40  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  locomotive  bark 
chamber  detached  from  the  vat  Similar  letters  in  the 
figures  refer  to  corresponding  parts. 

Fig.  40. 


»^ 
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^'  The  inyention  ttnd  impixyyement  coneá&t  in  the  em- 
ployment  of  a  rectangular  chambea  A^for  containing  the 
bark,  mounted  upon  four  wheels  B,  by  which  it  is  moved 
to  and  from  the  vat^  and  províded  with  two  loops  c^  to 
receive  the  hooks  d  of  the  windlass  chain  e,  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  said  bark  chamber  A  in  the  vat;  one 
side  and  the  bottom  containing  a  number  of  parallel 
slíts  a,  to  allow  the  liquor  to  run  throflgh,  and  not  the 
bark;  the  use  of  the  said  rising  and  fisLlling^  and  locomo- 
tive  chamber  A^  in  combination  with  the  ordinary  vat  F^ 
affording  to  the  tanner  a  convenient  mode  of  managing 
the  bark,  and  enabling  him  to  extract  the  greatest  amount 
of  tanning  properties  írom  it^  and  to  dnw  and  handle 
the  bark  as  well  as  the  hides,  which  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  tanning  process^  and  to  empty  and  supply 
the  vat  of  bark  with  great  facility,  the  wheels  not  only 
serving  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  transportation  of  the 
bark  chamber,  but  to  prevent  its  bottom  from  touching 
the  bottom  of  the  main  vat  p,  when  lowered  into  it,  and 
then  allowing  a  free  passage  for  the  liquor  to  circuíate, 
and  the  slits  in  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  bark  cham- 
ber permitting  the  liquor  to  run  freely  through  the  bark 
and  out  of  the  chamber  as  the  latter  is  raised ;  and  again 
to  run  into  it  and  to  circuíate  through  the  bark  when  the 
chamber  is  again  lowered  into  the  vat  f;  and  by  a  repe- 
tition  of  these  operations,  to  extract  the  tanning  proper- 
ties from  the  bark  most  effectually ;  this  mode  of  handling 
the  bark  in  the  process  of  tanning  leather  being  entirely 
new,  the  bark  heretofore  having  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vat  in  a  compact  mass,  preventing  a  change  in 
its  position  and  a  free  circulation  of  the  water,  and  con- 
sequently  a  proper  extraction  of  the  tanning  properties 
from  the  bark,  and  much  difficulty  in  removing  it  whilst 
changíng  the  bark.    The  strongest  liquor  would  also  re- 
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main  at  tibe  Ix^tom  of  tlm  vat.  My  improVed  bark 
chamber  will  permit.the  strongest  liquOT  to  perecíate 
through  th€(  bark  aad  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  pass 
thence  into  tiie  part  of  the  vot  containing  the  bidés, 
and  whea  the  chamber  is  niñea  to  a  higher  level,  the 
liquor  will  p^ss  iixto  the  vat  amongst  the  bidés,  at  a 
higher  level." 

^'The  hides  H  are  suspended  to  a  rising  and  falling 
frame  i,  placed  in  the  same  vat  that  receives  the  afore- 
said  chamber,  being  raised  and  lowered  by  the  same  wind- 
lass  L  that.raíses  and  lowers  the  bark  chamber.  e  is  the 
frame  that  sustains  the  windlass.  L  is  the  windlass.  m 
are  the  bearinfB  in  the  frame  to  receive  the  windlass 
when  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  bark  chamber." 

In  the  commoii  vat^,  after  the  ekins  have  undergone 
all  the  preparatory  processes,  they  are  cut  in  half  and 
stratífied  al<»ig  with  tan  in  the  foUowing  manner: — 

The  bottom  of  the  yat  Í3  first  coyered  to  the  height 
of  six  or  seyen  inches  with  spent  bark,  and  oyer  this 
substratum,  a  layer  of  fresh  bark,  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
and  well  moistened  and  pressed  down,  is  spread.  A  skin 
is  then  placed  on  top  of  this  layer  of  bark,  then  another 
stratum  of  fresh  bark,  and  so  on,  altemately  a  skin  and 
bark  until  the  yat  is  full. 

Each  interyening  stratum  of  bark  must  be  an  inch 
deep,  and  always  moistened  like  the  first;  and  it  should 
be  equally  spread  oyer  the  surface  of  the  hide. 

Many  tanners  use  the  dry  powder  as  it  comes  from 
the  mili,  but  it  is  worked  with  much  difficully  when  in 
that  state,  and  the  laborers  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
inhaling  the  dust  which  is  constantly  rising  from  it.  A 
much  safer  and  more  conyenient  method  is  to  moisten  it 
outside  of  the  yats,  as,  when  in  the  humid  state,  it  may 
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with  greatease  be  thrownfipon  the  skins  andspiead 
out  upon  them  with  a  BhoveL 

When  the  skins  have  all  leen  imbedded  in  the  tan, 
thej  are  to  be  covered  with  a  six  inch  stratum  of  bark^ 
technicallj  termed  the  hat,  which  must  be  distributed 
uniformly  over  the  surface,  pressed  down  bj  the  feet^ 
and  covered  with  boards. 

In  small  tanneries  the  pits  are  not  always  filled  on  the 
same  day,  and  frequentlj  only  a  small  number  of  hides 
are  placed  in  them  at  a  time.  As  it  is  essential  in  these 
cases  that  they  should  be  kept  fuUy  moistened,  more 
water  should  be  added  each  time  that  the  new  skins  are 
deposited  in  them;  and  in  order  that  theTelatíve  position 
of  the  contents  may  not  be  disturbed,  the  surface  should 
be  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and  the  water  carefully 
poured  over  from  a  watering  pot^  and  allowed  to  infíl- 
trate gradually. 

The  water  being  equally  distributed  throughout^  and 
in  sufficient  quantity^  the  hatting  of  the  pit  is  com- 
pleted.  In  establishments  where  they  do  not  commence 
vatting  until  a  number  of  hides  sufficient  to  fiU  the  vats 
has  been  prepared;  the  watering  should  be  completed  in 
one  operation,  When  this  is  the  case,  it  may  happen 
that  the  tan  rapidly  absorbs  all  the  water  poured  in,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  appears  to  have  become  perfectly  dry. 
More  water  should  then  be  added,  until  it  is  certaín  that 
the  vat  contains  enough  to  moisten  thoroughly  all  the 
hides.  The  quantity  required  for  each  hide  is  about  12 
gallons. 

When,  as  often  happens,  partícularly  in  small  esta- 
blishments, the  tanner  is  compelled  to  place  together  in 
the  same  vat,  hides  in  different  states  of  progress,  that 
is,  those  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  treatment,  the 
foUowing  mode  of  arranging  them  must  be  resorted  to. 
Those  of  the  third  treatment  are  to  be  deposited  at  the 
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bottom;  ihoae  of  the  secoxrii  above  them  in  the  middle; 
and  those  of  the  first  on  top;  so  that,  when  those  which 
have  gone  tíirough  the  three  treatments  are  taken  out  to 
dry,  those  of  the  seoond  may  occupy  their  place  at  the 
bottom,  those  which  were  before  at  the  surface  being  in 
the  middle,  and  the  iresh  hides,  which  are  to  be  sub- 
jeoted  to  their  first  treatment,  being  placed  at  the  top. 
This  conyeníent  method  promotes  an  equalization  of  the 
tanning,  and  should  always  be  adopted;  because  the  conr 
tinued  esposare  of  the  same  set  of  hides  to  those  parts 
of  the  vat  which  possess  the  greatest  tanning  power,  and 
of  others  to  the  upper  strata  of  bark  which  contain  the 
least,  is  thus  avoided.  The  substances  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vat,  undoubtedly,  are  those  which  possess  the 
strongest  tanning  powers,  because  the  descending  in- 
fusión, passing  through  the  lajers  of  tan  above,  becomes 
more  fuUj  impregnated  with  tannin  and  extractive  mat- 
ter  than  that  portion  which  remains  in  contact  with  the 
upper  strata  of  solid  materials.  Moreover,  the  eomplete 
penetration  and  combination  of  these  matters  with  the 
fibrine  and  gelatine  of  the  skins  is  prometed  by  the 
presBure  of  the  superincumbent  hides,  the  tan,  and  the 
oolumn  of  fluid. 

When  the  ordinary  arrangement  is  adopted,  it  is  cus- 
tomary  in  filling  the  second  vat,  to  place  at  its  bottom 
those  hides  which  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  first,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  ranges  of  vats.  This  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  uniform  impregnation  of  all 
the  hides;  since,  if  always  kept  in  the  same  position  in 
their  piogress  through  the  yard,  those  occupying  the 
lowest  one  would  be  the  most  thoroughly  charged  with 
tannin. 

As  oak  bark  is  variable  in  quality,  it  is  scarcely  possi^ 
ble  to  give,  with  certainty,  any  proportion  which  it  should 
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bear  to  the  skins.  Skins  \wgliiiig  110  poundci  uraally 
requíre,  however,  about  double  tha4i  amoimt  of  bark. 
From  33  to  44  pounds  usiiallj  Buffice  for  each  of  the 
skins  from  Brescia,  which  do  not  commonly  weigh  mate 
than  26  pounds.  Weak,  tbin  and  poor,  or  dry  hides, 
being  of  iiüEerÍQr  quality,  require  very  üttla  bark,  and 
scarcely  acquiíe  any  increaBe  of  substanoe.  Conunon 
bidés  scarcely  ever  need  exposure  to  more  iban  three 
treatments ;  the  first  being  given  upon  the  grain,  and  the 
others  upon  the  flesh  sides.  The  finest  powder  is  used 
for  the  first  process,  which  should  occupy  tfafee  months. 
Ooarser  stuff  is  employed  for  the  seccmd,  which  should 
take  four  months,  while  the  ooar^  hark  áteme  is  sufiScient 
for  the  third  exposure,  occupying  five  months.  This 
length  of  time  may  be  considered  sufficient  fi)r  tanning, 
though  the  best  tanners  extend  it^  giving  to  their  hides 
four,  or,  for  the  best  qualities,  even  five  exposures  in  the 
pits. 

Fresh  hides,  of  course,  exhaust  the  tanning  ingredientfi 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  first  process  much  more 
rapidly  than  they  do  in  the  subsequent  ones;  and  henee 
the  necessity  of  a  longer  treatment  in  the  second  and 
third  vats  than  in  the  first.  After  they  have  been 
thorougUy  fed  in  the  first,  further  contact  with  the  spent 
materiab  would  be  useless,  as  these  are  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  activity;  and  it  may  be  very  injurious  to 
them  by  promoting  putrefaction.  In  passing  through 
the  last  vats,  however,  they  run  no  such  risk ;  for,  being 
in  contact  with  strong  solution  of  bark,  they  are  still 
constantly — ihough  from  the  resistance  of  their  already 
tanned  surfaces,  gradually — absorbing  tannin,  and  acquir- 
ing  density.  Small  portíons  of  alum  are  added  to  the 
tan  by  some  manufacturers,  with  the  intention  of  dimin- 
ishing  the  impermeability  of  these  tanned  surfaces,  and 
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haétening  the  process  in  ite  latter  stages.  The  practico 
Íb,  however,  neither  a  comman  ñor  a  desirable  one. 

In  changing  hideB  from  one  pit  to  anotiier,  care  should 
be  tak^i  to  remove  from  their  surfaoes  all  the  spent  tan 
which  covers  th^n,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mixture  of 
effiete  matter  with  the  fresh  bark.  Some  tanners  even 
take  the  Ixouble  of  beating  and  shaking  the  hades  each 
time  that  thej  are  changed. 

The  importance  c^  discovering  some  process  which 
would  shorten  the  time  usuallj  occupied  in  tanning, 
with&ut  iiguríng  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  leather^ 
and -which  would  also  diminish  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facture by  Sttbotituting  some  less  costly  materials  for  oak- 
bark,  hae  long  been  appreciated  by  chemists  and  practical 
men.  Among  others  who  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  this  Bubject  is  Seguin^  who^  acting  upon  bis  opinión 
that  the  combinati(m  of  tannin  with  the  gelatine  and 
fibrine  of  skins  might  be  much  accelerated  by  presenting 
it  to  them  in  a  liquid  and  concentrated  form^  succeeded 
in  greaüy  shortening  the  time  required  íbr  tanning.  But 
experience  has  shown  that^  though  the  leather  prepared 
by  such  means  is^  to  all  appearances^  well  tanned;  it  does 
not  possess  the  requisito  qualities.  It  is  not  thoroughly 
and  uniformly  impregnated;  for,  while  the  outer  layers 
of  the  two  surfiaces  combine  rapidly  with  tannin,  a  deposit 
of  gallic  acid  and  extractivo  matter  forms  a  compact 
coatingy  which  prevents  their  complete  penetration,  and 
renders  their  interior  inaocessible  to  the  liquid.  This 
leather  is  dry  and  by  no  means  durable,  its  interior  con- 
sisting  of  untanned  hide,  An  account  will  be  given,  in 
its  proper  place,  of  the  proeesses  of  Seguin  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  to  insure  the  peifection 
of  leather,  all  the  gelatine  and  fibrine  of  the  original 
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skins  must  be  made  to  combine  with  tannin;  nnd  that 
this  combination  must  be  effected  in  the  most  gradual 
way,  the  accomplíshment  of  which  ís  only  to  beprocured 
by  exposure  to  solutíons  which  at  first  are  weak,  and 
afterwards  are  increased  in  strength^  until  at  last  com- 
plete saturation  Í8  arrived  at.  After  this  entire  conver- 
sión of  substance  has  been  attained,  furthe^  exposure 
only  serves  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  hides  by  intro- 
ducing  into  it  a  dry,  hard,  and  homy  matter,  which 
renders  them  brittle,  and  easily  penetrable  by  moisture, 
and  to  consume  uselessly  the  time  and  money  of  the 
manufacturer.  K,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  ex- 
posed  too  short  a  time^  they  will  be  imperfect  and  want- 
ing  in  the  requisito  weight  and  solidity.  It  is^  therefore, 
an  established  fact  that  twelve  or  eighteen  months  are 
required  for  the  complete  tanning  of  the  best  qualities 
of  hides,  they  being  found  to  increase  in  strength  and 
weight  up  to  the  end  of  that  time,  which  is  the  usual 
duration  of  the  process  in  England  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  Still,  there  as  well  as  here,  skins  are  often 
sent  into  the  market  after  an  exposure  of  six  or  ten 
months,  or  even  less  time. 

DessahleÍB  Ptooess. — ^Dessables  reports  the  foUowing 
process — ^which  we  give  in  his  own  words,  without  in- 
dorsing  his  views — as  being  one  which  much  shortens 
the  length  of  time  required  in  tanning. 

"A  draining-well  is  to  be  erected  in  one  comer  of  the 
pit,  by  means  of  two  planks  properly  adjusted,  and  to 
this  a  pump  is  to  be  adapted.  The  Hquid  which  filters 
through  the  tan  will  then  accumulate  in  the  well,  and 
can  be  distríbuted  over  the  surface  of  the  pit  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  by  means  of  the  pump.  These  re- 
peated  washings  will  be  a  certain  means  of  extracting 
from  the  tan  all  its  soluble  parts,  and  of  keeping  the 
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hides  elwajs  soft^  and  in  a  condition  to  be  thoroughly 
moistened  and  penetrated  in  every  direction.  The  pro* 
per  time  for  discontinuing  these  filtrations  and  refíltra- 
tions  can  be  easily  ascertained^  and  is  doubtless  muck 
earlier  than  in  the  ordinary  methods." 

It  is  Bupposed  by  some  that  alum  would  assist  in  ren- 
dering  leather  more  fírm  and  durable^  and  that  if  any 
Bubsitance  as  asfaribgent  as  it  is,  and  cheaper  than  oak- 
bark^  coiüd  be  obtained,  the  time  taken  up  by  the  tan- 
ning  process  would  be  much  abridged.  This  substance, 
however,  is  not  suflSciently  cheap  to  be  used  in  large 
quantities,  and  experience  has  not  yet  shown  that  it  pos- 
sesses  the  properties  attributed  to  it. 

Herapath  and  Oox's  Procesa. — Herapath  and  Cox,  of 
England,  have  devised  a  quick  process  of  tanning,  which 
consists  in  passing  the  hides  between  two  horizontal  rol- 
lers,  driven  by  steam,  once  or  twice  daily,  while  being 
bandled  in  the  tan  vats.  This  treatment  expresses  the 
spent  liquor,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hide  after 
having  become  exhausted  by  it,  would  impede  the  tan- 
ning  power  of  fresh  ooze.  The  action  of  the  roUers, 
therefore,  in  the  intervals  between  the  usual  transfers 
írom  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  vats,  by  driving  out  the 
impoverished  liquor,  predisposes  the  hides  to  a  more  rapid 
and  thorough  absorption  of  tannin  than  could  possibly 
be  the  case  if  they  were  passed  from  one  vat  to  another 
while  saturated  with  exhausted  liquor. 

The  lower  roUer  should  be  about  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  covered  with  hair  cloth;  and  the  upper  one 
only  eighteen  inches,  and  with  a  woollen  envelop.  The 
pressure  must  be  modérate,  else  the  quality  of  the  lea- 
ther will  be  impaired  by  too  great  condensation  of  the 
tissue.  The  hides  are  strung  together  with  twin«,  and 
drawn  through  continuously. 
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Batta  may  be  tonned  by  this  metliod  in  four  mQnthSy 
and  kips  and  skins  in  as  manj  weeks. 

The  skins  must  be  oonnected  togethef  butt  to  butt 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  41. 


Pig.41. 


Kg.42. 


"One  end  of  the  band  of  skins  is  passed  between  the 
two  roUers  a  and  b  of  the  tanning  apparatus.  (Fígs.  42 
and  43;  Fig.  42  being  a  section  and  Fig.  43  a  front  view 


Fig.  48. 


of  the*  apparatus.)     The  end  having  been  passed  between 
the  rollers^  it  is  to  be  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  band 
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of  Bkins^  asid  tbns  fórmB  an  endless  band.  Botary  motion 
is  thén  oommunicated  to  the  apparatus  from  a  eteam- 
engine,  by  moans  of  the  drum  o^  which  is  mounted  on 
the  axle  of  ifae  roller  b.  A  small  pinion  d  iñ  áko  mounted 
on  the  Bame  axle,  and  takes  into  a  toothed-wheel  e  on 
the  axis  of  the  lower  roller  o.  Upon  actnatíng  the  ap- 
paratus,  the  Bkins  (which  have  been  previouBly  arranged 
in  the  tan  pit)  are  pasBed  between  the  two  roUers,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  weighted.  The  exhausted,  or 
partíally  exhausted  tanning  liquor  therebj  becomes  ex- 
pressed;  and,  when  the  skin  passes  onward  from  the 
rollerB,  it  again  enters  the  pit  and  absorba  a  quantity  of 
fresh  tannin." 

CROP  LEATHEH. 

The  ñame  is  applied  to  leather  made  from  the  skins 
of  cows  or  Bmall  oxen ;  the  fonner  being  very  eligible  for 
the  purpose,  provided  they  possess  sufficient  thickness, 
as  their  tissue  is  more  compact  than  that  of  ox-hides; 
at  least,  if  thej  have  not  already  calved.  The  skins  of 
young  oxen  are  defícient  in  fírmness  and  thickness,  and 
are  only  used  for  conversión  into  belt  leather. 

This  sort  of  leather  requires  a  much  more  thorough 
currying  than  thick  bidés,  which  are  almost  fit  for  use 
when  taken  from  the  tanning.  It  is  employed  princi- 
pally  by  shoemakers  for  second  soles,  and  uppers  for 
women's  shoes  and  men's  light  shoes  and  pumps.  Young 
ox-hides  are  regarded  by  shoemakers  as  inferior  to  cow- 
skins,  and  they  use  the  latter  for  the  upper  and  thin 
soles.  The  tanning  of  these  bidés  is  conducted  in  a 
somewhat  different  way  from  that  of  thick  bidés. 

They  are  placed  first  inihe  lime-pits,  and,  when  ready 
for  depilation,  which  is  usually  in  eíght  days  during 
summer,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  winter,  are  repeatedly 
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fleshed  and  scraped,  care  being  taken  to  rínse  them  each 
time,  in  clean  and  running  water  if  possible,  bo  as  to  le- 
move  all  the  lime,  lliose  intended  for  upt>ers  require 
at  least  four  or  five  ñnsings,  while  two  will  suffice  for 
those  which  are  to  be  used  as  soles. 

They  are  then  deposited  in  wooden  vats,  four  feet  four 
inches  in  height  and  six  feet  and  a  half  ydde,  wbich  are 
nearly  two-thirds  filled  with  a  weak  ooze  or  infusión  of 
oak-bark,  and  are  handled  dailj. 

If  the  Lides  are  worked  in  the  same  yat^  the  strength 
of  the  ooze  must  be  restored,  as  rapidly  as  exhausted,  by 
fresh  additions  of  bark.  When  transferred  to  other  vats, 
the  liquor  in  them  must  be  made  successively  stronger 
and  stronger. 

Tanners  usually  give  the  preference  to  this  method, 
but  skins  are  sometimes  treated  in  hot  ooze,  prepared  in 
vats  similar  to  those  just  described,  by  adding  hot  water 
to  bark,  which  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  five  basket- 
fuls  for  every  twenty-four  cow-skins.  After  being  placed 
in  the  vats,  the  skins  are  repeatedly  handled  or  moved 
about  by  the  workmen.  This  working  is  frequently 
repeated,  the  skins  being  taken  out  daily  to  drain,  and  a 
little  fresh  bark  being  added  to  the  vats  in  the  interval. 
This  manípulation  is  continued  for  four  to  six  weeks. 

Whichever  of  these  methods  is  adopted,  the  hides  are 
next  subjected  to  a  mixture  of  ground  bark  and  strong 
liquor  in  other  vats.  For  this  purpose,  the  bottom  of 
the  vat  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fresh  tan,  cai*efully 
moistened,  upon  which  a  skin  is  spread  out  to  its  full 
extent;  this  is  covered  with  another  layer  of  tan,  and 
the  hides  and  bark  are  packed  in  altemately,  till  the  vat 
is  full.  The  top  hide  must  have  a  "hat"  of  bark,  and 
the  contents  of  the  vat  be  then  drenched  with  ooze. 

The  workman  should  be  careful  to  place  the  skins  in 
every  direction  around  the  pit,  the  lengths  of  the  con- 
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tiguous  enes  forming  slight  angles  with  each  other,  and 
to  deposit  tan  in  all  the  creares  and  doubUngs  made  by 
the  bending  of  the  edges.  This  process  usually  requires 
bíx  w^eks.  Five  baskets  of  tan  are  used  for  a  dozen 
ordinary  cow-skins,  and  about  six  for  six  dozen  young 
ox-hides.  The  skins^  having  undergone  this  preparation, 
are  then  further  exposed  to  two  treatments  in  the  vats 
in  precisely  the  same  manner.  After  remaining  in  the 
first  pit  for  three  months,  they  are  taken  out^  and^  before 
being  transferred  to  the  second  one,  are  beaten  or  trod 
out  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  more  supple. 
This  prooess — which  should  never  be  omitted  in  the 
case  of  skins  intended  foi^  shoemakers  and  saddlers — 
having  been  completed,  they  are  placed  in  the  second 
and  last  pit  Tanners  disagree  about  the  time  proper  to 
be  consamed  in  this  final  exposure,  some  being  content 
i¥Íth  five  weeks,  others  extending  it  to  three  months. 
The  latter  period  is  certainly  not  too  long  for  hides  which 
are  intended  for  leather  of  the  best  quality. 

After  withdrawal  from  the  pits^  the  leather  is  dried  in 
the  usual  manner^  care  being  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to 
the  sun,  a  strong  wind,  or  a  cool  and  damp  atmosphere, 
in  which  they  might  mould.  They  are  then  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  currier,  who  prepares  them  according  to 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  leather,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

Cow-skins  difíer  very  múch  in  quality;  those  of  the 
younger  animáis  being  much  superior  to  those  of  cows 
which  have  frequently  calved;  the  latter  having  become 
weak  and  thin  by  the  distensión  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.  Young  ox-skins,  although  long  regarded  as 
inferior  to  the  better  kind  of  cow-skins,  are  equally  ser- 
vioeable,  and  the  two  are  now  used  indifierently  by 
shoemakers.  A  distinction  is,  however,  made  between 
16 
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the  bellies  of  the  fonner  and  Bome  of  the  other  parta  which 
are  weaker,  and  are  onlj  uaed  bj  them  for  upper  soles. 

The  prooess  of  tanning  which  we  have  described,  is- 
the  one  employed  in  all  the  best  establishments  in  París, 
but  there  are  some  Provincial  tanners  who  vary  it  more 
or  less.  According  to  Dessables  and  Delálande,  crop 
leather  is  made  in  Brittanj,  by  the  proeess  of  tanning 
in  sacks,  hereafter  to  be  described.  After  having  been 
exposed  in  the  lime-pits  for  two  months,  and  placed  for 
seven  or  eight  days  in  hot  ooze  and  water,  they  are  then 
filled  with  the  decoction,  and  left  for  a  week  or  more, 
care  being  taken  to  change  their  position  fíve  or  six  times 
daily.  They  are  then  unripped,  placed  between  layers 
of  bark,  and  allowed  to  remain  untouched  during  eight 
days  before  being  taken  out  and  finally  dried. 

In  Limousin,  skins  are  limed  for  four  days,  and  are 
then  placed  in  the  tan-pits,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  three  months. 

In  Dauphiny,  they  are  limed  for  a  fortnight,  then  ex- 
posed for  four  weeks  to  two  different  treatments  with 
bark,  and  transferred  to  the  vats,  where  they  remain  for 
a  month  and  a  half. 

At  Metz  and  Verdun,  after  having  lain  for  eight  days 
in  oíd  lime-pits,  and  as  much  longer  in  fresh  ones,  they 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  ooze  for  a  month,  and  sub- 
sequently  to  two  stratifícations  with  tan  for  five  months 
longer. 

At  Bonrges,  and  in  diiSerent  places  in  Beny,  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  three  months  in  the  lime-pits  and  six 
months  in  the  tan-vats. 

Lastly,  at  St.  Germain,  cow  and  calf  skins  are  passed 
through  three  oíd  lime-pits  and  one  fresh  one,  and  then 
midergo  five  cleanings  and  rinsings.  They  are  then 
beamed  and  relieved  with  the  knife  of  all  superfluities. 
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and  worked  upon  the  hair  side  with  a  whetstone,  and 
when  thus  well  softened  and  cleaned,  are  again  thrown 
into  water.  After  being  worked  for  the  third  time  upon 
the  horse  with  the  round  knife  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
«xpel  the  last  portions  of  lime,  they  are  again  rinsed  j  and 
a  fourth  and  fifth  time  treated  ín  the  same  way.  The 
final  rinse  water  should  come  from  them  perfectly  clear, 
and  leave  them  in  a  proper  state  for  the  ooze  bath. 

Drying. — The  drying  of  leather,  however  simple  a  pro- 
cess  it  may  appear,  is  one  which  requires  the  utmost 
skill  and  attention  ón  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
nicest  determination  of  the  point  to  which  it  should  be 
carried.  Skins  dried  too  slowly  and  in  moist  situations, 
are  liable  to  mould,  which  is  greatly  to  their  injury,  while 
those  which  are  dried  too  rapidly,  or  during  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  become  hard  and  brittle. 

In  order  to  prevent  either  of  these  extremes,  every 
manufactory  should  have  attached  to  it  a  drying-room, 
proportioned  to  its  wants,  in  which  numerous  openings 
or  Windows  admit  a  free  current  of  air,  while  the  leather 
is  protected  from  the  direct  influence  of  solar  heat. 

The  skins  when  suflGiciently  tanned,  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  pits  without  being  shaken  or  beaten,  and  are  to 
be  stretched  on  pegs  or  hung  up  by  their  heads  from  large 
nails,  each  one  being  kept  expandéd  by  two  or  three 
dticks,  passed  through  from  side  to  side,  so  that  all  parts 
may  be  uniformly  exposed  to  the  air.  When  they  have 
begun  to  whiten  and  have  become  slightly  stiflf,  but  before 
they  are  perfectly  dry,  they  are  stretched  out  upon  a  clean 
place,  and  scoured  with  the  spent  tan  with  which  they 
are  still  covered.  When  well  cleaned  in  this  way,  they 
are  then  to  be  trod  out  and  beaten  with  the  soles  of  the 
feet  in  every  direction,  upon  both  sides ;  and  after  the 
ineqnalities  and  protuberances  of  surface  have  been  made 
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to  disappeax  by  this  flattening  procesa,  they  are  assorted 
in  sizes  and  piled  in  uniform  heaps. 

While  the  skins  are  stretched  in  the  drying-room,  they 
should  be  beaten  twice  daily,  at  moming  and  evening, 
upon  the  flesh  side,  with  a  round-faced  wooden  mallet. 
If  the  skins  should  be  dry,  the  operation  may  be  facili- 
tated  by  moistening  their  surface  with  a  wet  brush. 
This  process  imparts  firmness. 

Añer  the  skins  have  remained  in  piles  for  a  day,  they 
are  exposed  to  the  air  as  before  for  four  days.  When 
nearly  dry,  they  are  taken  down  and  pressed  under 
planks  heavily  weighted  with  large  stones.  The  next 
day  they  are  spread  out  upon  an  oak  or  marble  table  and 
beaten  with  an  iron  mallet  so  as  to  compress  their  tissue, 
and  render  them  smooth  and  compact.  (See  Fig.  41.) 

Fig.  44. 


This  proceeding  should  never  be  omitted,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  original  preparation  of  the  skins  for 
the  vats.  Limed  hides  should,  however,  be  treated  be- 
fore they  are  dry,  as  otherwise  the  hair  side  surface 
would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  broken  and 
rendered  uneven.  When  they  still  retain  a  little  moist- 
ure,  this  cannot  occur. 

The  process  of  beating  leather  is  essential  to  give  it 
firmness  and  durability,  and  to  make  it  impervious  to 
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xnoisture.  It  Í8  only  the  first  step  of  the  manipulation 
which  the  'shoemaker  finds  it  8o  necessarj  to  continué 
upon  the  lapsténe. 

The  leather,  after  having  been  thus  hammered,  is  now 
thoroughly  dríed  for  the  last  time,  and  piled  up  in  a  dry 
and  well-ventilated  loft.  Before  it  is  ready  for  market 
the  leather  should  be  repeatedly  shuffled,  as  it  were;  that 
is,  the  position  of  each  hide  must  be  changed,  and  the 
piles  spread  out  in  the  manner  of  an  open  fan,  and 
pressed,  as  before,  under  planks  aíid  superincumbent 
weights. 

Having  undergone  these  different  processes  for  nearly  a 
month,  it  is  again  piled,  preparatory  to  being  sent  into  the 
market.  Not  content  with  this  management  of  it,  some 
tanners  even  take  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  storing  it 
away  in  cellars  for  some  time  before  they  consider  it 
thoroughly  seasoned. 

BEATING  AND  ROLUNG. 

Leather  was  originally  beaten  with  hand-mallets,  a 
tedious  and  laborious  mode  of  operating,  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  became  obsolete  by  the  invention  of  well- 
adapted  machinery.  The  chief  object  of  these  machines, 
at  first,  was  to  accelerate  the  process  and  diminish  the 
amount  of  labor ;  but  it  was  añerwards  found  that  they 
also  accomplished  the  desiderata  of  imparting  smooth- 
ness,  compactness,  and  uniform  thickness  to  the  leather. 
Ignoránce  of  their  real  usefulness  was  for  a  time  a 
serious  impediment  to  their  general  employment  by  the 
trade,  but  their  intrinsic  worth  soon  evinced  itself,  and 
they  are  now  regarded  as  indispensable  implements  of  a 
well-conducted  tannery. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  invention,  the  imperfec- 
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tion  of  the  machiuerj  rendered  it  hcüessary,  very  fie* 
quently,  to  finish  the  beatíng  by  hand^  in  osder  to  im- 
part  the  requisite  solidity;  but  improveüent  grew  with 
experience,  and  has  resulted  in  soma'  oomparatively 
perfect  apparatus. 

Sterlingue  and  Co.  were  the  pioneers  in  this  branch 
of  ingenuity,  and  proposed  the  use  of  a  hammer  like 
those  employed  for  forging  iron,  but  grooved ;  and  an 
anvil  faced  with  brass.  The  other  portions  of  their 
machine  are  a  table  for  receiving  the  hides,  and  cylinders 
for  the  cords  or  straps  which  keep  the  leather  extended, 
their  axes  being  connected  by  an  endless  chain,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  Btraps  which  are  roUed  upon  them  on 
one  side  are  unrolled  on  the  other. 

The  hides  are  allowed  to  be  at  rest  during  the  descent 
of  the  hammer,  and  are  moved  from  under  it  during  its 
elevation.  The  blows  may  be  increased  in  frequency 
and  forcé  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  if  it  is  thought 
proper  to  direct  a  number  of  blows  upon  one  part  of  the 
hides,  the  movement  can  be  suspended  by  a  catch,  until 
the  required  number  has  been  applied.  By  these  means 
the  skin  is  uniformly  compressed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  furthet  beatíng  by  hand  unnecessary. 

Having  found  that  the  horizontal  position  of  this 
hammer  interfered  somewhat  with  the  motion  of  the 
hides,  the  inventors  aílerwards  substituted  a  vertical 
hammer  like  a  pile-driver,  which  tbey  patented  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1839.  By  this  improvement  they  have 
obtained  the  altérnate  and  successive  action  of  a  number 
of  hammers  upon  the  leather,  and  established  a  system 
by  which  rows  of  hammers  of  modérate  weights  are  so 
arranged  that  those  of  the  second  row  descend  upon  the 
prolongation  of  a  line  oblique  to  that  of  the  first  one,  and 
fall  upon  the  hides  with  a  constantly  increasing  forcé. 
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DeherguÍB  Msy^mve. — This  machint,  invented  in  1840, 
is  describe*  in  vol.  Ivi.  p.  40,  píate  4,  of  French  reporta 
of  ezpired  patehts. 

Fig.  46. 


Figs.  45  and  46. 

a,  a.  Pulleys,  for  communicating  movement. 

5.  Longitudinal  iron  shaft. 

c,  c.  Cast  framework,  supporting  the  shafts  h  and  g. 

d.  Cast  support,  for  the  end  of  the  shaft  6. 
c,  e.  Pinions,  gearing  with  the  wheels/,/ 

g.  Iron-shaft,  carrying  the  wheels  /,  f,  outside  of  the 
framework. 

A,  h.  Crank-rods,  the  iron  pivots  of  which,  í,  í,  are 
fixed  by  means  of  nuts  in  grooves  cut  in  the  wheels /y¡ 
00  that  their  position  can  .be  changed  at  pleasure. 
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y.  Iron-shaft,  reoeiving  an  oscillatíng  motíon  firom  the 
cranks  h  and  h.  ^ 

h.  Castriron  lever,  carrying  at  its  lower  extremitj  a 
stamper  or  small  cylinder  in  a  fork,  and  having  passing 
across  it  the  6hafty^  the  movements  of  which  it  foUows. 


Wk- 

46. 

^ 
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The  upper  part  of  this  lever  is  equally  divided  into 
two  branches,  in  each  of  which  is  a  groove  traversed  by 
the  iron  shaft  m,  fixed  at  its  extremities  to  double  cast 
supports  n  n,  Above  these  grooves  there  are  two  rests, 
o  o,  for  the  castriron  lever  jp,  which  pivots  upon  the  trun- 
nions  q  q^  and  to  the  extremity  of  which  is  attached  an 
iron  rod  which  supports  a  cast  box  or  iron  píate,  or  else 
a  wooden  box  which  can  be  weighted  if  necessary .    Upon 
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the  line  marked  by  the  resta,  the  lever  con  be  moved 
over  the  whole  space  betweea  the  two  supports,  and  this 
part  should  be  accurately  adjusted,  8o  that,  whatever 
may  be  its  poeition,  the  lever  will  weigh  uniformly  upon 
the  resta,  r.  Iron  shaft,  adjusted  between  the  two  sup- 
ports  nX  and  resting  at  the  other  end  upon  a  simple 
aupport  8.  The  acrew  paases  through  the  caat  piece  ty 
forming  its  nut,  and  having  two  projections  pierced  to 
receive  the  shaft  m,  upon  which  it  moves  when  the  screw 
is  tumed.  As  the  projections  of  the  nut  t  entirely  fiU 
the  interval  between  the  branches  of  the  lever  k^  this 
lever  must  follow  the  movements  of  the  nut  exactly  aa 
if  directly  commanded  by  the  screw.  uu  hre  two  pul- 
leys,  acrosa  which  passes  the  unc^t  part  of  the  screw  z. 
These  puUeya  are  commanded  by  the  other  pulleys  t;  Vy 
the  one  by  a  straight  atrap,  the  other  by  a  crossed  one, 
and  are  tumed  in  an  opposite  direction  to  each  other. 

X.  Toothed  shaft,  partaking  of  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  main  shaft,  which,  being  traversed  by  a  pin,  but 
being  movable  to  the  right  or  left  at  pleasure,  and  fitting 
in  the  claws  of  the  pulleys  n  ti,  renders  their  movement 
uniform  with  that  of  the  shaft.  At  the  middle  of 
this  shaft  there  is  a  large  groove,  which  receives  two 
amall  iron  stays,  fixed  to  the  interior  of  the  oval  which 
the  lever  y  forms  at  its  junction  with  the  shaft.  This 
lever  is  surmounted  by  a  hall  w,  and  ia  mounted  upon 
an  iron  pivot,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  cross-piece  a',  fas- 
tened  at  its  extremities  to  the  supports  n  n. 

y.  Bound  iron  rod  having  a  square  part  at  the  end 
which  slides  in  one  of  its  supports,  and  is,  by  this  means, 
prevented  from  being  tumed,  This  rod  passes  across  a 
tail-piece,  attached  to  the  nut  í,  and  carries  two  rings,  c'  c', 
fastened  at  a  convenient  part  by  a  compressing  screw. 
The  rod  also  has  upon  it  two  üttle  projections,  d'  d', 
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which  engage  ihe  lever  3^,  and  give  it  an  altérnate  motion 
to  the  right  or  leíl,  when  the  taíl  of  the  nut  encounters 
altemately  the  rings  d  d. 

d.  Casty  marble^  or  wooden  table,  surmaunted  by  a 
copper  píate.  The  table^  as  the  plan  shows,  may  be 
either  plañe  or  concave,  without  any  injury  to  £he  sao* 
cess  of  the  process  following.* 

This  machine  is  intended  to  produce  the  most  com- 
plete contraction  of  the  pores  of  leather  that  can  be 
attained,  by  means  of  two  difierent  movements  com« 
bined  in  one,  and  by  a  pressure  of  from  18  to  20 
thousand  weight  upon  a  surface  of  some  fractions  of  an 
inch,  this  pressure  being  transmitted  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  skins^without  injuring  or  abrading  their 
surfaces,  and  compressing  those  of  different  thickness 
with  entire  uniformity. 

The  hides  are  placed  upon  the  table  e;  the  stamper  Z, 
to  which  a  round,  oval,  curved,  or  straight  form  can  be 
given  at  pleasure,  dírected  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
lever  k ;  and  the  additional  one  of  the  lever  p,  passes 
over  the  leather  and  receives  the  oscillating  motion  given 
to  the  lever  A;,  by  the  cranks  A,  h.  It  also  receives  an- 
other  motion  which  makes  it  pass  progressively  across  the 
breadth  of  the  table,  first  in  one  direction  and  after- 
wards  in  the  other,  and  which  is  caused  by  the  screw 
which  receives  an  altérnate  rotatory  motion  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  by  means  of  the  toothed  shafb  which 
catches  in  the  pulleys  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  being 

*  It  will  be  obscrved  that  an  oocasional  discrepaney  between  the  let* 
tering  of  the  cuts  and  the  references  to  tbem  in  the  desoríptions  oocura 
in  this  and  a  few  other  instances  thronghout  the  work.  The  eirors  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  original  French  treatise  much  more  frequently  than 
in  the  present  edition;  and  those  which  have  not  been  altered  from  the 
origináis  by  the  engraver^  will  be  deteoted  at  once  by  any  machinbt 
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govemed  by  the  lever  with  the  ball  on  top,  which  is 
drawn  fkway  from  its  centre  of  gravity  by  the  projections 
d'y  á!y  of  the  rod  i,  and  falls  back  upon  the  opposite 
side. 

The  table  being  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  course  of  the  lever  passing  the  curved  part 
where  it  is  least  elevated,  the  stamper  leaves  the  jsurface 
of  the  leather  at  short  intervals,  which  are  determined 
by  each  revolution  of  the  wheels/,/,  and  the  pressure 
being  thus  taken  oflF,  the  leather  can  be  moved  by  the 
workman  and  replaced  in  another  position,  so  that  the 
forcé  can  be  directed  successively  upon  the  whole  sur- 
face. 

The  results  of  this  operation  arelan  immense  economy 
of  time,  labor,  and  trouble,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  compression  and  contriELction  of  the  substance  of  the 
leather,  the  securing  of  a  perfectly  uniform  and  smooth 
surface,  and  the  accomplishment  by  one  workman  of 
what  can  only  in  common  be  effected  by  ten  or  tweive. 

Flotará  and  Delhds  Machine. — The  following  is  a  de- 
scription  of  amachine  invented  in  1842,  by  Flotard  and 
Delbut,  taken  from  the  Reports  of  expired  French  Patents, 
vol.  Ivii.  p.  86 ;  its  object  being  to  replace  hand-beating 
by  more  active  means,  which  will  be  free  from  the  in- 
conveniences  attaching  to  other  machines.  To  attain 
this  end,  the  inventors  have  endeavored  chiefly:  — 

Ist.  To  bring  to  perfection  the  construction  of  the 
mechanism  moving  the  hammer,  and 

2d.  To  make  the  anvil  elastic,  so  that  injury  to  the 
leather  by  the  hardness  and  roughness  of  the  blows  may 
be  prevented. 

3d.  To  use  a  table  with  a  roUing  surface,  and  with 
roUers  attached  to  the  feet. 
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Figs.  47,  48,  and  49.    a.  Cam,  intended  to  lower  the 
arm  of  the  lever  c,  so  as  to  elévate  the  hammer  e. 

Fig.  47. 


h.  Framework,  or  cast  beam,  supported  on  three  co- 
luinns  and  sustaining  the  whole  apparatus. 

Fig.  49. 


Fig.  48. 

i 

^^^ 

-^A. 

c.  Lever,  having  one  extremity  fumished  with  a 
wooden  cushion,  and  the  other  rounded  off  to  enable  it 
to  move  freely  in  the  mortice  of  the  hammer. 

d.  Cast  arm,  the  end  of  which  holds  the  helve  of  the 
hammer  and  maintains  it  in  the  vertical  position. 
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e.  Hammer,  having  it0  lower  surface  covered  with 
copper. 

/.  Support,  or  anvil,  composed  of  two  principal  parts : 
the  one  fastened  to  the  ground,  1,  is  fumished  with  a 
grating,  2,  which  receiyes  the  fuel,  and  is  attached  by 
sciews  to  masonry-work;  the  other  part,  4,  is  that  which 
receives  the  impulse  of  the  hammer.  It  is  moya|;)]e;  and 
mounted  on  twelve  springs,  3;  and  its  upper  surface  is, 
like  the  opposing  one  on  the  hammer,  composed  of  cop- 
per. 

g.  Fly-wheel,  connected  with  the  motive  power  by 
means  of  a  band. 

Figs.  50  to  53.    Hammer,  of  cast  or  wrought  iron.    If 

Fig.  60. 
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sufficiently  small,  it  may  be  solid,  but  if  large  should  be 
hoUow. 

a,  a'.  Wooden  teeth,  agúnst  whích  the  cam  b  catches. 
These  teeth  are  adapted  to  two  mortices  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  hammer,  and  are  retained  in  place  by  a 
wooden  wedge.  By  means  of  the  two  teeth,  the  ham- 
mer  caá  be  elevated  more  or  less,  either  by  taking  off  the 
lower  one,  a',  or  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  their  size. 

6.  Cam,  acting  upon  the  teeth  a,  to  elévate  the  hammer. 

d.  Cylinder,  directing  the  hammer  and  keeping  it  ver- 
tical. This  is  fumished  with  two  projections  3,  which 
support  cushions  for  the  shaft  of  the  cam  b.  It  rests 
upon  a  shoulder  d',  upon  the  píate  b^.  The  lips  i,  í, 
against  which  the  wooden  teeth  slide,  prevent  the  ham- 
mer from  tuming. 

Two  lateral  openings>  o,  o,  Fig.  51  (also  seen  in  Fig. 
50),  allow  the  cushions  r,  r,  (Fig.  52)  to  pass,  which 


Fig.  51. 


Fig.  52. 


^ 
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f 
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press  the  levers  Z,  1;  worked  by  a  screw,  to  the  right  at 
one  end,  and  to  the  left  at  the  other.  Fig.  51  exhibits 
this  arrangement. 

The  shaft  m,  Fig.  52,  serves  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
Bcrew  n,  Fig.  51,  and  carnes  a  puUey  v,  Fig,  50,  upon 
which  passes  a  cord  having  a  weight  at  one  end,  and  a 
stirrup  for  the  foot  at  the  other.     The  cushions  r,  r,  pro- 
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duce  a  friction  which  slackens  the  fall  of  the  hammer, 
and  diminishes  the  forcé  of  the  blow. 

d\  Circular  píate,  or  cup,  intended  to  receive  the  oíl 
or  grease  dripping  from  the  machinery,  and  which 
might  otherwise  fall  upon  and  6qí1  the  leather.  Fig.  50. 
Two  vertical  pieces,  supporting  horizontallj  a  rabbit,  or 
wooden  spring,  which  ís  elevated  or  depressed  by  the 
screw  attached  to  one  end  of  it,  so  that  the  hammer  a,  in 
rising,  touches  it  with  more  or  less  forcé,  so  as  to  aug- 
ment  the  power  of  the  blow.  A  metal  spring  may  be 
used  in  the  place  of  a  wooden  one. 

/  Figs.  53  and  54.  Table  with  rollers,  p;  its  feet  rest 
on  iron  rails. 

Fig.  68. 


r.  Wheels,  adaptad  to  the  feet  of  the  table  and  running 
upon  the  rails.    The  skins  to  be  beaten  are  placed  on 
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this  table,  and  upon  it8  middle  the  anyil,  upon  which 
the  hammer  descends,  is  supported. 

Fig.  54. 


The  anvil  is  chambered  for  the  passage  of  a  current 
of  steam^  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  copper  face,  y; 
and  it  resta  upon  springs,  which  are  intended  to  render 
the  shock  of  the  hammer  less  severe,  and  to  diminish 
the  jarring. 

As  the  sjstem  of  vertical  hammers  has  long  been  in 
common  use,  the  invention  of  Flotard  and  Delbut  con- 
sista really,  only  in  the  use  of 

1.  The  spring,  for  increasing  the  forcé  of  the  blow. 

2.  The  check,  for  diminishing  it. 

3.  The  cups,  for  receiving  the  oil  drippings. 

4.  The  movable  table,  with  roUers. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  springs,  under  the  face  of  the 
anvil,  and 

7.  In  the  passage  of  vapor. 

M.  Berendorfa  Machine  for  Preseing  Hidea. — The  fol- 
lowing  report  upon  and  description  of  this  machine  is 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.,  of  the  year  1845,  p.  68. 

The  necessity  of  hammering  by  hand  skins  intended  for 
solé  leather,  formerly  a  very  essential  though  fatiguing 
means  of  compressing  them,  has  now  been  almost  entire- 
ly  prevented  by  methods  which  much  more  effectually 
answer  the  same  purposes.  Among  these  means  that  of 
M.  Berendorf,  which  substitutes  for  hammering  a  rapidly 
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applied  compression,  eomewhat  analogous  to  it  in  opera- 
tion,  has  been  verj  sucoeseful. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  mode  employed  by  him  in  the 
use  of  the  machine  invented  in  1844^  consists  not  so 
much  in  this  substitution  of  rapid  compression  for  ham- 
mering,  "bs  in  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  support  for 
the  leather^  which^  by  its  elasticity^  makes  it  possible  to 
confine  the  amount  of  pressure  to  any  desired  limits. 
The  support  is  an  anvil^  resting  upon  a  spring  composed 
of  hard  wood^  the  amount  of  resistance  of  which  can 
be  modified  at  pleasure  by  the  workman,  who,  holding 
the  hide  by  one  hand^  turns  with  the  other  a  screw  which 
exactly  regulates  the  pressure  to  which  any  particular 
part  of  the  leather  may  be  exposed. 

"  The  machine  of  Berendorf  is  powerful,  and  simple 
in  all  its  parts.  A  beam  acts  upon  a  lever,  the  fixed 
point  of  which  is  attached  to  a  cast-iron  support,  which 
forms  the  top  of  a  frame  large  enough  to  receive  a  great 
number  of  hides,  and  having  in  its  middle  an  opening 
through  which  the  pistón  which  produces  the  com- 
pression by  means  of  a  lever  about  to  be  described,  slides. 
"The  compressing  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  hides, 
are  made  of  brass,  are  smooth,  convex,  circular,  and 
have  a  diameter  of  from  3TVth  to  SAth  inches,  The 
skins  exposed  to  their  action  are  beautifully  smoothed 
and  perfectly  compressed  by  it. 

"The  advantages  of  this  process  in  improving  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  leather,  and  its  superior  cheap- 
ness,  have  induced  the  council  to  bestow  upon  M.  Beren- 
dorf a  silver  medal,  and  to  insert  in  their  BuUetin  this 
report,  accompanied  by  a  description  and  píate." 

This  machine  is  composed,  Ist,  of  a  movable  vertical 
hammer,  which  exerts  pressure  upon  the  hides.     2d.  Of 
16 
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a  fixed  anvil,  upon  which  they  are  placed.     3d.  Of  a 
lever  which  gives  the  impulse  to  the  hammer. 
Fig.  55  exhihits  a  front  view  of  the  machine. 


Fig.  56. 


Fig.  56.  A  plan. 


Fig.  66. 


Fig.  57.   Vertical  and  cross  section,  made  upon  the 
Une  A;  6,  in  the  first  figure. 
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The  same  letters  apply  to  all  the  figures. 
1.  The  wrought-iron  hainmer,  -á,  is  fumished,  at  its  in- 
ferior extremity,  with  a  face  of  bronze,  and  its  cylindri- 

Fig.  67. 


Fig.  68. 


i 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  60. 


Fig.  61. 


1^ 


cal  shank  or  helve  passes  through  a  vertical  socket  in 
the  large  and  strong  cast-iron  beam  B.  This  latter, 
which  is  represented  in  cross  section  by  Fig.  58  (upon 
the  line  C  D,  Fig.  55),  is  strengthened  by  mouldings, 
and  rests^  by  its  extremities,  upon  two  cast  upright 
columns  C  Cy  with  which  it  is  firmly  connected.  The 
space  between  these  uprights,  amounting  to  but  78 
inches,  only  admits  half  hides,  although  M.  Berendorf 
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has  also  adopted  another  arrangement,  represented  in 
Fig.  59,  which  admita  of  actíng  upon  whole  ones.  About 
the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  Bj  and  near 
the  socket,  is  a  projection  i),  which  supports  the  end  of 
the  lever  that  transmita  íts  acüon  to  the  hammer. 

2.  The  anvil  which  receives  the  leather  to  be  com- 
pressed,  is  composed  of  an  iron  cylinder  Ej  having  a 
brass  face  a'j  like  that  of  the  hammer,  and  between  these 
two  the  leather  is  pressed  when  the  latter  descends. 

The  cylinder  passes  freely  through  the  socket  of  the 
large  cross-piece  F^  and  rests  upon  an  elastic  support, 
which  allows  it  to  descend  a  little  under  heavy  pressure, 
and  to  rise  again  rapidly.  This  support  consists  of  a 
thick  wooden  plank  Q^  20  inches  square,  fixed  at  its  ends 
to  the  lateral  projections  c,  which  descend  to  the  foot  of 
the  columns  with  which  they  are  connected.  This  piece 
of  wood-work  is  so  large  that  it  often  has  to  be  made  of 
two  pieces  bound  together  by  screws  with  nuts  d.  The 
cylinder  does  not  rest  directly  upon  this  wood,  but  upon 
a  steeled  gudgeon,  or  pin,  Fig.  60,  ef.  The  gudgeon  or 
pin  is  threaded  for  part  of  its  length,  and  traverses  a 
copper  nut  ^,  sunk  in  a  cast-iron  rim  A,  which  is  let  ínto 
the  centre  of  the  wooden  support.  By  turning  this  pin 
to  the  right  or  left,  the  cylinder  and  the  anvil-face  a'  are 
made  to  rise  or  fall  along  with  it.  To  effect  this  move- 
ment,  the  workman  grasps  a  little  fly  H,  the  axle  of 
which  has  an  endless  screw  which  works  a  toothed-wheel 
/,  mounted  upon  the  gudgeon.  The  fly  is  tumed  more 
or  less,  as  the  thicker  or  thinner  parts  of  the  leather  are 
being  exposed  to  pressure. 

The  leather  placed  between  the  anvil  and  hammer  is 
thus  pressed  to  any  desired  extent,  and,  the  wood  below 
being  elastic,  bends  or  gives  to  some  extent,  and  again 
rebounds  to  its  original  position. 
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The  cast  cross-piece  jFwhich  guides  the  anvil,  rests  at 
its  two  ends  upon  the  projections  i  i  of  the  columns  G  C7, 
and  upon  each  side  of  it  is  placed  a  table  J^  upon  which 
the  workman  moves  the  hide  in  every  direction,  so  that 
it  may  be  touched  at  all  points  successively. 

3.  The  lever  which  acts  on  the  hammer.  The  head 
of  the  hammer  A  incloses  a  steel  block,  upon  which  a 
prop  y  pivots,  which  is  of  ovoid  form  and  well-tempered 
steel  (Fig.  57) ;  and  upon  this  prop  the  large  lever  Ky 
moving  upon  the  axis  k^  Fig.  61,  is  supported.  When 
it  descends,  it  rests  upon  the  prop  y,  which  oscillates  a 
little  upon  its  centre,  and  forces  down  the  hammer  in  a 
vertical  direction,  and,  in  order  that  it  may  rise  again 
with  it,  they  are  connected  together  by  two  iron  bars, 
terminated  by  arms,  which  are  attached  on  one  side  by 
the  bolt  m,  which  passes  through  the  lever,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  similar  bolt  n,  which  goes  through  the  head 
of  the  hammer  (Fig.  57).  The  play  given  to  these 
arms  is  regulated  by  small  compressing  screws  above 
them. 

The  steel  axis  k,  upon  which  the  lever  moves,  rests 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  projection  2).  A  steel  ring, 
traversed  by  the  axis  k,  is  adj  usted  upon  the  centre  of 
the  lever-head,  and  can  be  easily  replaced  when  worn 
out.  In  order  to  retain  this  axle  in  place,  it  is  covered 
on  each  side  of  the  lever  by^  two  strong  stays,  the 
branches  of  tvhich  extend  to  the  top  of  the  beam,  as  well 
as  to  the  projection  2>,  and  are  kept  in  place  by  strong 
nuts. 

M.  Berendorf  moves  his  machinery  by  a  small  oscillat- 
ing  cylinder  engine,  the  power  being  transmitted  to  the 
lever  K  by  the  two  beams  L  i,  joined  together  by  the 
double  crank  M.  The  vapor  enters  the  conical  box  Qy 
from  the  boiler  through  the  pipe  «,  raises  the  pistón,  and 
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escapes  bj  the  pipe  L  Tbe  flj  B  tums  the  small  crank 
z,  and  works  the  feeding-pump  S^  which  is  plunged  in 
the  reservoir  2T  The  water  is  returned  into  flie  boiler 
bj  the  tube  a^'y  when  the  cock  h'  is  opel^  and  a  ball-cock 
keeps  up  the  communication  between  a  reservoir  above 
and  the  one  below. 

This  machine  works  ordinaríly  at  the  ráte  of  140  revo- 
lutions  in  the  minute,  during  which  time  -more  than  a 
square  yard  of  surface  is  CQmpressed  by  itt  In  M.  Beren- 
dorf's  establishmenty  where  a  number  of  machines  are 
constantly  working,  from  70  to  80  half  skins  are  pressed 
by  each  apparatus  in  twelve  hours. 

Berenger  and  Co.  have  three  mill-hammers  at  wprk, 
at  the  rate  of  100  blows  a  minute,  each  one  tuming  out 
from  35  to  40  whole  skins  in  a  day. 

M.  Berendorf  has  taken  out  a  patent  of  fifleen  years 
duration,  dating  the  7th  of  October,  1842,  and,  still  later, 
two  additional  ones  of  improvements  upon  this  interest- 
ing  machine,  which  is  now  completely  established  in 
favor. 

Oox's  Machine. — ^A  more  modem  method  of  rendering 
leather  smooth  and  compact,  is  by  passing  it  between 
roUers.  This  mechanical  arrangement,  being  free  from 
tremulous  motions,  and  easily  adjusted  to  any  desired 
rapidity  of  action,  produces  a  uniform  and  powerful 
compression  throughout  the  side  of  leather,  without  any 
liability  of  damaging  it,  as  is  the  case  in  machine  beatmg. 

Cox  has  invented  a  rolling-mill  in  which  the  roUer  is 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  which,  being  suspended, 
oscillates  like  the  balance  of  a  pendulum. 

This  roUer,  made  of  copper  or  brass,  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  9  inches  in  length,  is  suspended  by  its 
axes  in  the  chaped  end  of  an  iron  lever,  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  11  feet  10  inches  long.    The  upper  end  of 
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ibis  lever,  also  terminatíng  in  a  chape^  is  movable  upon 
pivots  attached  to  a  beam  or  block  15  feet  long  and  2 
feet  wid^.  This  beam  is  firee  at  its  anterior  extremí  ty, 
and  is  so  jointed  at  ibe  otber  as  to  enable  it  to  move 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  it  rests  on  each  side  upon 
two  Bupports  placed  below  it.  The  weight  is  in  a  box 
resting  upon  the  bodj  of  the  lever,  wbicb  is  moved  by 
the  aid  of  a  crank  attached  to  it  at  a  distance  of  ratber 
less  tban  two  feet  above  the  roUer.  The  lever  should 
move  through  a  space  of  3  feet  8  inches,  buMhis  can  be 
increased  or  diminished.  The  copper  or  brass  support 
is  hollowed  out,  so  that  the  roUer  can  pass  along  its 
whole  extent,  and  reach  all  parts  of  the  leather.  As 
soon  as  the  hide  is  placed  upon  this  support,  the  block 
or  beam  is  made  to  rise,  and  the  whole  weight  bears 
directly  upon  the  leather.  At  the  end  of  its  course, 
where  the  support  is  flat,  the  roUer  is  raised  up  by  the 
beam,  the  weight  is  borne  down  again  upon  the  leather 
when  it  reaches  the  middle,  and  is  again  elevated  by  the 
supports  placed  under  the  beam. 


Fig.  62. 


Fig.  68. 


■F 
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Fig.  64. 


Fig.  62  Í8  a  front  view,  and  Fig.  6S  a  side  view,  of  this 
machine.  F^  beam,  movable  at  its  hind  end  by  a  hinge 
C  fixed  in  the  wall,  (Fig.  64)^  and  maíntained  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  at  the  other  end  by  the  sup- 
porta  BB.  P,  lever  joined  to  the  beam  F  by 
the  pivote  S  8^  and  terminated  by  a  fork  M^ 
whích  holds  the  roUer  5,  running  oveír  the 
curve  A.  This  curve  has,  at  either  end,  a 
plañe  surface  E,  where  the  roUer  leaves  it  and  is  raised 
up  by  the  pivots  S.  D  is  the  horizontal  shaft  connected 
with  a  crank  which  moves  the  lever  Py  and  (7  is  a  box 
containing  a  weight  heavy  enough  to  cause  the  neces- 
sary  pressure  at  the  moment  when  the  roller  reaches  the 
plañe  end  of  the  support. 

WtUse's  liolling  Tahle. — This  machine,  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  construction  to  the  preceding,  is  shown  by  the 
accompanying  drawing,  Fig.  65,  made  to  a  scale  of  the 

Fig.  66. 


eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  The  machine  consists  of  a 
spring  pole,  a  lever  ¿,  to  which  the  head  of  the  vibra- 
tor  d  is  attached,  and  which  is  rendered  compound  by  a 
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oonnection  with  a  second  lever  c.  This  combination 
acts  through  ihe  vibrátor  d  upon  the  roUer  g^  and  is 
propelled  by  tbe  foot  working  the  treadle  e  e.  The  bed 
h  is  of  lignumvitsd  wood,  and  the  table  t,  upon  which 
the  leather  is  spread  while  being  gradually  drawn  under 
the  roller,  is  8  feet  wide  and  16  long.  The  bed  is  the 
part  upon  which  the  leather  is  roUed,  and  is  firmly  sup- 
ported  by  a  heavy  log  J^  which,  in  its  turn,  rests  securely 
upon  the  supports  o  o  o  o  and  the  sill  n  of  the  building. 
The  oonnection/ with  the  balance-wheel  h  forms  a  crank 
by  which  a  vibrating  motion  is  communicated  to  d.  The 
puUey  m  on  the  same  shaít  is  the  driving  médium,  and 
the  roUer  should  move  at  the  rate  of  130  revolutions  a 
minute. 

Fig.  66  is  a  view  of  the  roUers  A  A,  one  of  which  is 

Fig.  66. 
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lepresented  as  it  is  retained  in  working  position  by  the 
Btraps,  B  By  and  the  other  detached.  A  side  view  of 
the  strap  Í8  also  given  in  a  sepárate  figure  B.  The 
wrench  67  is  used  for  tuming  the  nuts  K  The  lips  FF 
are  oil-holes  for  lubricating  the  joumals  of  the  roller. 

The  roller  is  made  of  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin, 
with  a  steel  shaft  penetrating  through  it. 

These  milis  and  appliances  are  made  in  a  creditable 
style  of  art  by  Wiltse  and  Co.,  Catskill,  New  York. 
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CHAPTER   XV, 
IMPROVED  PROCESSES. 

Having  treated,  in  detail,  of  the  practices  of  the  art, 
as  well  as  its  chemical  theory,  the  reader  may  now  be 
considered  sufiiciently  conversant  with  the  subject  to 
detect  and  apply  the  good  pomts  of  the  so-called  "im- 
proved''  processes  which  we  are  about  to  present. 

Seguin,  the  fríend  and  colleague  of  the  lamented  La- 
voisier,  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  tanner's  art,  by  chemical  experiment  and 
inquíry ;  and  was  the  first  to  make  known  the  distinction 
between  gallic  acid  and  tannin,  and  the  property  which 
the  latter  possesses  of  combining  with  various  animal 
substances,  especially  gelatine,  forming  with  it  the  un- 
alterable  basis  of  leather.  The  determination  of  this 
important  fact  revealed  the  key  to  the  whole  process, 
and  was  the  foundation  of  his  own  researches  and  labors, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  all  who  have  since  followed  in  his 
footsteps. 

seguin's  process. 

Seguin's  mode  of  proceeding  was  as  foUows:  His 
preliminary  processes  were  the  same  as  those  of  others, 
excepting,  according  to  Dessables,  that  he  directed  tbe 
skins,  aíter  soaking  and  fleshing,  to  be  rinsed  in  run- 
ning  water,  so  that  all  parts  of  them  should  be  exposed 
to  contact  with  it.     He  first  deprived  them  of  hair 
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by  means  of  lime,  and  then  deposited  them  in  tan- 
juice,  with  which  was  mixed  one-five  hundredtb,  and 
sometimes  one-thousandth  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  For 
raising  the  hides,  he  first  used  a  vat  lined  with  a  cement 
containing  a  little  lime,  and  fiUed  with  water  acidulated 
with  one-fifteen  hundredth  part  of  sulphuric  acid;  but 
this  did  not  answer  the  intended  purpose,  as  the  acid, 
instead  of  mixing  with  the  water,  combined  with  the 
lime.  He  therefore  substituted  wooden  tubs  for  vats, 
fiUed  them  with  water  charged  with  one  fifteen  hundredth 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  gradually  in- 
creased  to  one-thousandth  part,  and  by  this  arrangement 
succeeded,  according  to  the  report  made  by  him  to  the 
committee  of  public  welfare,  in  raising  hides  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  He  asserted,  however,  that  this  operation 
of  raising  was  not  essential,  and  that  he  procured  excel- 
lent  leather  from  skins  which  had  not  been  submitted  to 
the  treatment. 

He  did  not  stratify  the  skins  in  tan-vats,  but  placed 
them  in  vats  fiUed  with  "  ooze/'  For  procuring  this  so- 
lution,  a  number  of  tubs  were  placed  in  a  row,  and  filled 
with  ground  tan.  A  certain  amount  of  water  was  then 
emptied  into  each  tub,  and  filtering  tbrough  the  tan, 
dissolved  out  its  soluble  particles,  and  descending,  ran 
into  receiving  vessels  beneath.  The  liquid  fix>m  the 
first  vat  was  then  thrown  into  the  second  one,  and  so  on 
thróugh  the  range,  until  it  became  saturated.  As  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  available  material  stíU  remained 
in  the  tubs,  they  were  affused  with  fresh  water,  which  by 
a  process  of  displacement,  continued  extracting  the  solu- 
ble matters  until  the  tan  was  entirely  exhausted. 

Seguin  placed  the  skins,  añer  being  taken  from  the 
acid  bath,  in  a  very  weak  infusión  of  tan,  and  tfaere 
allowed  them  to  remain  only  an  hour  or  two  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  giving  color  to  the  hair  sides.  They  were  then 
taken  out  and  immersed  in  a  stronger  solution,  and 
agaín  and  again  deposited  in  infusions,  increasing  each 
time  in  strength  until  the  tanning  was  entireij  com- 
pleted. 

Oai  Tanning, — A  patent  was  taken  out  in  London,  in 
the  year  1804,  for  a  tanning  process,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  principies  established  by  Seguiu.  The  oak 
bark  is  boiled  for  four  hours  in  a  copper  boiler,  and  when 
the  tan  is  perfectly  exhausted^  the  decoction  is  allowed 
to  flow  off  through  tubes  into  the  vats,  where  it  is  cooled. 
The  skins  are  deposited  in  this  aíler  being  soaked  and 
pressed,  and  if  they  exhaust  the  liquor  before  the  cióse 
of  the  process,  a  fresh  decoction  is  substituted.  If  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  hair  side  color  whiter  than  ordinary, 
tan  is  mixed  with  the  liquor.  By  this  means  a  great 
amount  of  tannin  is  concentrated  in  a  small  quantity  of 
material,  and  much  less  labor  is  required  than  in  com- 
mon;  ten  or  twelve  days  producing  as  great  an  eflfect 
as  eight  or  nine  nsionths  of  exposure  by  the  oíd  method. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  skins  are  not  thoroughly 
tanned  by  it,  and  that  the  leather  is  of  deficient  quality. 
The  great  quantity  of  tannin  presented  to  the  skins,  tans 
their  surfaces  rapidly,  and  prevents  the  entrance  of  the 
liquid  into  the  interior. 

The  patentees  use,  besides  the  ground  oak-bark,  the 
chips  and  sawdust  of  the  wood,  and  ordinary  furze,  and 
recommend  the  employment  of  young  shoots,  the  roots, 
and  superfluous  branches  of  the  oak,  by  the  use  of  which 
they  say  that  they  procure  a  stronger  decoction  than  that 
from  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  which  contains  a  thick  mat- 
ter  incapable  of  being  separated. 

In  1819,  new  improvements  were  introduced.  The 
trunk,  roots,  branches,  and  leaves  of  oak  being  asserted 
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to  contain  enough  tannin  to  warrant  their  employment 
in  t^üinUig,  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  chips  or  coarse 
powder^  boiled  in  water^  and  ueed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: — 

For  the  tanning  of  calf  or  other  light  skins,  one  hun- 
dred  pounds  of  the  middle  parto  or  branches  of  the  oak 
in  chips,  is  boiled  in  a  copper  boiler,  with  fiftj-two  gallons 
of  water  until  the  latter  is  reduced  to  thirty-nine  gallons. 
This  liquid  is  decanted,  and  upon  the  residue,  is  poured 
a  second  quantity  of  thirty-nine  gallons  of  water,  which 
is  boiled  away  to  twenty-one  gallons.  This  decoction  is 
set  aside  and  serves  for  the  first  bath  of  the  calf-skins 
añer  they  have  been  cleaned  upon  the  horse,  whUe  the 
first  liquor  is  used  for  the  second  bath. 

To  tan  common  skins,  a  hundred  polinds  of  the  middle 
parto  or  branches  of  oak  in  chips,  seventy-fíve  pounds  of 
fresh  coarse  tan,  and  twenty-seven  and  a  half  pounds  of 
the  root,  are  boiled  in  sixtynsix  gallons  of  water,  until 
the  latter  is  reduced  to  two-thirds.  The  decoction  is 
then  decanted  off  from  the  partially  exha^sted  matter, 
and  fifty-two  gallons  more  of  water  are  poured  upon  it 
and  boiled  until  reduced  to  one-half.  This  liquid  is  used 
as  the  first  bath  for  the  skins,  and  the  one  previously 
obtained  as  the  second ;  and  when  they  have  been  ex- 
posed  long  enough  to  both,  enough  firesh  bark  or  tan- 
liquor  to  complete  the  tanning,  is  added.  This  method 
seems  to  be  very  incomplete  throughout,  and  the  in- 
ventors  have  failed  to  make  known  the  proportions  of 
tanning  material  to  the  number  of  skins,  and  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  processes. 

In  these  tannings,  the  skins  were  not  thrown  promis- 
cuously  into  the  vato,  but  were  suspended  vertically  at 
intervals  of  about  an  inch  from  each  other,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent  the  surfaces  from  touching;  and  to  facilitate  this 
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mode  of  suspensión,  they  directed  the  heads  of  the  skins 
to  be  cut  offf  and  bands  on  each  side  having  attached 
to  them  the.  lé^and  parts  of  the  bellies,  to  be  removed. 
The  bodies  of  the  skins  were  then  to  be  divided  into  pieces 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  vats,  which  pieces  were 
to  be  suspended  in  them^  while  the  other  parts,  being  of 
less  valué,  were  thrown  together  into  the  bottom. 

In  tanning  skins  for  uppers,  aíler  washing  and  fieshing 
them,  Seguin  directs  that  they  be  freed  from  hair  bj 
soaking  in  clear  lime-water,  and  then,  without  being 
raüedy  tanned  in  weak  solutions  of  bark  made  into  a 
kind  of  ooze.  The  strength  of  these  solutions  was  to  be 
gradually  increased,  but  not  to  the  point  of  complete 
saturation,  as  in  the  case  of  strong  hides.  He  succeeded 
in  this  way  in  tanning  leather  for  uppers  in  three  or  four 
days. 

The  methods  of  tanning  proposed  by  Seguin  are  rapíd 
in  the  extreme,  but  they  have  not  been  generally  adopted, 
since  the  leather  made  by  them  is  inferior  to  that  by  the 
oíd  process,  and  is  less  merchantable.  It  is  possible, 
that  if  public  business  had  not  drawn  away  the  attention 
of  Seguin  from  his  investigations,  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  tanning. 
As  it  is,  he  has  had  numerous  foUowers,  many  of  whom, 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  have  patented  and  used  varia- 
tions  of  his  process;  but  the  essential  objection  to  this 
mode  of  operating  still  attaches  to  all  of  them,  namely, 
that  the  combination  of  tannin  with  the  gelatine  and 
fibrine  upon  the  surface  of  the  skins,  takes  place  so 
rapidly,  that  the  superficial  layer  of  leather  thus  formed 
prevents  the  passage  of  the  liquor  into  the  interior  of 
the  hide,  and  consequently  its  perfect  tanning. 

Desmond  has  proposed  a  modification  of  Seguin's  pro- 
cess, which  consists  in  soaking  the  skins  until  the  hair 
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gives,  in  a  liquor  saturated  with  tanning  príneipley  and 
acidulated  with  a  thousandth  part,  by  measure,  of  oil  of 
yitríoL  When  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  BkuxB  to  any  ex- 
tent,  they  are  immersed  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  in  water 
containing  a  five  hundredth  volume  of  sulphuric  acid, 
then  rinsed  in  fresh  water,  and  worked  on  tbe  beam. 
Finally,  they  are  soaked  in  a  weak  ooze,  and  after  some 
hours,  transferred  to  a  stronger  infusión,  and  left  therein 
for  several  days.  This  last  liquor  must  be  replaced  by 
fresh  infusión  as  fast  as  it  loses  its  tanning  power. 

qbtuffe's  pbogess. 

This  method,  patented  in  1812,  consists  in  having  a 
building  with  two  stories,  in  the  lower  of  which  are  the 
vats  and  boilers,  and  in  the  upper,  the  leech-tubs  for 
preparing  the  tan-liquor.  The  loft  may  be  arranged  as 
a  drying  apartment. 

Boiling  water  is  raised  by  means  of  a  pump,  from  a  boiler 
below  into  the  reservoir,  and  a  pipe  connecting  the  two 
retums  the  extract  of  tan  to  the  boiler,  from  which  it  is 
distributed  by  means  of  pipes  with  stop-cocks,  into  the 
different  vats.  These  vats  are  supported  upon  frame- 
work,  and  passing  around  them  are  pipes,  by  means  of 
which  their  contents  are  kept  at  a  uniformly  elevated 
temperature.  Each  vat  also  has^  stop-cock  in  its  lower 
part,  which  permits  its  contents  to  be  emptied,  when  it  is 
desired. 

The  rough  skins  are  thrown  into  the  vats ; -and  are  said 
to  be  tanned  in  them  in  one  quarter  of  the  usual  time. 

kossiter's  process. 

This  new  method  was  patented  in  England  in  1844, 
and  consists  in  depositing  the  skins  in  pits  so  that  they 
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shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  those  placed 
aboye  them,  and  in  pressing  out  the  exhausted  infusión 
contained  in  them,  befóte  immersing  them  again  in 
fresh  ooze. 

1.  The  skins  being  superposed,  in  the  oíd  method  of 
tanníng  in  vats,  those  which  are  below  are  so  compressed 
that  the  tan-liquor  penetrates  their  structure  with  diflS- 
culty.  To  avoid  this  objection,  the  inventor  proposes  to 
deposit  the  skins  in  square  vats,  and  to  sepárate  them  by 
the  interposition  of  rectangular  frames  with  ledges.  By 
this  means  the  skins  are  "perfectly  free  from  contact  with 
each  other  while  in  the  tan-liquoF. 

Fig.  67  representa  a  horizontal  section  of  the  vat,  and 
a  frame  with  a  skin  stretched  over  it. 

Fig.  67. 


Fig.  68  is  a  vertical  section,  showing  the  frames  in 
stack,  and  the  skins  between  them. 

Fig.  68. 


17 
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Fig.  69  shows  thcrplan  of  the  bottom  of  the  vat. 

Fig.  69. 


Fig.  70>  plan  of  the  frame* 

Fig.  70. 


a,  a.  Vat,  of  the  ordinary  form;  J,  J,  wooden  frame, 
with  crosspieces;  V  ledges,  for  maíntaining  the  pieces  in 
position. 

This  method  of  tanning  is  much  more  expeditious 
than  the  oíd  way ;  for  although  fewer  skins  can  be  tanned 
by  it  at  one  time,  it  admits  the  working  of  a  greater 
number  in  a  given  time,  and  in  the  same  vat. 

The  vat  is  fírst  fiUed  with  the  skins  and  frames,  and 
the  tan-liquor  is  then  introduced.  When  this  latter  is 
exhausted  or  weakened,  it  is  pumped  out  and  replaced 
by  fresh  ooze. 

The  skins  are  deprived  of  exhausted  liquor,  in  many 
establishments,  by  pressure  between  roUers ;  but  as  this 
method  does  not  fully  efíect  the  object,  Nossiter  subjects 
them  to  the  action  of  a  screw-press,  which  is  seen  in 
vertical  section  in  Fig.   71,  and  in  the  plan,  Fig.  72. 
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This  press   consists  of   a  strong  rectangular   support 
fj  from  the  four  comers  of  which  arches  spring,  which 


Fig.  71. 


meet  in  the  centre  in  a  square  nut  A,  in  which  the  strong 
screw  i  tums.     The  skins  are  placed  above  each  other 

Fig.  72. 


on  the  table  of  the  frame,  and  are  pressed  by  the  píate 
Jfe,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  screw,  which  is  tumed  by  the 
lever  1.  The  skins  are  subjected  to  this  pressure  until 
all  their  fluid  contents  are  expelled. 

Fig.  73. 
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In  place  of  the  screw-press,  one  with  an  axle,  aeen  in 
Fig.  73  in  vertical  sectíon,  and  in  Fig.  74  in  plan,  may 


Fig.  74. 


i 


i 


be  used.  Around  the  axle  m,  the  cords  n,  n,  are  roUed, 
which  pass  through  pulleys  in  the  supports.  The  cords 
are  passed  at  their  ends  through  screw-rings  on  the  sides 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  píate  p.  By  tuming  the 
axle  with  the  lever  g,  the  upper  píate  is  inade  to  com- 
press  the  skins  which  are  placed  below  it. 

OGEREAü's  PROCESS. 

Ogereau,  one  of  the  most  eminent  tanners  in  París, 
proposes  to  lessen  the  duration  and  labor  of  the  tanning 
process,  by  a  methodical  arrangement  of  materials.  He 
places  altérnate  layers  of  tan,  and  of  the  skins  which 
have  been  properly  prepared  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
separating  the  hair  and  of  raiaingy  in  a  vat  with  a  per- 
forated  false  bottom.  This  vat  being  three-quarters  filled, 
is  then  drenched  with  water  for  the  first  operation,  and 
with  weak  tan-liquor  which  has  been  already  used,  for 
the  succeeding  ones.  The  liquid  penetrates  the  mass 
slowly,  and  having  moistened  all  the  contents,  passes 
through  the  false  bottom  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  it 
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is  carried  up  and  again  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the 
materials  in  the  vat  by  means  of  a  purap. 

The  arrangement  oí  Ogereau  consista,  according  to 
Dumas,  of  six  vats,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing  100  domestic  or  120  importad  hides.  The  liquid 
which  percolates  through  the  contente  into  the  reservoir 
below,  is  daily  distributed  over  the  surface  by  pumping,  a 
constant  circulation  of  fluid  being  kept  up,  which  is  thus 
altemately  receiving  tannin  from  the  bark,  and  render- 
ing  it  to  the  skins.  This  operation  is  continued  for  a 
month ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  vat  is  emptied,  the 
spent  tan  replaced  by  fresh,  and  the  same  process  is  re- 
commenced.  A  third  exposure  to  fresh  tan  and  repeated 
filtrations  are  necessary  before  the  skins  are  properly 
prepared. 

AU  the  parts  of  this  process,  including  the  preliminary 
preparation  of  the  skins,  occupy  less  than  four  months, 
and  the  leather  obtained  by  it  is  equal  in  quality  to 
any  procured  by  the  oíd  methods.  A  hundred  parts  of 
dry  Buenos  Ayres  hides  gives  one  hundred  and  fifty 
parts  of  leather. 
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This  process  consists  in  the  use  of  a  machine  bj  meaos 
of  which  hides  are  deprived  of  hair,  and  rendered  soft 
and  supple  wíthout  the  aid  of  chemical  agents,  and  hy 
which  they  are  also  fleshed,  and  reduced  to  a  uni- 
form  tbickness,  thus  saving  much  time  and  labor;  and 
fínally  of  a  particular  means  of  tallowing  and  dressing 
them. 

The  hides  are  soaked  while  still  raw  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  usually  about  forty-eight  hours,  and  are 
then  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fulling  machine,  re- 
presented  in  Fig.  75,  for  an  hour.  They  are  thus  made 
pliable  and  ready  for  being  worked. 

They  are  then  placed  in  another  apparatus,  exhibited 
in  Fig.  76  (a  kind  of  churning-vat),  to  the  joint  action 
of  which,  and  of  the  steam  that  ís  let  in  to  keep  up  a 
temperature  of  from  104°  to  113°  (Fahrenheit),  they  s.re 
exposed  for  some  time.  After  the  completion  of  this 
part  of  the  process,  they  are  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel 
and  are  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  under  a  current  of 
tepid  water. 

Great  care  must  be  observed  in  preserving  a  uniform 
temperature  throughout,  and  to  this  end  it  is  necessary 
to  test  the  heat  occasionally  with  a  thermometer  or  the 
hand. 
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No  other  procesa  Í8  required  for  dehairíng  when  a  emall 
number  of  hides  are  operated  upon;  but  as  economj  of 
time  is  an  important  eonsideration  when  working  upon 
a  large  scale,  Vauquelin  uses  weak  lime-water,  the  tem- 
peralure  of  the  bath  being  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  hides.  The  hair  will  then  come  of  with  great  ease, 
and  the  skins  are  carefully  and  thoroughly  Jleshed  hj 
means  of  a  machine  represented  by  Figs.  77  and  78. 

The  hides,  after  being  fleshed,  are  worked  in  the  fuU- 
ing  machine  for  a  length  of  time,  varjdng  according  to 
their  nature,  and  are  then  replaced  in  the  vat  (Fig.  76), 
and  impregnated  during  some  hours  with  a  weak  tan- 
liquor.  They  are  then  taken  out,  piled  up  for  two  hours, 
and  again  deposited  in  an  infusión  stronger  than  the  first 
one,  and  during  the  first  three  days  are  handled  three 
times  daily,  and  aftér  that  time,  once  a  day.  Every 
forty-eight  hours  they  are  fiUed  and  treated  for  half  an 
hour  in  the  chuming-vat,  with  the  same  liquor  in  which 
they  are  lefl  throughout,  until  thoroughly  saturated. 
The  altérnate  action  of  the  filling  stocks  and  churn-vat 
softens  and  opens  the  texture  of  the  hides,  and  renders 
them  more  pliable  and  capable  of  absorbing  the  tan- 
liquor,  thus  promoting  economy  of  time  and  money. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  the  skins  is  to  place  them 
in  the  vat  (Fig.  76),  and  to  introduce  steam  into  it,  so  as 
to  elévate  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  to  from  104°  to 
113®  F.  The  skins  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  agi- 
tation  and  movement  from  the  bottom  to  the  circumfe- 
rence  of  the  vessel  by  the  arms  c,  and  this  chuming  is 
continued  until  they  are  deprived  of  the  greater  portion 
of  their  hair.  They  are  then  deposited  in  another  appa- 
ratus  (Figs.  79,  80,  and  81),  which  is  moved  by  suitable 
means.  It  consists  of  a  barrel  or  cylinder,  lined  with  pegs, 
and  revolving  in  a  reservoir  of  water,  the  level  of  which 
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is  about  half  as  high  as  that  of  the  pegs.  The  skins  ai*e, 
by  this  rotatory  motion'  and  friction,  deprived  of  their 
hair,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  and  flows  oflF  with  the 
water  through  a  metallic  grating.  After  this  process,  the 
skins  may  be  shaved  and  fleshed  as  before  describedT 

The  method  of  tallowing  the  leather,  as  prescribed  by 
Vauquelin,  is  as  foUows : — 

After  the  skins  have  been  properly  tanned,  their  whole 
surface  is  daubed  over  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow, 
and  they  are  placed  in  a  peg-lined  cylinder,  or  drum. 
This  drum  being  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  the  pegs  im- 
pinge  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  leather,  and  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  the  grease  will  be  found  to  have  penetrated 
it  so  perfectly  and  uniformly  that  the  surface  will  appear 
quite  dry.     It  is  thepi  taken  out,  stretched,  and  dried. 

Description  of  the  Figures. — Fig.  75.   This  represents 

Fig.  75. 


the  beating  or  fuUing  machine.  A,  b.  Cog-wheels,  giving 
motion  to  the  shaft  o,  and  to  cams  upon  it,  which  alter- 
nately  raise  and  lower  the  hammers  e,  e,  e,  to  which  the 
bar  D  serves  as  a  guide.  A  movable  trough  for  the  skins 
is  seen  below.  c,  c.  Cocks,  which  allow  the  liquid  mat- 
ters  contained  in  this  trough  to  escape,  h,  h.  Openings, 
through  which  the  skins  are  introduced  into  the  trough. 
I.  Eack  and  pinion,  by  means  of  which  the  trough  is 
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moved  to  and  fro,  so  aa  to  bring  all  parta  of  the  skins 
successively  under  the  hammers. 

Fig.  76.  Chuming  vat.     This  may  consist  of  an  open 


Fig.  76. 


vessel,  but  a  closed  one  will  enable  the  operator  to  main- 
tain  a  more  uniform  temperature.  A.  Vat,  closed  by  its 
lid.  B.  Shaft,  carrying  the  cams  or  arms  c,  o.  d,  d. 
Tubes,  through  which  cold  and  hot  water,  the  tanning 
liquor,  and  steam  are  introduced.  e.  Ladder,  by  which 
the  workman  descends  and  regulates  the  cocks.  f,  f. 
Ground  level.  G,  G.  Water  level  in  the  vat.  h.  Door, 
which  closes  the  opening  in  the  vat.  a.  Toothed  wheel, 
communicating  its  movement  to  the  wheel  J,  and  the 
shan.  The  arms  of  the  shaft  are  straight,  but  may  be 
made  of  various  shapes. 

Figs.  77  and  78.  These  figures  represent  the  machine 


Fig.  77. 


Fig.  78. 


u  I    i 
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for  fleshing  and  paring  the  hides  after  they  have  been 
properly  soaked  and  softened. 

It  is  composed  of  two  cy  lindera,  A  and  B,  of  coppcr,  or 
other  suitable  metal,  mounted  upon  a  framework  c,  c, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  cylindrical  press.  The  upper  one 
can  be  elevated  or  depresBed  by  means  of  screws  d,  d,  in 
the  upper  crosspiece  of  the  frame,  whích  act  both  upon 
the  fixed  supports  h,  h,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  frame. 
üpon  this  crosspiece,  a  shaft  with  a  small  fly-wheel  i, 
works  the  endless  screws  f,  f,  which  tum  the  cog-wheels 
E,  E,  by  means  of  which  the  screws  d,  d,  are  turned  in 
either  direction.  These  screws  carry,  just  below  the 
wheel  F,  two  shoulders  or  collars  upon  which  the  bar  k 
is  supported,  and  at  the  extremities  of  this  bar,  two  de- 
scending  cushions  L  are  attached,  which  support  the  shaft 
of  the  cylinder  A,  and  which  are  elevated  or  lowered  by 
the  bar,  in  accordance  with  the  movement  of  the  screw 
D.  At  the  two  extremities  of  the  cylinders  are  cog-wheels 
of  different  diameters,  M,  N,  m',  n'.  Those  on  the  shaft 
of  the  lower  cylinder  b,  are  so  attached  to  it,  that  it 
shares  in  their  movement,  while  they  are  movable  upon 
it,  and  can  be  slid  to  the  right  or  left  by  two  forks  Q,  Q, 
fastened  to  the  bar  p"',  which  passes  across  the  frame- 
work. The  wheels  M,  m',  are  geared  with  each  other 
when  the  cylinders  are  a  certain  distance  apart,  and 
those  at  N,  n',  engage  in  tum,  when  the  cylinders  are 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  so  that  the  cylinders 
tum  simultaneously  in  either  of  these  positions.  At  the 
extremities  of  the  cylinders,  there  is  a  system  of  puUeys 
which  communicate  the  motion  to  the  machine  by  means 
of  straps. 

Upon  the  interior  and  posterior  faces  of  the  machine, 
two  knives  P,  p',  are  fixed,  which  turn  upon  cushions 
supported  by  the  pieces  g,  g^',  seen  on  the  frame.     The 
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knife  P,  has  a  cutting-blade,  which  is  retained  in  place 
and  adjusted  by  means  of  screws,.but  the  knife  p'  is  duU. 

The  skin,  placed  upon  the  upper  cylinder,  is  drawn  in, 
compressed,  and  stretched  out  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  between  the  two  roUerg.  The  wheels  m,  m',  are 
then  put  in  gear,  and  the  knife  p'  is  made  to  pass  over 
the  skin  by  pressing  it  against  the  upper  roUer  by  means 
of  a  movable  piece  with  two  handles.  The  skin  being 
now  pressed  between  the  rolléis  and  gradually  advancing 
through  them,  the  cutting  blade  which  is  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  is  put  in  action,  and,  like  the 
ordinary  fleshing-knife,  it  removes  all  the  projections  from 
the  flesh  side,  and  equalizes  the  thickness  of  the  skin. 

Figs.  79,  80,  and  81.     These  figures  represent  the  re- 


Pig.  79. 


Fig.  80. 


volving  cylinder  or  drum  for  depriving  the  skins  of  hair, 
which  has  aJready  been  partly  described. 

A.  Exterior  of  the  drum;  b,  b,  shaft  of  cylinder;  c, 
cylinder ;  D,  crossbars,  forming  the  framework;  E,  F,  sepá- 
rate pieces  of  the  set  of  crossbars;  G,  G,  internal  surface 
of  the  cylinder;  h,  wooden  projections,  fixed  upon  this 
surface ;  i,  metallic  píate,  closing  the  surface  of  the  cylin- 
der ;  L,  door,  closing  the  aperture ;  M,  M,  tubes,  through 
which  water,  tanning  liquor,  and  steam  are  introduced 
into  the  cylinder ;  o,  ladder,  for  the  workman  who  attends 
to  the  stopcocks,  to  descend;.P,  level  of  liquid  in  the 
cylinder;  6,  J,  cog-wheels,  communicating  motion  to  the 
cylinder. 
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Figs.  82,  83,  and  84.    These  figures  exhibit  diflferent 


Fig.  82. 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  84. 


^ 


means  of  keepÍBg  the  skins  pressed  upon  the  table  when 
they  are  subjected  to  prooesses  of  paring  by  hand. 

a,  a.  Olamp  or  press  for  maintaining  the  skin  in place; 
by  by  the  table ;  e,  o,  a  vertical  bar  slidíng  in  a  groove ;  dy 
the  lever  which  acta  upon  the  press;  Z,  a  catch  which 
stops  the  lever  d;  /  weight  at  the  end  of  the  lever;  g^ 
another  lever  by  means  of  which  the  press  is  raised,  as 
has  been  before  explained. 

Fig.  85  represents  the  press  commonly  used  in  this 
mode  of  preparing  leather. 

The  committee  on  chemical  arts  of 
the  Sodété  d^MicourcLgementy  reported,  in 
the  buUetin  of  the  Society,  most  favor- 
ably  upon  the  processes  of  Vauquelin- 
They  believe  that  the  expense  of  the 
various  methods  used  by  him  does  not  exceed  that  of 
those  ordinarily  employed,  while  a  great  gain  is  secured 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  and  the  smaller  quantity 
of  tan  required  by  it. 

Hides  which  are  diflScult  to  treat  in  the  ordinary 
mode,  are  fanned  and  prepared  by  this  one  as  easily  as 
any  others.  They  gain  instead  of  losing  weight  in  the 
various  currying  operations,  and  in  the  opinión  of  the 
committee,  and  of  numerous  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  the  article,  they  exhibit  all  the  evidences  of  being 
equal  or  superior  to  the  very  best  leather. 


Fig.  86. 


a 
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The  same  committee  again  reported  to  the  Society,  in 
1844,  in  the  foUowing  manner : — 

"  At  the  meeting  of  your  Society,  on  the  llth  day  of 
August,  1841,  a  gold  medal  was  voted  to  M.  Yauquelin, 
for  his  new  tannisg  processes.  Since  that  time  he  has 
Bucceeded  in  overcoming  difficulties  which  seemed  to  be 
insuperable,  and  in  order  to  convince  yom  of  the  rapidity 
and  excellence  of  his  methods,  we  present  you  with  the 
results  of  the  experience  we  have  had  of  them. 

"  Your  committee,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1844,  marked, 
at  the  establishment  of  Vauquelin,  one  hundred  calf-skins, 
the  total  weight  of  which  amounted  to  398  pounds ;  three 
cow-hides,  weighing  together  15  pounds,  7  oz.j  and  upon 
the  15th  of  January,  1844,.  two  horse-hides.  These 
skins  were  found  by  them  to  be  perfectly  tanned,  the 
calf-skins  upon  the  18th  of  March,  the  cow-skins  upon 
the  4th  of  April,  and  the  horse-hides  upon  the  12th  of 
April  of  the  same  year.  One  of  the  calf-skins  having 
been  reserved  by  them  for  special  purposes,  the  ninety- 
nine  remaining  ones  were  found  to  weigh  375  pounds, 
and  the  cow-skins  to  weigh  19  Ibs.  13  oz.  The  weights 
of  the  skins,  when  tanned  and  curried,  compared  with 
those  found  befbre  the  tanning,  indicated  that  the  former 
had  sufTered  a  slight  loss,  and  that  the  latter  had  gained 
about  27  per  cent. 

"Thus  the  calf-skins  were  tanned  perfectly  in  sixty- 
eight  days,  the  cow-skins  in  eighty  days,  and  the  horse- 
hides  in  eighty-seven  days ;  while,  if  they  had  been  ex- 
posed  to  the  ordinary  processes,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months,  or  even  more  would  have  been  required.  These 
results  show  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  the  process ;  and 
the  skins  themselves  can  be  seen  at  the  Exposition  of 
Products  of  Industry,  where  alL  can  convince  themselves 
of  their  thorough  tanning  and  excellent  quality." 
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An  offioer  of  the  French  army,  Col.  Chompré,  gíves 
the  following  notes  of  his  experíence  in  the  use  6£  Vau- 
quelin's  leather: — 

^^1.  A  piece  of  calf-fikin,  forming  a  patch  on  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  whích  were  ridden  in  by  a  dragoon  eveiy  day 
for  eight  months,  was  found  at  the  end  of  that  time  in 
a  perfect  state,  and  as  pliable  as  at  first. 

'^Another  piece  treated  in  the  same  way  for  foor 
months,  and  exposed  to  constant  friction,  was  equallj 
uninjured. 

"2.  A  number  of  pairs  of  calf-skin  boot-legs  wore 
exceedingly  well,  preserving  their  firmness  and  pliabUity 
without  any  unusual  care  being  used  for  their  preserva- 
tion. 

^'  A  pair  of  boots  with  ordinary  tops,  and  with  soles 
made  of  the  tail  part  of  the  horse-hides,  was  wom  by  a 
non-commissioned  officer^  who  generally  wears  out  a 
number  of  shoes.  These  are  now  in  a  perfect  state,  and, 
according  to  his  account^  have  lasted  as  long  as  two 
pair  of  ordinary  soles. 

"  Five  other  pairs  of  soles  of  shoes  given  to  lancers, 
who  wear  out  a  great  many  in  service,  are  in  an  excel- 
lent  state  of  preservation. 

"  3.  The  blackened  leather^  used  for  belts,  girths,  and 
stirrup  straps,  has  also  wom  well. 

"  The  conclusions  of  the  report  of  the  administrativo 
council  of  the  regiment  are,  that  the  leather  submitted 
to  and  tried  by  them,  was  superior  to  any  which  had 
before  come  under  their  notice." 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

ACCELERATING  PROCESSES. 

NuMEROUS  processes  have  been  devised  for  shortening 
the  time  of  tanning.  Their  relative  merits  must  be  de- 
termined  by  the  experience  of  the  tanner;  and  we  there- 
fore  present  detailed  desciiptions  of  those  which  are 
seemingly  worthy  of  notice.  As  a  general  rule,  the  gain 
in  time  is  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  leather. 

BEBENGEB  AND  STERLINGUE's  PBOCESS. 

This  process,  patented  in  1842,  obviates  the  inconve- 
niences  attending  the  oíd  methods  of  tanning,  particu- 
larly  in  the  separation  of  hair  from  the  skins.  Its  object 
is  to  reduce  the  time  occupied  in  tanning,  oflen  amount- 
ing  to  sixteen  months,  within  the  reasonable  limits  of 
from  four  to  five  months,  thus  avoiding  the  extreme  of 
allowing  too  short  a  duration  for  a  process  which,  to  be 
Buccessful,  must  be  more  or  less  gradual  and  prolonged. 

When  skins  are  deposited  in  the  vats,  with  water  and 
layers  of  tan  in  the  ordinary  quantities,  the  infusión 
formed  is  usually  found  to  indícate  25  degrees  of  the  hy- 
drometer.  In  proportion  as  the  combination  between 
the  gelatine  and  tannin  progresses,  the  strength  of  the 
liquid  diminishes,  until  after  four  months  of  contact,  the 
hydrometer  stands  at  about  8  degrees.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  the  skins  are  deposited  in  fresh  yats,  and  thís 
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change  is  repeated  a  third  and  often  a  fourth  time,  at 
every  interval  of  four  months,  the  hydrometer  sinking 
Buccessively  each  time,  from  25  degrees  to  about  10,  12, 
and  15.  Thus,  the  introduction  of  tannin  into  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  skina,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
difficult  and  slow,  owing  to  the  increased  obstacles  to  the 
penetration  into  the  tanned  surfaces.  The  knowledge 
of  these  facts  induced  the  inventors  to  devise  means  of 
tanning  which  should,  unlike  those  ordinarily  used,  keep 
the  skiñs  in  contact  with  infusions  gradually  and  con- 
stantly  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  in  strength, 
For  this  purpose  they  placed  a  wooden  cylinder  in  the 
vats,  through  which  the  infusión  could  be  removed  by 
pumps  and  replaced  by  fresh  and  stronger  liquid  when 
necessary.  They  succeeded,  by  these  means,  in  tanning 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  in  avoiding  the  re- 
newal  of  the  contents  of  the  vats;  but  the  proceeding 
was  not  yet  suflSiciently  perfected  to  give  it  the  necessary 
precisión  and  certainty. 

Eighty  tubs-fuU  of  water  are  required  to  moisten  a 
freshly  fiUed  pit,  the  tan  absorbing  -much  the  largest 
portion  of  it,  but  only  about  ten  tubs  of  infusión  can  be 
pumped  out  unless  the  pit  is  pressed  and  drained,  which 
injures  the  hides  and  alters  their  relative  position,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  valué  of  the  leather.  In  fact,  the  simple 
withdrawal  of  the  amount  of  fluid  above  stated,  leaves 
the  surface  of  the  pit  sunken  and  disordered. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  Berenger  and  Sterlingue 
attempted  successfully,  and  with  good  resulto,  to  remove 
the  oíd  infusión  from  the  pito,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  exactly  replaced  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  and 
stronger  liquid;  but  the  mode  adopted  by  them  was 
deficient  in  regularity  and  certainty,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  devise  better  means  for  the  attainment  of 
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their  object.  For  this  purpose,  they  provided  a  row  of 
vate  with  wooden  cy lindera,  which  were  connected  above 
at  a  depth  of  six  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  pits,  bj 
means  of  a  pipe  paasing  from  one  to  another,  and  wbich 
communicated  below,  by  means  of  a  perforated  tube, 
with  the  open  space  of  a  false  bottom  in  the  pit.  By 
means  of  tbia  arrangement,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
open  a  cock  of  fresh  water  into  the  weakest  pit,  to  enable 
the  fluid,  which  had  no  other  means  of  escape  when 
this  was  fílled,  to  traverse  the  whole  range  of  pits,  filling 
each  one,  from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest,  in  succession, 
before  it  was  possible  for  any  of  it  to  enter  the  next  one. 
We  will  now  suppose  a  series  of  eight  pits  to  be  thus 
arranged,  eacK  one  provided  with  its  cylinder,  opening  by 
a  perforated  tube  into  the  false  bottom,  and  connecting 
with  the  cylinder  of  the  next  pit  at  a  depth  of  six  inches 
below  the  surface.  Hides  are  then  stratified  with  tan 
in  the  end  pit,  and  water  is  poured  into  it  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  After  from  fifteen  to  twentjf-one  days,  a  second 
pit  néxt  to  the  first  is  filled  with  the  dry  tan  and  skins, 
and  since  80  tubs-full  of  water  were  required  for  the 
saturation  of  the  first  one,  the  same  quantity  of  a  stronger 
infusión,  properly  graduated,  is  poured  into  the  first  pit, 
and  this  liquid  descending,  driyes  before  it  and  takes  the 
place  of  «that  originally  contained  in  it,  which  has  then 
no  other  means  of  escape  than  to  pass  out  into  the  second 
pit  through  the  communicating  pipe,  in  quantities  exactly 
proportioned  to  those  which  enter  the  first  one.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  days  after  this  operation,  it  is  repeated  in  the 
same  way,  a  stronger  infusión  being  introduced  into  the 
first  pit  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  third  one  with  the 
liquid  conients  of  the  second,  and  the  second  with  those 
of  the  first.  The  same  proceeding  is  repeated  at  the  same 
intervals  until  the  eighth  and  last  pit  is  filled. 
18 
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The  communicating  pipe  is  then  cloeed,  the  infusión 
is  pumped  from  the  first  pit,  and  the  leather  taken  out 
to  dry,  a  fresh  supply  o£  hides  and  of  tan  being  deposited 
in  this,  which  has  now  become  the  eighth  pit  oS  the  series. 
The  one  which  was  before  second,  being  now  first,  is  ta 
be  supplied  with  80  tubs-fuU  of  strong  infusión. 

Thus,  by  this  process,  one  application  oi  tan  is  alone 
required,  the  pits  are  not  changed  until  the  leather  is 
finally  removed  from  them,  and  a  great  economy  of  time 
and  labor  is  secured.  Its  duration  is  generally  from  four 
to  six  months. 

Four  months'  exposure  in  eight  pits  is  sufficient,  if  the 
strong  infusión  is  added  every  fifteen  days,  but  if  the 
operation  seems  to  be  progressing  too  rapidly,  the  inter- 
val  may  be  lengthened  to  three  weeks  or  a  month,  in 
which  case,  from  six  to  eight  months  wiU  be  occupied. 
The  number  of  pits  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
will.  One  hundred  and  twenty  pits  could  even,  were  it 
desírable,  be  placed  in  connection  with  each  other,  which 
would  require,  after  the  perfection  of  the  leather  in  one 
of  them,  that  one  pit  should  be  daily  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents,  and  refiUed  with  fresh  skins  and  tan,  80  tubs-fuU 
of  strong  infusión  being  at  the  same  time  poured  into 
the  oldest  one. 

The  infusión  for  watering  the  pits  is  prepared,  or 
rather  renovated,  in  the  foUowing  manner: — 

As  the  leather  is  taken  out  to  dry,  the  infusión  from 
the  same  pit  is  transferred  to  a  set  of  vats  which  are 
especially  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  which  are  like 
those  used  to  fumish  the  liquor  for  tan  baths. 

These  infusions  are  lixiviated  as  above  described,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  tan  is  mixed  with  them 
to  give  the  requisito  strength.  Thus,  if  the  liquid  be 
only  at  30  degrees  of  strength,  and  is  required  to  reach 
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60  degreea,  it  is  placed  in  a  large,  raised  tea&rvoir^  which 
connects  with  a  trough.  This  irough  commaideateB  by 
means  of  a  tube  with  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
trough  below  each  other,  all  o£  which  have  pipes  running 
longitudmally  along  their  bottoms.  Steam  is  now  passed 
along  these  tubes  so  as  to  heat  the  infusión  which  passes 
successively  through  the  troughs,  and  to  concéntrate  it 
to  any  desired  point,  so  as  to  increase  its  strength  and 
deprive  it  of  the  fatty  matter  and  gallic  acid  which  it 
may  have  acquired  in  its  passage  through  the  pits.  It 
is  finally  let  off  by  a  stopcock  into  a  reservoií  below, 
where  it  cools,  and  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  poured  into 
the  pits. 

The  same  system  of  continuous  tanning  is  applied  by 
the  authors  to  baths  of  tan-liquor.  The  skins  are  not, 
however,  daily  transferred  fix>m  the  vat  containing  the 
weaker  liquor  to  that  of  the  stronger,  as  in  the  ordinary 
method^  but  are  placed  upon  horizontal  shelves  adapted 
to  each  vat,  and  are  not  taken  out  until  ready  for  the 
tanyard;  the  liquor  itself  being  passed  from  vat  to  vat, 
as  in  the  pits.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  made  to  re- 
place  the  oíd  system  of  tanning  the  skins  by  floating 
them  in  tan  and  water.  In  that  process,  the  skins,  in- 
fusión, and  tan,  are  all  thrown  together  into  the  vats, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  skins  are  taken  out,  the  infusión  is 
drained  off  from  the  tan,  and  replaced  in  the  same  vata 
with  the  skins  and  fresh  bark,  the  operation  of  change 
being  frequently  repeated  until  complete  tanning  is 
effected.  By  the  present  mode,  these  repeated  remováis 
are  not  necessary,  it  being  suflBcient  to  introduce  fresh 
liquor  into  the  oldest  vat  of  the  series,  and  to  keep  it 
constantly  fuU,  so  that  the  others  will  be  fiUed  in  suc- 
cession.     The  tanning  will  be  more  complete,  regular. 
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rapid,  and  economicalí  all  the  labor  necessary  in  the 
other  procese  being  eaved. 

Fig.  86. 


FigB.  86  and  87.    Apparatus,  for  giving  the  baths  to 
hides;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  square  vats,  forming  a  series. 


Fig.  87. 
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a.  Skins  A,  placed  from  bead  to  tail,  across  borizontal 
crosspieces  /,  and  resting  upon  them  without  touchíng 
each  other. 

b.  Exhibits  the  bottom  of  ihe  pit,  with  the  false  bottom 
taken  out;  and  c  shows  the  latter  in  place. 

d.  Tubes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pits,  pierced  with  boles 
to  receive  the  infusión.  Their  vertical  parts,  e,  are  not 
pierced,  but  conduct  the  fluid  upwards  from  the  bottom 
of  one  vat  to  the  top  of  the  next  one.  Their  upper  ex- 
tremities  tum  horizontally  into  the  adjoining  pits,  so  that 
that  thej  cannot  communicate  excepting  Üirough  these 
tubes. 

g.  Horizontal  tube,  connecting  vat  No.  7,  with  No,  1. 
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As  all  ihe  vats  communicate;  fluid  poured  into  one, 
readily  pasees  through  all. 

i.  Cock,  to  prevent  connection  between  Nos.  1  and  7, 
wlien  it  is  not  desired. 

Je.  False  bottom. 

1.  Arrows,  indicating  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
infusión  from  7  to  6,  etc. 

Figs.  88  and  89.  Series  of  pits.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  pits, 
forming  a  series. 

Fig.88. 


a.  Skins  deposited  in  pit,  altemating  with  beds  of 
tan. 

b.  View,  or  plan  of  pits,  with  the  false  bottoms  re- 

Fig.  89. 


moved,  and  showing  c?,  tubes  curved  and  pierced  with 
holes  in  this  part  alone;  the  vertical  portion  of  the 
tube  passing  up  and  tuming  over  under  the  surface,  into 
the  next  pit. 

c.  Plan  of  pits  with  the  false  bottoms  in  place,  above 
the  tubes. 
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i.  Arrow,  Bhowing  the  movement  of  fluid  from  one 
jpit  to  another. 

k.  Bunga,  or  stoppers,  uaed  when  necéssary,  to  pre- 
vent  the  passage  of  fluid. 

Z.  False  bottoms,  cullendered. 

Fig.  90. 
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Figs.  90  and  91.  Apparatus  for  regenerating  oíd  tan- 
liquor,  and  concentrating  it  to  the  desired  strength. 

Fig.  91. 


a,  6,  Cy  d.  Troughs,  placed  one  above  the  other,  so  that 
the  infusión  in  a  runs  down  into  &,  into  c,  and  into  d^ 
through  the  tubes  A,  A;',  k",  kf",  with  the  stopcocks,  o,  o', 
o",  &  . 

At  the  bottom  of  each  trough  is  a  serpentine  tube  m, 
extending  over  the  whole  suiface,  as  seen  in  the  plan. 
The  vapor  enters  each  tube  upon  opening  the  stopcocks 
Sy  8' y  «",  «'",  in  the  tube  1. 
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e.  Reservoir,  in  which  the  liquor  to  be  purified  is  first 
placed.  It  escapes  from  this  through  the  tube  g,  into 
the  first  trough.  When  this  is  full,  the  fluid  still  run- 
üing  from  the  reservoir,  the  cock  o  is  opened,  and  the 
warm  and  abready  partly  concentrated  fluid  runs  into 
reservoir  6,  and  so  on  successively,  until  the  concentrated 
liquor  passes  through  the  cock  o""  into  a  trough  in  which 
it  is  allowed  to  cool. 

/.  Escape-pipe,  conducting  the  condensed  water  and 
waste  vapor  into  the  open  air. 

p.  Pipe,  for  the  entrance  of  steam. 

The  drawings  represent  only  six  and  seven  elements 
of  the  series  of  pits  and  vats,  while  reference  has  been 
had  in  the  text  to  eight. 

sqüire's  process. 

This  process,  patentad  in  1844,  consists  in  depositing 
the  skins  in  a  horizontal  wooden  cylinder,  which  is  made 
to  revolve  slowly,  under  the  surface  of  hot  tan-liquor,  so 
as  to  insure  constant  agitation  of  the  hides  and  skins, 
and  perfect  exclusión  of  air. 

Fig.  92  represents  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the 

Fig.  92. 
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apparatus,  aa  placed  in  the  vat :  a,  wooden  drum,  12  feet 
long  and  7  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  ridges,  and  divided 
into  four  compartmente  by  the  parütions  6,  6,  which  are 
composed  of  wooden  stayes,  or  bars  with  open  spaces 
between  thera.  Hot  ooze,  and  some  of  the  tanning  ma- 
terial are  then  introduced  with  the  prepared  hides 
through  a  water-tight  door  c.  The  vat  should  be  deep 
enough  to  admit  the  submersion  of  the  whole  cylinder, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  uninterrupted  motion^  at  the  rate 
of  six  or  seven  revolutions  per  minute;  and  for  this  par- 
póse its  axle  rf,  resting  upon  upright  supports,  is  tumed. 

This  is  really  an  accelerating  process,  for  the  use  of 
hot  ooze,  and  the  continuous  contact  of  the  skins  with 
the  tan-liquor,  shorten  the  time  for  complete,  tanning  to 
two  weeks.  Moreover,  it  permits  the  use  of  divi-divi, 
catechu,  and  other  readily  oxidizable  tanning  materials, 
which,  when  used  in  open  vats,  color  the  leather  and 
render  it  unsalable.  The  access  of  air  in  this  process 
being  limited,  this  disadvantage  is  avoided. 

The  ooze  spends  its  forcé  very  rapidly,  and  must  be 
replaced  by  fresh  hot  liquor  as  fast  as  it  becomes  ex- 
hausted. 


TANNING  BY  MECHANICAL  PRESSURE. 

This  ingenious  method,  proposed  by  Spilsbury,  although 
attended  by  good  results,  has  not  been  aa  successful  as 
was  originally  anticipated. 

The  inventor  proposes  to  avoid,  by  bis  new  arrange- 
ments,  the  deficiencies  of  the  ordinary  processes,  in  which 
skins,  impregnated  with  water,  are  exposed,  under  very 
unfavorable  circumstances,  to  weak  tan  infusions. 

The  hides,  after  being  carefuUy  depilated,  and  pre- 
pared, and  having  all  the  holes  sewed  up,  so  as  to  render 
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thetn  water-tight>  are  tightly  stretched,  bj  means  of 
clampSy  upon  rectangular  wooden  frames. 

The  frame,  on  which  the  hide  is  stretched,  is  exactly 
overlaid  by  another  similar  frame,  which  is  to  be  screwed 
down  so  88  to  confine  the  edges,  and  make  them  water- 
tight.  Another  hide  is  stretched^  as  before,  over  the 
upper  ledges  of  this  second  ñume,  and  a  third  frame 
screwed  down  upon  it,  as  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
whole  three  securely  bolted  together  by  means  of  clamps, 
60  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  water-tight  vat.  The  frames 
are  then  set  upright^  and  the  ooze  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  space  intervening  between  the  two  skins,  through  a 
pipe  leading  into  it  from  a  reservoir  above.  A  hydros- 
tatic  pressure  is  thus  maintained,  and  the  liquid  column 
forces  the  ooze  through  the  structure  of  the  hides  by 
slow  infiltration^  and  thus  brings  all  parts  in  direct  con- 
tact  with  tannin. 

There  must  be  a  stopcock  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat 
to  allow  the  escape  of  confined  air  as  the  ooze  enters,  and 
the  exit  of  the  spent  liquor  at  the  completion  of  the 
tanning;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  cióse  it  when  the 
yats  are  fuU  of  liquida  and  in  opeí^tion.  There  must 
also  be  a  stopcock  in  the  pipe  leading  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  vat,  so  as  to  shut  off  the  communication  when  the 
process  is  finished. 

The  exhausted  liquor  is  let  off  through  the  stopcock, 
and  replaced  by  fresh,  and  as  soon  as  the  skins  are  com- 
pletely  tanned,  the  frames  are  taken  apart,  the  edges  of 
the  hides  pared  off,  and  the  leather  dressed  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  process  is  rapid,  but  its  duration  varíes  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  pressure,  the  strength  of 
infusión  used,  and  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  skins. 
The  necessity  of  clipping  and  sewing  the  skins  causes 
more  or  less  loss  of  material. 
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The  above  procesa  has  been  improved  by  two  modifica- 
tions,  one  of  Wm.  Drake,  and  the  other  of  Mr.  Chaplin : 
Drake's  process  consists  in  giving  the  hides,  prepared  as 
usual,  aa  incipient  tanning  by  immersion  in  a  weak  ooze. 
After  the  necessary  handiing,  they  are  taken  out  and 
sewed  together  at  the  edges,  grain  side  within,  in  pairs 
so  as  to  form  water-tight  bags,  with  small  boles  at  the 
ends,  for  the  admission  of  the  tan-liquor.  The  bags  are 
then  suspended,  by  means  of  loops,  between  two  upright 
wooden  racks,  to  prevent  bulging  when  full.  The  cold 
ooze  is  then  introduced  through  a  funnel,  and  by  keeping 
the  bag  distended,  creates  a  pressure,  Which  causes  the 
liquid  to  infíltrate  through  the  skin. 

The  fluid,  passing  through  is  received  in  a  vessel  be- 
neath,  and  retumed,  as  it  accumulates,  to  the  sack.  To- 
wards  the  cióse  of  the  operation,  when  the  skins  become 
firm  and  hard,  the  teraperature  of  the  room,  previously 
well  ventilated,  is  raised  from  68°  to  149°  F.,  and  this 
temperature  is  maintained  until  they  begin  to  darken  in 
places,  and  the  liquid  ceases  to  lose  strength,  when  they 
are  taken  down,  are  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  pre* 
pared  in  the  usual  ntanner. 

The  elevation  of  temperature,  by  causing  the  evapora- 
tion  of  the  liquid  on  the  extemal  surfaces  of  the  skins, 
promotes  the  infíltration  of  the  ooze.  To  prevent  indenta- 
tions,  by  prolonged  contact  with  the  wooden  bars,  the 
position  of  the  bags  should  be  occasionally  shifted.  By 
this  process  it  is  said  that  a  skin  can  be  as  well  tanned 
in  ten  days,  as  it  can  be  by  the  oíd  one  in  ten  months ; 
but  as  to  the  quality  and  durability  of  the  leather^  we 
cannot  speak  definitely,  except  as  to  its  appearance, 
which  is  very  favorable. 

Mr.  Chaplin  proposes  to  lay  the  bags  in  an  inclined 
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position,  and  to  tum  them  frequently,  so  as  to  eqiialize 
the  tanning  of  the  hides.     ' 

Another  modem  improvement,  consists  in  combining 
the  infiltration  process  with  the  oíd  Danish  method :  that 
iBy  the  bags  filled^  with  ooze,  are,  duríng  the  action  of  the 
hydrostatic  pressure,  to  ke  kept  ítnmersed  in  the  tan-vat. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  infiltration  process,  is  the 
unequal  permeability  of  the  hides,  as  some  portions  im- 
bibe  the  ooze  liquor  more  readily  than  others.  The  pro- 
longed  distensión  of  the  hides  is  also  liable  to  weaken 
their  structure,  and  consequently  deprecíate  the  quality 
of  the  leather.  The  precaution  of  modifying  the  inter- 
nal  pressure,  by  suspending  the  bags  between  wooden 
BupportSy  only  partially  remedies  the  defect ;  for  the  por- 
tions protruding  between  the  spaces  are  still  liable  to 
injury  from  unequal  pressure.  The  laying  of  the  bags 
in  an  inclined  position,  and  tuming  them  frequently,  is 
an  improvement  upon  the  oíd  process,  but  does  not  in- 
sure  uniformity. 

John  Cox,  of  London  {Rep.  Pai.  Invent.  1845),  pro- 
poses to  equalize  the  distensión  by  suspending  the  bags 
in  a  coarse  canvas  casing,  instead  of  wooden  racks.  The 
porous  texture  of  this  material  will  allow  the  essy  pas- 
sage  of  the  infiltrating  liquor,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
by  its  ready  adaptation  to  the  surface  of  the  bags,  it 
Bustains  them  firmly,  and  with  a  uniform  pressure. 

The  advantage  of  Spilsbury's  process,  arising  from 
the  unequal  permeability  of  the  hides,  is  said  to  be 
obyiated,  by  an  improvement  made  by  J.  F.  Knowlis, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

The  hides  are  suspended  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  of  capa- 
city  somewhat  larger  than  their  dimensions,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  lined  near  the  top  with  hooks.  The  hides 
are  hung  at  regular  intervals,  and  kept  distended  by 
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means  of  weights  attached  to  their  lower  ends.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vessel,  or  yat,  is  an  opening  with  a 
movable  cover,  for  the  entrance  of  the  workman.  In 
the  side  and  near  the  top,  is  a  tube  with  a  stopcock  and 
coupling  sciew,  for  connecting  with  an  air-pump ;  and  in 
a  corresponding  position  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  similar 
tube  for  the  admission  of  air,  to  créate  extemal  pressure  as 
maj  be  required.  The  tanning  liquid  having  been  intro- 
duced  until  it  reaches  above  the  hides,  the  vessel  is  her- 
metícally  closed,  and  then  exhausted  of  air  bj  means  of 
the  air-pump.  As  soon  as  a  vacuum  is  obtamed,  the  con- 
tents  of  the  vat  are  left  in  repose  for  a  day  and  night^ 
after  which  the  tanning  liquor  must  be  drawn  off,  and 
the  apparatus  allowed  to  remaín  empty  for  two  or  three 
hours,  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  air.  This  manipu- 
lation  is  repeated  several  times,  or  until  the  hides  are 
sufficiently  tanned.  The  ooze  must  be  renewed  after 
each  exhaustion  of  the  vessel,  and  the  first  liquid  should 
be  weak,  but,  as  the  operation  proceeds,  its  strength  must 
be  graduallj  increased. 

This  means  of  promoting  hjdrostatic  pressure,  by  the 
aid  of  a  vacuum,  really  accelerates  the  impregnatíon 
of  the  hides  with  tannin;  and  the  process  is  saíd  to  be 
eligible,  both  as  regards  quality  of  leather,  and  economy 
of  time  and  labor.  The  air  being  withdrawn  from  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  its  resisting  actíon,  which  prevents  the 
rapid  penetration  of  the  ooze  into  the  skin,  is  over- 
eóme. 

Poole  has  announced  a  vacuum  process,  very  similar 
to  the  preceding,  except  that  the  preliminary  treatment 
in  the  lime  liquor  is  also  accelerated  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  prepared  hides  are  then  tanned  as  by 
Knowlis's  method,  and  ultimately  dried  in  an  exhausted 
chamber,  which  is  traversed  by  pipes  heated  with  steam. 
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The  apparatus  which  he  emplojs,  is  shown  by  Fig. 
93,  which  exhibits  the  vat  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 


Fig.  98. 


hausted  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  seen  aboye  it.  The 
trap-door  is  held  down,  when  closed,  by  the  bar,  which 
is  fastened  by  screws  and  nuts. 

Instead  of  having  an  air-pump  attached  to  each  vat, 
a  central  one,  connecting  by  tubes  with  all  the  vats,  can 
be  substituted;  or,  still  better,  a  movable  one  may  be  em- 
ployed,  which  can  be  accurately  adj  usted  to  each  sepárate 
vessel. 

A  space  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  between  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  and  the  top  of  the  yessel,  will  be  quite 
Bufficient  room  for  the  evolution  of  air  bubbles  which  oc- 
curs  from  the  former  when  the  vacuum  is  being  formed. 

The  hides  are  stretched  upon  wooden  írames,  and  sus- 
pended vertically  in  the  vat,  free  from  contact  with  éach 
other,  and  there  left  undisturbed  until  the  completion  of 
the  process. 

At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  the 
vacant  space  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  has  been 
kept  exhausted,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  through  a  stop- 
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cock  in  the  bottom^  and  the  skins  expoaed  to  the  air  for 
half  an  hour  in  wínter,  and  quarter  of  an  hour  in  sum- 
mer,  before  the  vat  is  refílled  with  a  stronger  tan-liquor 
than  that  fírst  employed.  After  a  like  interval,  the  ope- 
ration  is  repeated  a  third  time  with  liquor  of  increased 
strength ;  and  so  on  until  the  tanning  is  completed. 

In  this  improved  method,  the  skins  being  properly 
placed  in  the  vats,  are  first  exposed  to  the  action  of  lime- 
water  under  a  vacuum,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  hair. 
The  second  bath  consista  of  weak  tan  infusión^  soured  by 
sulphuric  or  muríatic  acid,  for  the  purpose  oíraising  them, 
the  operation  being  conducted  as  before,  and  as  in  all  the 
succeeding  ones  by  the  aid  of  the  vacuum.  The  third 
bath  is  composed  of  tan-liquor,  also  of  a  strength  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  degree.  As  this  will  probably  be  reduced  by 
its  loss  of  tannin,  to  one-eighteenth  of  a  degree,  the  next 
bath  may  be  increased  in  strength  to  that  of  a  half  de- 
gree, and  so  on  with  the  succeeding  ones,  a  larger  amount 
of  tanning  matter  equivalent  to  a  quarter  or  fifth  degree 
more  of  the  areometer,  being  applied  each  time,  until,  in 
the  final  operations,  the  infusión  rises  to  four,  five,  or  six 
degrees  of  strength. 

Hot  water  is  to  be  used  for  leeching  the  tan. 

The  exhausted  liquors  can  be  kept  for  future  processes 
less  advanced  than  those  for  which  they  were  employed, 
their  strength  being  increased  to  the  proper  point  by 
additions  of  tan. 

The  figure,  referred  to  in  the  text,  represents  a  wooden 
vat,  but  one  built  of  masonry  may  be  employed  with  an 
air-tight  cement  in  the  interior,  and  covered  with  a 
wooden  or  metallic  top,  so  adj  usted  as  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  air.  As  the  expansión  of  the  pores  of  the 
skins  would  be  prevented  by  atmospheric  pressure  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  process,  it  must  not  be  employed  until 
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near  the  completíon  of  the  tanning,  or  the  last  three 
liquors. 

The  vat  may  be  left  open  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
this  exposare  to  air  may  be  extended,  during  the  la&t 
bathy  to  forty-eight  hours. 

From  twenty,  to  twenty-five  days  are  generally  suffi- 
cient  for  tanning  calf-skins  by  this  method,  and  thirty- 
five  days  for  the  thickest  ox  or  cow  hides. 

hannoye's  process. 

Another  method^  analogous  in  principie  to  the  pre- 
ceding,  consists  in  producing  an  equable  and  active 
filtration  of  tan-liquors  through  the  skins,  while  they 
are  exposed  to  pressure,  the  kind,  temperature,  strength, 
and  mode  of  employment  of  which  can  be  varied  at  will. 
For  this  purpose,  the  filter-press  of  Real^  with  some 
modifications,  is  made  use  of,  not  merely  with  the  inten- 
tion  for  which  it  has  before  this  been  employed,  of  ex- 
tracting  the  active  principies  of  bark,  but  as  a  direct 
agent  in  the  tanning  process  itself ;  the  skins  being  stra- 
tified  in  it  with  layers  of  bark,  and  the  extraction  of  the 
tannin,  and  the  absorption  of  it  by  the  skins,  being  both 
eflfected  under  pressure,  and  without  contact  of  ain  The 
apparatus,  which  has  been  prepared  upon  the  principie 
of  the  filter-press,  is  provided  like  it,  with  a  tube  having 
air-tight  joints,  by  means  of  which  a  forced  and  uniform 
filtration  is  eíFected  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  fluid, 
and  the  tube  is  of  such  a  height  that  the  pressure  can 
be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure  by  altering  the 
height  of  the  column,  while  the  character  of  the  opera- 
tion  can  be  varied  at  will  by  the  employment  of  difierent 
fluids.  The  pressure  of  the  column  of  fluid  can  be 
directed  altemately  upon  either  the  upper  or  lower  sur- 
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faces  of  the  skins,  by  means  of  tubes  provided  with  stop- 
cockS;  and  entermg  the  vessel  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

The  inventor  claims  this  new  applicatíon  of  the  prin- 
cipie of  the  filter-press,  as  being  entirely  original,  and 
asserts  that,  by  the  employment  of  it,  he  has  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  perfection,  rapidity,  and  exactitude  of  the 
method  of  tanning,  which  have  not  been  attained  by  any 
other  process. 

Pig.94. 


Pigs.  94,  95,  96.    Vessels  of  a  cylindrical  or  square 
form,  of  a  suitable  capacity  to  hold  the  number  of  skins 

Fig.  95. 
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intended  to  be  operated  upon,  and  which  are  capable  of 
xesisting  a  considerable  pressure.    A  tube  a^  a,  Fig.  94. 

Fig.  96. 


Í8  attached  to  each,  and  is  proportíoned  in  beight  to  tbe 
mode  of  making  pressure  which  is  to  be  adopted,  whether 
it  be  that  of  a  column  of  watery  fluid,  of  mercury,  or  of 
the  hjdraulic  pistón.  Branch-pipes,  hy  V^  connéct  this 
tube  with  the  upper  and  the  lower  part  of  the  reservoir, 
and  the  opening  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  stopcocks 
upon  them,  causes  the  pressure  and  consequent  infiltra- 
táon  of  tan-liquor  through  the  skins  to  take  place  either 
from  above  downwards,  or  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  pipe  with  a  stopcock  e,  allows  the  liquid  within  the 
vat  to  escape. 

"The  reservoir  may  be  composed  of  different  materials. 
It  may  be  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  coveted  in  its 
interior  with  lime  cement,  over  which  a  coating  of  tar 
or  of  some  resinous  substance  is  placed,  so  as  to  defend  the 
leather  írom  t^e  action  of  the  lime.  It  may  be  made  of 
wood,  lined  with  sheet-lead;  zinc  or  copper,  well  soldered 
in  all  parts;  or  may  be  composed  of  cast-iron,  lined 
19 
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throughout  with  lead  or  zinc^  sa  as  to  prevent  the  injurí- 
ous  efifect  of  oxide  of  irpn  upon  the  leather.  In  either 
case,  the  rim  of  the  neck  of  the  vessel  consists  of  a  solid 
píate  or  disk  of  metal,  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  a  disk 
of  thick  leather  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  top  or 
lid,  which  is  tightlj  &stened  down  by  means  of  screws 
and  nuts  upon  the  píate.  This  top  maj  consist  of  thick 
wood  or  of  metal  plate^  also  lined  on  its  lower  surface 
with  sheet-lead  or  zinc.  Th^  copper  or  leaden  tube  d,  dy 
for  the  column  of  fluid,  is  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  is  connected  with  the  vessel  by  two  tubes, 
/,  /,  one  entering  it  below  the  lid,  the  other  at  its 
base.  By  opening  the  stopcock  upon  the  upper  tube, 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  is  made  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  skins,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  opening 
that  upon  the  lower  tube,  Two  other  cocks,  gr,  gr',  the 
one  proceeding  from  the  lid,  the  other  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  reservoir,  conduct  the  liquid  which  has  tra- 
yersed  the  skins  into  a  suitable  receptacle,  tiie  upper  one 
being  lefb  open  when  the  pressure  is  from  below,  and  the 
lower  one  when  it  proceeds  &om  above.  The  skins  are 
stratífied  in  the  vat  between  beds  of  tan;  water  alone  is 
usualiy  employed  for  the  pressure  upon  its  contents,  and 
for  the  extraction  of  the  tannin,  and  the  cocks  for  the 
egress  of  fluid  are  only  lefl  so  much  open  as  to  allow  it  to 
escape  drop  by  drop. 

"Calf-skins  may  be  tanned  in  twenty  days  by  this 
method,  and  ox-hides  in  sixty  days,  but  the  tanning 
may  be  much  expedited  by  the  foUowing  arrangement. 
Instead  of  simply  stratifying  the  skins  with  layers  of 
bark,  a  framework  of  wood,  with  an  open  space  in 
its  interior^  rather  smaller  than  the  skhis,  is  placed 
upon  each  one.  The  interior  of  this  frame  is  fiUed  with 
tan,  another  skin  is  extended  aboye  the  frame  thus 
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filledy  and  is  in  tum  surmouuted  bj  other  frames  and 
skins  arranged  ín  the  same  manner.  To  prevent  the 
fluid  from  being  forced  through  the  spaoes  between  the 
outsides  of  the  frames  and  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  these 
are  filled  up  with  mástic,  or  some  impervious  cement  like 
the  foJUy  lute  of  chemists,  or  a  mixture  of  tallow  and 
rosin.  A  similar  application  of  lute  is  made  around  the 
edges  of  the  skins^  and  the  weight  of  the  tan  and  frames 
soon  makes  the  cemented  parts  perfecüy  tight. 

^^Afbereach  tanning  is  completed,  the  mástic  or  luting 
can  be  taken  off  and  used  for  a  similar  purpose  again. 
Skins  tanned  bj  this  last  method  are  as  perfectly  pre- 
pared  in  a  few  dajs,  as  those  which  have  been  exposed 
in  the  pits  for  sixteen  months." 

DANISH  PBOGESS. 

This  rapid  method  of  tanning,  by  which  '^dressing 
leather"  maj  be  made  in  two  months,  is  practised  in 
Brittanj  and  elsewhere. 

Añer  the  skins  have  been  soaked,  fleshed,  freed  from 
hair,  and  rinsed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  thej  are  colored 
by  being  barley  and  tan  dressed  like  barleyed  skins. 
They  are  then  sewed  up  into  the  form  of  bags,  aper- 
tures  of  about  ten  inches  in  length  being  left,  through 
which  they  are  filled  with  tan  and  water.  These  open- 
ings  being  sewed  up,  tiie  dosed  sacks  are  forcibly  beaten 
in  every  part,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  their  con- 
tents  equally  throughout.  They  are  then  deposited  in 
pits  which  should  contain  sufficient  ooze  to  cover  them 
completely ;  these  pits  being  four  and  a  quarter  feet  in 
depth,  the  same  in  breadth,  and  from  eight  and  a  half  ta 
ten  and  a  half  feet  long.  When  submerged  in  the  pits^ 
planks  heavily  weighted  with  large  stones  or  weights,  are 
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placed  upon  the  skins,  so  as  to  press  them  down  forcibly 
towards  the  bottom,  and  to  increase  the  penetrating  power 
of  the  infusión ;  and  in  order  that  thej  maj  not  be  un- 
/equally  tanned  on  their  different  sides,  these  planks  are 
iremoved  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  the  sacks  are 
ihoronghly  beaten  and  changed  in  position. 

Skins  prepared  in  this  way  are  supple  and  pliable  like 
orop-leatiier,  and  have  a  finer  color  than  strong  leather, 
but  they  are  thinner  than  those  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  ewing  to  their  not  swelling  up  by  the  slow  process 
of  feeding,  and  te  the  pressure  from  within  and  without 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

It  is  possible  that  an  improvement  of  this  process,  which 
is  now  the  oíd  method  combined  with  that  devised  by 
Seguin,  may  offiar  many  advantages. 

The  extemal  and  lAternal  pressure  mutually  assisting, 
must  certainly  promote  the  introduction  of  tannin  and 
extractíve  maftter  into  the  tissue  of  the  skins.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  the  durability  and  other  qualities 
of  the  product  are  equal  to  those  of  leather  prepared  by 
more  tedious  processes. 

BOTCtfS  PEOCESS, 

This  method,  patented  in  France  in  1842,  consists  in 
causing  tannin  to  penétrate  the  skins  by  moistening 
them  with  tan-liquor  «pon  one  6Íde,  while  the  water 
which  passes  through  the  pores  is  made  to  evapórate 
upon  the  other,  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat.  By 
this  means  the  greater  part  of  the  tannin  remains  in  the 
leather,  and  the  strength  of  the  liquid  which  acts  on  the 
latter  is  being  continually  increased  instead  of  dimin- 
ished  as  in  the  oíd  method.    Leather  can  thus  be  pre- 
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pared  as  perfectlj  in  ten  dajs^  as  it  commonly  is  in  ten 
months. 

The  skins,  previously  limed  in  the  usaal  manner^  are 
soaked  and  handled  in  a  weak  tan-liquor,  for  the  parpóse 
of  raiamg  and  coloríng  them.  After  being  prepared  and 
cleaned,  they  are  then  carefully  examined,  and  if  any 
holes  are  found,  they  are  pieced  and  sewed.  If  it  is  de- 
sired;  the  skins  may  be  cut  into  forms  suitable  for  the 
purposes  to  which  the  leather  is  to  be  applied. 

It  is  more  economical  to  work  two  skins  at  a  time,  and 
those  of  equal  size  are  closely  stitched  together  at  the 
edgeS;  graiu  to  grain,  with  tarred  thread^  and  are  sus- 
pended by  cords,  as  seen  in  Fig,  97,  to  the  pegs  «,  «,  «,  «, 


which  project  from  the  bar  a.  This  bar  is  the  top  of  a 
wooden  rack  a,  6,  c,  and  there  is  a  similar  rack  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bag  of  skins,  so  that  the  latter  can  be 
compressed,  not  forcibly,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  retain  its  shape  when  full  of  fluid,  between  the 
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two  ranges  of  uprights  which  are  made  to  approach  one 
another  by  screws  e,  e.  An  opening  about  an  inch  in 
length  Í8  lefl  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bag,  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  the  ñinnel  through  which  the  tan-liquor  is  poured 
The  funnel  maj  be  conveniently  placed  in  the  neck 


m 


or  collar^  seen  in  the  figure  along  side  of  the  rack. 

Fig.  98  representa  a  section  of  a  side  view  of  the  rack, 
and  s,  8  the  pega  upon  the  head  of  the  rack,  from  which 


Fig.  98. 


Fig.  90. 


ce* 


J* 


k 


the  bag  of  skins  is  suspended.  The  inner  sides  of  the 
central  bars  composing  the  rack  are  hoUowed  out  in  the 
form  of  ares  of  large  circles,  as  seen  in  Fig,  99. 

The  skins  being  thus  suspended,  the  cold  tan-liquor  is 
poured  through  the  funnel  until  the  bag  is  entirely  fuU. 
After  a  time,  which  varíes  in  length  according  to  the 
thickness  and  permeability  of  the  skins,  their  outside 
becomes  moist,  and  the  water  which  filters  through, 
slowly  drops  into  the  gutter  A,  and  flows  into  a  reoeptacle 
placed  below^its  spout.  This  liquid,  as  soon  as  it  is  cold, 
may  be  poured  back  into  the  bag  so  as  to  keep  it  con- 
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stantly  ñill,  and  tliB  supply  of  fluid  is  kept  up  from  time 
to  tíme  in  proportion  as  it  is  lost  bj  evaporation  aird  by 
draining  off. 

As  soon  as  the  snrface  of  the  skins  becomes  fírm  to  the 
touch  and  equally  moist  througfaout,  the  air  of  the  room 
in  which  the  operation  is  conducted,  and  which  should 
be  provided  with  a  ventilator  to  allow  the  vapor  to  escape, 
must  be  gradually  heated  fix)m  70^  to  150*^  F.,  and  kept 
at  this  latteí*  temperature  until  the  skins  become  firm 
and  hard  in  every  part,  and  assume  a  brown  color,  and 
until  the  liquor  in  the  sacks  ceases  to  diminish  in 
strength.  When  all  this  occurs,  the  skins  are  thoroughly 
tanned.  They  are  then  taken  from  the  frame,  emptied 
of  their  contents,  the  borders  which  have  been  sewed 
are  cut  off,  and  the  skins  are  dried  and  prepared  as 
usual.  During  the  continuance  or  the  process,  care  should 
be  taken  to  change  their  position  frequently,  so  that  the 
bars  of  the  frame  may  not  impress  furro ws  or  marks  upon 
their  surfaces,  by  pressing  for  too  long  a  time 
upon  the  same  parts.  Rg^. 

The  time  required  for  tanning  by  this  pro- 
cess, varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  skins, 
their  changes  of  position,  the  strength  of  the 
liquor,  the  regulation  of  the  heat  of  the  apart- 
ment,  and  other  circumstances  which  an  expe- 
rienced  operator  can  readily  appreciate.. 

Fig.  100  shows  a  section  of  the  rack :  6,  ft, 
lower  parí  of  the  rack :  c,  c,  bars  of  the  two  racks 
placed  so  as  not  to  be  opposite  to  each  other. 

s.  snyder's  pbocess. 

Mr.  Snyder,  of  Ohio,  proposes  to  expedite  the  tanning 
of  skins,  by  making  their  interior  more  accessible  to  tan- 
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liquor  through  numerous  fine  punctures  made  in  the  sur- 
face.  He  performs  this  pricking  or  acujnmcture  by  means 
of  an  instrument  with  a  surface  of  fine  needle  pointa^ 
composed  of  from  100  to  300  to  the  square  inch^  aocord- 
ing  to  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  skuL  A  hand- 
instrument  struck  by  a  mallet  is  at  present  used,  and 
with  it  a  workman  can  prepare  thirty  or  forty  skins  in  a 
day ;  but  a  cylindrical  machine,  coyered  with  steel  points, 
could  easily  be  made,  which  would  prick  a  much  larger 
number. 

Some  skins  require  puncturing  on  the  flesh,  gome  on 
the  grain  side. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  recommend  theperforation 
of  an  article,  tiie  chief  desiderátum  of  which  should  be  its 
imperviousness  to  moisture ;  but  the  operation  isperfonned 
while  the  skins  are  in  the  most  son,  moist,  and  relaxed 
State,  after  tfiey  are  worked  out  of  the  6afe,  or  grainer; 
and  when  in  this  condition,  the  fibres  sepárate  before  the 
points  of  the  instruments  just  as  other  tissues  do  before 
a  pin  or  needle.  This  soft  and  relaxed  substance,  full  of 
indentations,  afler  having  been  tanned  and  dried,  will  be 
found  to  be  dense  and  contracted,  and  will  not  exhibit  a 
trace  of  defect  from  the  operation  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  These  punctured  orífices  do  not  cióse,  how* . 
ever,  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument 
or  directly  upon  being  tanned,  but  remain  sufl&ciently 
open  to  admit  the  liquor  into  the  interior  of  the  skins, 
throughout  the  process,  and  until  it  is  quite  completed, 
becoming  only  gradually  obliterated. 

Better  leather  can  be  manufactured  where  this  acu- 
pwiciuraiion  is  resorted  to  than  by  othef  means,  for  the 
foUowing  reasons : — 

1.  Because  the  tanning  is  so  accelerated,  and  the  re- 
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Bewal  of  the  tan-liquor  necesgarílj  so  frequent,  that  it 
is  not  exposed  to  the  air  long  enough  to  beoome  acid. 
It  is  well  known  that  acid  has  an  injuríous  efiect  upon 
ekins,  relaxing  their  pores,  expanding  their  fibres,  en- 
larging  the  gram,  and  rendering  the  leather  brittle;  and 
eince  eight  or  ten  dajs  often  suffice  to  acidify  tan-liquor^ 
it  follows  that  the  skins  are  írequently  exposed  to  these 
injuríous  influences  in  the  oíd  processes^  often  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  at  a  time.  These  obstacles  to  tanning  are 
avoided  now,  by  a  method  which  exposes  a  much  larger 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  tan-liquor,  so  that,  being 
rapidlj  exhausted  of  tannin,  it  requires  a  renewal  of  the 
tan-liquor  before  sufficient  time  elapses  to  acidify  it. 

2.  Because  by  bringing  the  tannin  at  first  directly  in 
contact  with  the  interior  of  the  structure,  the  chemical 
change  takes  place  there  as  rapidly  as  upon  the  surface; 
so  that  there  is  no  occasion,  as  in  the  oíd  method,  for  the 
surface  to  be  exposed  so  long  as  to  be  rendered  hard  or 
brittle,  in  order  to  allow  the  solution  to  pass  through  it 
to  the  centre. 

Although  a  very  short  time  is  occupied  in  tanning  by 
this  method,  the  process  may  be  still  further  expedited 
by  the  application  of  hydrostatic  pressure.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  strong  water-tight  box, 
made  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  shape  as  the  skins, 
and  haviug  sides  four  to  five  inches  in  height,  with  a 
groove  running  all  around.  A  layer  of  tan  or  other 
tanning  material  is  deposited  in  the  box,  and  is  moist- 
ened  with  a  small  quantity  of  strong  tan-liquor.  The 
skin  is  stretched  over  this,  with  the  grain  side  up,  and 
another  frame^  exactly  of  the  size  of  the  first,  with  a 
continuous  tongue,  which  presses  the  edges  of  the  skin 
into  the  groove,  should  be  placed  on  it.    The  two  boxes 
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are  held  together  by  screws  and  nuts  at  tíie  comers.  A 
number  of  these  boxes  are  then  piled  upon  each  othet 
m  a  vat  full  of  weak  tan-liquor,  each  ansQ  being  provided 
with  a  flexible  tabe  or  faose,  rising  from  above  the  edge 
of  the  skin  to  the  surface  of  the  pit^  fio  as  to  allow  the 
egresa  of  air. 
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keaslet's  pbocess. 

Mr.  Thomas  Eeasley,  of  England,  has  patented  ( Janu- 
ary  11, 1845)  a  procesa  founded  upon  bis  experience 
that  altérnate  immersion  and  removal  of  the  hídes  from 
the  ooze,  so  as  to  allow  frequent  exposure  of  them  to  the 
air,  shortens  the  time  of  tanning,  and  improves  the 
quality  and  weíght  of  the  latter. 

''  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  square,  rectangular,  or 
other  conveniently  shaped  framing,  from  which  the  hides 
or  skins  are  suspended  vertically,  in  any  convenient 
manner.  The  dimensions  of  the  framing  from  which 
the  hides  or  skins  are  suspended,  must,  of  course,  corre- 
spond  with  the  size  of  the  pit,  so  that  the  frame  belong- 
ing  to  each  ^it,  and  with  it  the  hides,  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  the  discretion  of  the  attendant.  Each  of  these 
frames,  containing  the  hides,  is  distinct  and  sepárate,  and 
may  be  raised  and  lowered,  separately,  by  manual  labor, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  windlass,  if  required ;  but  it  has 
been  found  more  advantageous  to  connect  two  contiguous 
frames  together,  so  as  to  make  them  counterbalance  each 
other,  and  thus  considerably  diminish  the  labor  of  work- 
ing  them.  A  variety  of  means  may  be  devised  for  carry- 
ing  this  idea  into  effect,  but  several  plans  are  shown 
which  wül  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 
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"  Fig.  101  represents  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  102  an 
end  elevation  of  one  plan,  in  which  the  frames  a,  a,  o, 

Fig.  101. 


A  iJ  '^ 


fíUed  with  hides,  or  parta  of  hides  h^  b,  are  suspended  from 
the  extremities  of  a  vibrating  beam  or  lever  c,  c,  by 
means  of  chains  or  cords  d^  d.  The  tan-pits  or  vats  e,  e^ 
are  shown  in  in  section,  in  both  these  figures/  The  beam 
or  lever  c,  c,  is  mounted  at/  in  bearings  firmly  fixed  in 
the  framing  gr,  gr,  for  that  purpose,  and  is  worked  up  and 
down  by  means  of  chains  or  cords  hy  hy  which  pass  round 
a  windlass  or  barrel  %  %  below,  and  are  fastened  at  either 
end  to  the  extremities  of  the  vibrating  beam.  On  the 
axle  of  the  windlass,  or  barrel,  is  mounted  a  toothed 
wheel  y,  shbwn  by  dots  in  Fig.  101 ;  it  is  driven  by  a 
pinion  ky  which  is  fixed  on  the  shaít  Z,  and  is  actuated 
by  applying  power  to  the  said  shafb,  by  means  of  a  winch 
or  otherwise.  It  will  now  be  understood  that  as  the  pin- 
ion ky  toothed  wheel  j\  and  barrel  or  windlass  t,  i,  are 
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made  to  revolve,  one  end  of  the  beam  or  lever  c,  c,  will 
be  raised,  and  the  opposite  end  depressed;  by  one  of  the 

Pig.  102. 


topes  passing  over  and  the  other  under  the  barrel  or 
windlafiB;  and  by  this  means  one  frame  of  hides  will  be 
liñed  out  of  the  tan  liquor,  while  the  hides  on  the  oppo- 
site one  are^totally  immersed.  This  operation  may  be 
reversed  by  tuming  the  winch  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  ascent  and  descent  of  the  frames  is  assisted  by  the 
forked  guides  m^  m  (see  Fig.  102),  which  work  against 
the  vertical  guide-rods  Uy  n.  At  night,  or  at  other  times, 
when  it  is  necessary  that  the  hides  on  both  frames  should 
be  immersed,  this  object  is  easily  effected  by  unhooking 
from  the  suspending  chains  or  ropes  d^  dy  by  means  of  the 
hook  r/ the  frame  that  is  already  immersed,  and  then  al- 
lowing  the  other  frame  to  descend  into  the  liquor,  which 
it  will  easily  do  by  its  own  weight.  When  one  of  the 
frames  is  raised,  it  is  kept  elevated  by  merely  placing  a 
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leather  or  wooden  block  between  the  teeth  of  the  toothed 
wheeiy,  and  pinion  hy  and  thereby  preventing  them  from 
revolving.  This  stop  fully  ansvers  the  purpose,  and  is 
more  convenient  than  a  pall  and  ratchet-wheel. 

"Fig.  103  represents  a  side  elevation  of  another  plan 

Fig.  108. 


^^^^^^s\^^^^^^^^^s^ 


K!\sVs^->ss^s\s\w?! 


of  canying  out  the  counterbalance  principie.  In  this 
plan  the  vibrating  beam  c,  c,  is  suppressed,  and  the  sus- 
pending  cords  or  chains  d,  c?,  and  the  working  cords  or 
chains  h^  h^  are  united  together,  and  form  ttie  cords  or 
chains  o,  o,  which  pass  over  pulleys  py  jp,  at  the  outer 
extremities  of  the  standards  gy  g^  and  down  between  two 
other  pulleys  q^  q^  and  round  the  barrel  or  windlass  í,  í, 
as  in  the  former  instance,  If,  however,  it  is  thought 
more  desirable,  the  pulleys  jp,  ^,  and  q^  q^  may  be  at- 
tached  to  a  beam,  or  the  ceiling  above,  instead  of  the  stand- 
ards gr,  g.  The  barrel  ¿,  is  fiímished  with  a  toothed 
wheel  y,  and  is  driven  by  a  pinion  hy  precisely  in  the 
manner  explained  in  reference  to  Figs.  101  and  102,  and, 
therefore,  no  further  explanation  will  be  necessary. 
^^The  patentee  has  also  shown  a  means  of  raising  the 
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frames  containiBg  the  hides  or  ekins^  one  at  a  time.  In 
this  case  the  pulleys  are  fastened^  as  before  mentioned^ 
to  a  beam  above  ^  the  windlass  or  barrel  being  placed 
below. 

'^  Fig.  104  represents  another  plan  of  raising  the  frames. 

Fig.104. 


Iq  this  instance,  several  frames  with  the  hides  or  skins 
suspended  vertically,  may  be  raised  at  one  time,  but 
not  upon  the  counterbalance  principie.  The  frames, 
with  the  hides  or  skins,  are  raised  by  means  of  a  rope 
or  cord  «,  d,  a^  which  passes  over  pulleys  t,  t,  í,  a$xed 
to  a  strong  beam  Uy  Uy  above.  One  end  of  the  rope 
8y  8y  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  beam,  as  seen  in  the  draw- 
ing,  and  the  other  end  is  passed  over  the  pulleys  í,  t, 
and  round  a  windlass  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
beam.  The  suspensión  cords  of  the  frames  are  each 
fumished  with  a  pulley  or  block  Vy  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  may  with  facilify  be  hooked  on  to,  or 
detached  fix)m  the  rope  «,  Sy  according  to  whether  it 
be  required  to  .raise  the  frames  containing  the  skins  or 
hides,  or  parta  of  skins  or  hides,  out  of  the  tan-liquor,  or 
to  allow  them  to  remain  immersed.  It  will  be  íbund  most 
convenient  to  raise  only  one-half  the  number  of  frames 
at  one  time,  leaving  the  remainder  in  the  tan-liquor.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  rope  Sy  «,  is  brought  down  and 
every  other  frame  hooked  on  to  the  rope;  then,  by  tum^ 
ing  the  windlass  or  barrel,  and  causing  the  rope  8yS\x> 
coU  thereon,  the  frames,  with  the  hides  or  skins,  will  be 
raised  out  of  the  pits,  as  shown  in  the  drawing;  the  other 
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frames,  which  are  not  attached  to  the  ropC;  remaining 
immersed.  When  the  first  lot  of  akins  have  beén  ex- 
posed  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
frames  are  lowered  into  the  liquor  again,  where  they  are 
allowed  to  remain,  by  unhooking  the  puUeys  v,  Vy  which 
connect  them  to  the  rope  a, «;  and  those  which  were 
before  inmiersed,  are  now  to  be  raised  by  hooking  them 
in  their  tum,  by  means  of  their  puUeys  t?,  t?,  on  to  the  rope 
Sy  8.  If  thought  advisable,  the  counterbalance  principie 
may  be  applied  to  this  arrangement  or  plan  of  raising  and 
lowering  the*  frames,  by  merely  employing  an  additional 
rope  8y  8y  passed  over  puUeys  exactly  similar  to  the  ene 
shown  in  the  drawing.  One  end  of  this  rope,  also,  should 
be  firmly  attached  to  the  end  of  the  beam  Uy  Uy  and  the 
opposite  end  to  the  windlass  or  barrel;  or,  instead  of  two 
ropes,  one  only  may  be  employed,  by  having  it  of  suffi* 
cient  length  to  pass  from  the  end  of  tiie  beam  Uy  over  the 
puUeys  ty  ty  round  the  windlass  and  back  again  over  simi- 
lar puUeys  ty  ty  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  present 
a  double  rope,  to  one  part  of  which  the  three  frames  1, 
3,  5,  would  be  suspended,  while  the  other  frames  2,  4, 
would  be  suspended  from  the  other  part.  Now  if  a 
double  rope  *,  is  employed,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
detach  the  frames  from  the  ropes.  The  puUeys  Vy  Vy  are 
merely  made  to  run  freely  on  the  said  ropes,  and  are  not 
required  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  hook  on,  as  above- 
mentioned.  It  wiU  now  be  understood,  that  if  the 
counterbalance  principie  is  carríed  out  in  this  manner, 
one  set  of  frames  wiU  be  elevated,  while  the  others  are 
immersed;  and  the  action  of  lowering  one  set  will  raise 
the  other ;  that  is,  when  the  windlass  is  unwinding  the 
rope  to  lower  one  set,  it  is  at  the  same  time  winding 
up  the  other  rope,  and  thereby  raising  those  frames  con- 
nected  with  it/' 
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"  Fig.  105  represents  another  plan  of  raising  the  frames. 
In  this  plan  a  travelling  windlass  is  employed,  which 


Fig.  106. 


may  be  made  to  traverse  a  railway,  or  floor,  constnicted 
on  the  top  of  the  beam  w,  u^  above  the  frames.  When 
it  is  required  to  raise  a  frame,  with  ita  skins,  or  hides, 
the  windlass  is  moved  along  the  railway  or  floor  imme- 
diately  above  the  frame,  and  a  rope  with  a  hook  at  the 
end  is  let  down  to  the  frame,  which  is  then  attached 
thereto.  The  frame  is  then  raised  up  by  means  of  the 
windlass,  until  the  skins  are  drawn  out  of  the  liquid,  and 
are  completely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  in  which  po- 
sition  it  is  suspended  by  a  hook  w^  fírmly  fastened  to  the 
beam  u,  where  it  remains  until  the  manufacturer  Üiinks 
it  advisable  to  immerse  the  hides  or  skins  again. 

'^  Having  raised  one  frame  up,  and  suspended  it  from 
the  hook  t¿?,  the  attendant  releases  the  rope  belonging  to 
the  windlass,  and  proceeds  along  the  floor  or  railway 
with  the  windlass  to  another  frame,  which  he  raises  and 
suspends  from  its  hook  Wy  in  the  same  way.  When  it  is 
required  to  lower  the  frames,  and  their  hides,  or  skins, 
into  the  liquor,  this  must  be  done  by  means  of  the  wind- 
lass, in  exactly  the  same  manner." 


20 
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The  immediate  and  direct  combination  of  tannín  with 
the  gelatinous  tissue  of  skins,  is  retarded,  or  prevented, 
during  the  operation  of  tanning,  by  the  foUowing  cir- 
cumstances. 

Ist.  The  skins,  when  immersed  in  lime-water,  absorb 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lime,  which  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  soluble  and  removing  a  portion  of  gelatine,  or 
of  so  altering  the  n  ature  of  part  of  the  structure  as  to 
render  it  incapable  of  combining  properly  with  tannin ; 
and  so  much  of  the  lime  is  retained  in  the  skins,  that  the 
tanner  is  prevented  from  acting  upon  them  with  perfect 
freedom. 

2d.  When  catechu  is  employed  for  tanning,  the  leather 
made  by  it  is  very  penneable  to  water,  is  loóse  and 
spongy  in  structure,  and  of  a  dark-red  color.  This  con- 
dition  is  produced  by  the  catechuic  acid  and  extractive 
matters. 

3d.  When  oak-bark  and  other  substances  used  in  tan- 
ning, particularly  divi-divi  and  sumach,  are  macerated  in 
water,  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  causes  the  conversión 
of  part  of  their  tannin  into  gallíc  acid,  which  is  a  sol- 
ven  t  of  gelatine,  and  is  consequently  injurious  in  its 
action  upon  the  skins,  interfering  with  their  thorough 
conversión  into  leather,  and  rendering  the  latter  light, 
spongy,  and  inferior. 
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The  chief  object  of  TumbulFs  procesa  (patented  in 
England,  Sept.  6,  1844),  is  to  obvíate  all  these  diffi- 
culties  either  by  the  complete  removal  of  every  trace  of 
lime  from  the  skins,  or  by  obtaining  depilation  without 
the  ald  of  lime. 

Saccharine  substances  and  pyroxilic  or  wood  spirit 
possess  the  property  of  combining  with  and  dissolving 
lime;  and  for  the  parpóse  of  extracting  the  latter  from 
the  skins,  he  prepares  a  solution,  consisting  of  fourteen 
pounds  of  sawdust,  four  pounds  of  coarse  sugar  or  molas- 
ses,  and  sixty  gallons  of  water ;  or  it  may  be  composed 
of  sawdust  alone,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-eight  pounds 
to  the  same  quantity  of  water.  The  skins  are  soaked 
for  two  or  three  days  in  this  cold  solution,  whích,  dur- 
ing  that  interval,  dissolves  out  the  lime,  and  renders  the 
skins  more  capable  of  readily  absorbing  the  tanning 
material. 

For  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  skins  of  hair  without 
liming  them,  TumbuU  immerses  them  for  from  five  to  teu 
days,  first  in  a  solution  of  sugar,  which  swells  the  tissue,. 
loosens  the  epidermis,  and  allows  the  ready  removal 
of  the  hair.  He  then  soaks  them  in  a  solution  of  sea- 
salt,  by  the  action  of  which  this  same  cutióle  is  made  to» 
contract  and  sepárate  from  the  true  skin,  without  a 
corresponding  effect  being  produced  upon  the  gelatine. 
The  hair  can  then  be  easily  removed  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  gelatinous  structure.  The  saccharine  solu- 
tion is  composed  of  fourteen  pounds  of  coarse  sugar  to 
one  hundred  gallons  of  water,  and  is  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  50°  to  80°  F.  The  other  solution  is 
formed  by  dissolving  fourteen  pounds  of  sea-salt  in  one- 
hundred  gallons  of  water,  and  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  from  70°  to  100°  F. 

TurnbuU  has  also  used  the  foUowing  means  for  separ 
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rating  the  catechuic  acid  and  other  principies  injarious 
to  leather,  which  exist  ín  catechu,  and  also  of  prevent- 
ing  the  formation  of  gallic  and  ellagic  acids^  when  galls, 
oak-bark,  valonia,  and  divi-divi,  are  employed. 

For  separating  tannin  from  the  catechuic  acid^  the  cate- 
chu  Í8  finely  powdered,  and  exhausted  of  soluble  matter,  by 
repeated  treatment  with  cold  or  milk-warm  water.  When 
the  solution  has  cooled,  it  is  to  be  strained  through 
cotton :  the  catechuic  acid  and  other  substances  injuri- 
ous  to  leather  being  insoluble  in  cold  water^  are  retained 
upon  the  filter.  The  liquid  which  passes  through,  being 
a  solution  of  tannin  nearly  free  from  these  principies,  is 
much  better  adapted  for  preserving  the  sails  of  vessels, 
and  tissues  which  are  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences, 
than  an  ordinary  decoction  of  catechu.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent  the  conversión  of  the  tannin  of  oak-bark  and  simi- 
lar tanning  substances  into  gallic  acid,  Turnbuir  reduces 
the  materials  to  powder,  and  efiects  the  tanning  without 
exposure  to  air,  as  hereafter  dírected. 

The  skins  are  tanned  in  TumbulVs  process :  Ist,  by  the 
application  of  a  forcé  different  from  hydrostatic  pressure 
or  capillary  attraction ;  2d,  by  the  employment  of  vats 
communicating  with  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  a  constant  circulation  of  the  tanning  matter. 

The  first  means  consist  in  the  application  to  tanning, 
of  a  principie  similar  to  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
phenomena  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  or  the  simultane- 
ous  passage  in  opposite  directions  through  animal  mem- 
branes,  of  fluids  of  difierent  den  sities.  For  this  purpose, 
^^  the  hide  or  skin  to  be  tanned  is  formed  into  a  bag  by 
sewing,  and  the  oak-bark,  which  has  been  ground  into 
powder,  is  introduced,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds 
to  every  pound  weight  of  the  wet  skin,  prepared  as 
above;    the  opening  through  which  the  oak-bark  has 
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been  introduced  is  then  sewn  up,  leaving  only  a  small 
neck  or  aperture,  through  which  the  bag  is  filled  with 
cold  OT  warm  water;  and,  when  full,  the  neck  or  aper- 
ture is  fastened  by  a  flange  and  screw,  so  as  to  exelude 
the  atmospheric  air.  The  bag  is  then  introduced  into  a 
box  filled  with  tanning  liquor,  formed  of  terrarjaponica, 
which  has  been  freed  qb  above  described,  from  catechuic 
acid  and  extractives.  The  boxes  are  arranged  in  the 
manner  shown  at  Fig.  106,  A,being  the  tanks,  or  boxes; 

Fig.  106. 


and  B,  the  waste-pipes  for  carrying  off  the  liquor,  as  it 
exudes  from  the  hides,  into  the  main  pipe  o,  leading  to 
the  main  tank  or  reservoir  d.  The  purified  terra-japonica 
is  not  injuriously  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere ;  and 
the  tanning  liquor,  composed  of  oak-bark,  being  mixed  in- 
side  the  hide,  or  skin,  and  thus  excluded  from  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  does  not  genérate  gallic  acid.  In 
order  to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  in  the 
boxes,  or  tanks,  and  thus  accelerate  the  action,  sugar  is 
added  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  pounds  to  one  hun- 
dred  gallons  of  the  mixture  of  terra-japonica.  The  two 
liquids,  being  thus  separated,  the  process  of  endosmosia 
and  exomtosis  is  secured,  and  the  tannic  acid  passes 
rapidly  through  the  skin,  or  hide,  until  it  is  perfectly 
tanned ;  the  bags  are  tumed  occasionally,  and  when  they 
become  partially  empty,  by  exudation,  are  filled  again 
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with  water.  During  the  operation  of  tanning,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  liquor  in  the  boxee, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  action ;  this  is  accomplished  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  to  the  mixture  of 
terra-japonica.  Valonia  will  rank  next  to  purified  tan- 
nic  acid  fix)m  terra-japonica,  and  may  be  used  similarly 
to  terra-japonica;  ground  valonia  may  be  introduced  into 
ihe  bag,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-half  less  thaa  the 
oak-bark ;  divi-divi,  Bumach,  and  other  substances  con- 
taining  tannic  acid  may  be  used  in  the  same  proportions 
as  valonia.  Terra-japonica  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
the  bag,  after  the  impurities  are  removed,  in  the  form  of 
tan  liquor,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  hide : 
one  pound  of  terra-japonica  is  equal  to  four  pounds  of 
oak-bark. 

"Fig.  107  represents  the  pits  or  tanks  for  tanning, 

Fig.  107. 


arranged  so  as  to  créate  and  keep  up  a  general  and  con- 
stant  agitation  and  circulation  of  the  tanning  liquor. 
Into  these  pits  or  tanks  is  introduced  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  tanning  liquor,  composed  either  of  terrajaponica, 
or  oak-bark,  divi-divi,  valonia,  sumach,  &c.,  so  as  to  leave 
room  only  for  the  hides  and  skins  which  are  placed 
therein,  one  upon  another,  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
tanning ;  and  the  pits  are  then  closed  at  top,  so  as  to 
exelude  the  atmospheric  air.  The  tanning  liquor  must 
then  be  put  into,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation 
or  circulation;  this  is  effected  by  means  of  a  suction- 
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pump,  connected  with  the  pits  at  the  bottom  and  top.  A  is 
the  suction-pump ;  b,  b,  the  pits ;  c,  suction-pipe ;  d,  d, 
pipes  leading  from  the  hottom  of  the  pits  to  the  suction- 
pipe  ;  E,  main  forcing-pipe,  connected  with  the  top  of  the 
pits  by  the  pipes  F,  F ;  and  o,  6  are  pipes  which  connect 
the  pits  with  each  other  at  top,  to  prevent  them  from 
overflowing.  By  the  action  of  the  suction  or  foreing- 
pump,  the  tanning  liquor  is  speedily  extracted  from  the 
pits,  through  the  pipes  d,  d,  and  o,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
is  forced  again  through  the  pipes  K,  and  f,  f,  into  the  dif- 
ferent  pits ;  thereby  keeping  up  a  general  agitation  and 
circulation  of  the  liquor.  These  pits  or  tanks  may  be 
constructed  in  sheds,  or  rooms,  and  placed  one  above 
another,  and  side  by  side ;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  sink  the 
pits  in  the  earth,  they  should  be  constructed  and  arranged 
as  shown  at  Fig.  108,  in  which  the  same  letters  are  used 

Fig.  10& 


=E: 


:í!sz: 


^ 


to  denote  similar  parts  to  those  in  Fig.  107.  The  opera- 
tion  of  both  arrangements  is  the  same,  with  this  excep- 
tion,  that,  as  in  Fig.  108,  the  pits  are  sunk  in  the  ground, 
the  pipes,  by  which  the  liquor  is  withdrawn,  are  obliged 
to  enter  at  the  top,  and  descend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pits. 

"  In  treating  terra-japonica,  for  the  purpose  of  separ 
rating  the  tannic  acid  from  the  catechuic  acid  and  other 
extractive  and  deleterious  matter,  the  deposit,  remaining 
in  the  cylinder  or  tank  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
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quantity  of  terra-japonica  dissolved ;  and  it  is  capable  of 
being  purified,  and  rendered  applicable  to  tanníng.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  placed  in  stores  or  drying  pans,  heated 
to  160^  F.9  and  is  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
kept  continually  stirred,  until  it  assumes  the  color  and 
appearance  of  the  original  pulverized  terra-japonica ;  this 
material  being  now  filtered,  will  be  found  to  yield  nearly 
as  much  tannic  acid  as  the  terra-japonica  did  in  the  fírst 
instance. 

^^  Hides  and  skins  from  which  the  lime  has  been  ex- 
tracted,  or  from  which  the  hair  has  been  removed  without 
the  use  of  lime,  by  the  above  modes  described,  may  be 
tanned  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  terra-japonica,  pmi- 
fied  as  above,  and  by  other  ordinary  tanning  matter, 
with  much  greater  facility  than  heretofore ;  and  leather 
of  greater  weight,  and  better  quality  than  usual,  will  be 
produced." 

warington's  prooess. 

This  is  an  English  method,  patented  March  16, 1841, 
by  Robert  Warington,  and  is  said  by  the  inventor  to  be 
applicable  to  the  tanning  of  all  kinds  of  hides  and  skins, 
whether  dry,  salted,  or  fresh. 

^^  First,  for  soaking  or  preparing  the  hides  or  skins  for 
unhairing.  This  I  do  by  means  of  the  ccurbonates  of 
potass  or  soda;  the  latter,  from  its  cheapness,  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  one  to  two  poünds  of  the  carbonate  to  ten  gallons 
of  water. 

"  Second,  for  the  preparing  the  hides  and  skins  for  un- 
hairing, and  swelling  them  at  the  same  time,  or  for 
swelling  them  only;  and  this  I  do  by  various  agents, 
which,  for  simplicity  of  explanation,  I  will  divide  into 
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three  classes :  first,  baryta,  potassa,  soda;  second^  muriatic 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  oxalic  acid,  and  all  other  acids  (ex- 
cept  the  sulphuric) ;  and  thirdly,  vegetable  matters,  as 
the  culinary  rhubarbs,  sorrel,  applé  marc,  vine  cuttings, 
and  many  others,  which,  from.locality  and  other  circum- 
stances,  may  be  economically  employed.  Of  the  first 
class,  I  prefer  the  use  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
pound  to  one  pound  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  to  ten  gal- 
lons  of  water,  and  rendered  caustic  by  about  half  its 
weight  of  fresh-bumt  lime.  Of  the  second  class,  I  prefer, 
from  its  cheapness,  the  muriatic  acid,  which  I  use  in  the 
proportion  of  from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds  of  the 
acid  of  commerce,  of  specific  gravity  1.17,  mixed  with 
ten  gallons  of  water,  Of  the  third  class,  I  prefer  the 
culinary  rhubarbs,  bruised  and  mixed  with  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of  the  rhubarb  per 
gallón  of  water.  As  the  details  of  the  method  of  un- 
hairing  and  fleshing  the  hides  or  skins  when  ready,  is 
the  same  exactly  as  that  usually  foUowed,  and  is  well 
known  to  all  practical  men,  it  would  be  useless  to  state 
them  here. 

"  Third,  for  the  use  of  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  in 
the  operation  of  graining,  and  this  I  employ  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  half  a  pound  to  four  pounds  dissolved  in 
ten  gallons  of  water. 

"Fourth,  for  the  use  of  greeii  vegetable  matter  bruised 
— as  culinary  rhubarb,  bruised  potatoes,  &c.— or  chemi- 
cal  agents,  capable  of  deoxidizing  or  preventing  oxida- 
tion — as  gum,  starch,  certain  compounds  of  sulphur,  &c., 
which  are  to  be  mixed  in  small  proportions  with  the 
tanning  material — as  barks,  divi-divi— or  extracts — as 
kino,  catechu,  &c.  The  proportion  in  which  these  agents 
may  be  employed  are  so  various,  and  dependent  on  the 
tanning  agent  used,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  accu- 
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rate  propDrtion,but  from  one-hundredth  part  to  one-tenth^ 
supposing  oak-bark  to  be  employed. 

^^  Fifbh,  for  the  use  of  bichromate  of  potasa  in  solution, 
or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  preservation  of  animal 
matter,  so  as  to  prevent  putrefaction.  When  the  bi- 
chromate of  potass  is  used,  I  employ  from  one-eighth  to 
half  a  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water;  and,  in  the  case  of 
sulphuric  acid,  from  one-fourth  to  one  pound  to  ten  gal- 
lons of  water.  Into  either  of  these  solutions,  the  skins, 
or  any  other  animal  substances,  in  their  moist  state,  are 
to  be  immersed  and  kept  from  the  dust.  I  do  not  claim 
the  use  of  any  of  the  proportions  hereinbefore  given,  aa 
these  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  material 
operated  upon,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  season 
when  it  ís  employed." 
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H.  HEBBARiyS  PATENT  PROCESS. 

This  process,  patentad  in  October,  1849,  is  said  to 
posseBS,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  advantages  of  economj 
of  time  and  material.  It  is  also  applicable  to  the  tan- 
ning  of  all  kinds  of  skins,  and  produces  leather  of  great 
strength  and  durability. 

The  inventor  describes  his  process  as  consisting: — 
^^  First  In  the  use  of  a  composition  of  lime,  wood  ashes 
(or  potash),  and  salt,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  hair 
or  wool;  also  for  the  purpose  of  ^liming/  so  called,  instead 
of  using  lime  alone,  as  in  the  oíd  method.  Lime  and 
ashes  have  been  used  separately  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving hair,  wool,  grease,  mucus,  and  other  impurities 
from  skins;  but  lime  alone  requires  several  days,  and,  in 
cold  weather,  weeks,  to  efiect  these  several  objectsj  so 
that  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  skin  is  always  more  or 
less  injúred.  On  the  other  hand,  ashes  alone  acts  too 
rapidly,  and  would  destroy  the  skins  altogether;  but 
when  lime,  ashes,  and  salt  are  combined  in  proper  pro- 
portions,  the  salt  modifies  the  action  of  the  alkalies,  and 
protects  the  skins  from  their  caustic  properties;  so  that 
the  processes  of  unhairing  and  ^liming'  are  both  rendered 
more  expeditious  and  safe  than  by  the  oíd  method.  The 
texture  of  the  skin  is  uninjured,  and,  consequently,  the 
leather  is  much  stronger. 
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^^  Secand.  In  the  use  of  a  composition  of  salt,  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  «sumach^  oak,  hemlock  bark,  or 
any  other  tannin  for  the  process  of  tanning.  The  salt, 
sulphuric  acidy  and  tannin  being  mixed  together  in  water, 
in  certain  proportions  hereafter  mentioned,  a  portion  of 
the  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  acjd,  forming  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  setting  muriatic  acid  free,  which  {tJve  muriatic 
acid)  y  being  absorbed  by  the  water,  acts  directly  and 
ra^idly  on  the  skins,  openÍAg  their  pores,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  tannin,  which,  being  present  also  in  the 
mixture,  immediately  and  readily  unites  with  the  gela- 
tine  of  the  skins,  forming  leat^ier  more  expeditiously  and 
perfectly  than  by  the  oíd  method  of  tanning."     *      * 

PREPARATION  OP  THE  SKINS, 

"  The  skins  may  be  prepared  for  the  tanning  process 
after  the  usual  method.  But  I  prefer  and  use  the  fol- 
lowing  composition,  which  I  shall  denominate — 

Composition^  No.  1. 

Quicklime,  fresh  slacked  .         .     i  bushel 

Good  wood  ashes    .         .         .         .     i      " 
Cfdoride  ofaodium  {salt)  .         .     3  pinte. 

"  N.  B. — For  the  ashes  may  be  substituted  three  to 
five  pounds  of  potash. 

"For  removing  the  hair  or  wool,  the  above  composi- 
tion, No.  1,  is  to  be  mixed  with  water  sufficient  to  make 
a  thick  paste,  and  applied  to  the  flesh  side  of  the  hides 
in  the  usual  way;  the  skins  to  be  folded  and  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  summer  heat.  In  a  few  hours  they  will 
be  ready  to  pulí. 

"  For  the  liming  (or  ashing)  process,  I  use  the  same 
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composition^  No.  1,  mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  in 
a  vat,  to  immerse  the  number  of  skins  proposed  to  be 
limed  (ashed).  One  bushel  of  the  mixture  is  about 
equivalent  to  one  bushel  of  lime  alone.  The  liming  (or 
ashing)  procesa  maj  be  conducted  at  a  temperature  of 
40^  to  60^  F.'' 


OOMPOSmON  FOR  TANNING. 

"  For  six  dozen  of  full-sized  sheep,  deer,  goat,  or  simi- 
lar skins  of  similar  size. 


Gompoeitiony  No.  2. 

Chloride  of  sodium  (salt) 

18  Ibs. 

Sulphuric  acid 

2   " 

Sicily  sumach,  or  quercitron  bark 

.       36   « 

Muriatic  acid           .         .         .         . 

2oz. 

Dried  clover 

18  Ibs. 

Soft  water 

125  galls." 

The  sumach  or  dye-stuffs  are  first  exhausted  with  water, 
and  then  the  salt  is  added  to  the  liquor,  apportioned  so  as 
to  insure  perfect  solution.  Subsequently,  the  acids  are 
added,  and  the  mixture  thoroughly  incorporated  by 
BÜrring. 

The  details  of  this  process  and  the  modifications  ne- 
cessary  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  tanning  of  morocco, 
white,  glove,  and  hamess  leathers,  are  given  in  a  short 
treatise  upon  the  subject  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Reid,  of  Roches- 
ter,  New  York.  Being  a  copy-right  publication,  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  extract  or  condense  from  it,  and  the 
reader  must  apply  to  the  original  source,  if  he  should 
desire  further  Information. 
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LEPRIEUR'S  PROCESS. 

Tflis  process,  published  in  1833,  consista  of  four 
operations,  which,  with  some  modifications,  are  those 
practised  by  all  tanners. 

1.  The  rinsingy  or  dressing  in  water,  which  compre- 
hends  the  softening  of  dry  skins,  the  washing,  the 
separation  of  the  hair,  the  fleshing,  &c. 

2.  The  augar  of  lead  bath. — The  skins,  having  been 
well  washed  and  drained,  are  deposited  and  left  during 
ten  or  twelve  hours  in  summer,  and  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  hours  in  winter,  in  a  bath  containing  one  pound 
one  and  a  half  ounces  of  acétate  of  lead  for  every  six  or 
eight  skins,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
salt  to  1000  parts  of  water.  The  skins  are  then  taken 
out  and  are  again  placed  in  a  similar  bath,  in  which  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  care  being  taken  to  handle  them  every  three 
hours  during  each  immersion.  They  are  then  carefiíUy 
rinsed  in  running  water.  The  author  believes  that  the 
combination  of  the  lead  salt  with  the  albumen  of  the 
skins  gives  them  a  solidity,  and  freedom  from  looseness 
of  texture  which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

3.  Tanrliqvaí'  hatha. — The  author,  after  contending  that 
the  ramng  of  skins  is  not  essential,  and  that,  if  consi- 
dered  necessary,  it  can  readily  be  effected  by  adding  acid 
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to  the  first  infusions,  gives  the  proportions  of  one  part  of 
tan  for  ten  parta  of  dry  hides,  with  enough  sulphuric 
acid  to  impart  a  distinct  acid  taste^  as  being  all-sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

First  Series  of  Tan  Infusions.  First  bath. — ^This  is 
composed  of  22  pounds  of  tan  for  every  110  pounds  of 
hides,  infused  for  twenty-four  hours  in  enough  water  to 
cover  but  not  to  completely  sink  them.  To  this  mix- 
ture, a  quantity  of  strong  eour  ooze,  or  else  from  9i  to  9i 
ounces,  by  weight,  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  66°  B.,  are  added, 
and  if,  after  maceration  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  liquid 
is  not  sensibly  acid,  more  is  poured  in,  if  it  is  desired  to 
effect  the  raiaing  by  means  of  it. 

In  summer,  the  hides  should  not  be  kept  in  this  bath 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  hours,  since,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  it  is  exhausted,  and  disposed  to  putrefy,  from  the 
quantity  of  animal  matter  then  contained  in  it.  In 
winter,  this  tendency  being  retarded,  they  may  remain 
in  it  a  day  longer. 

Second  bath. — 33  pounds  of  tan  for  110  pounds  of  dry 
leather  are  deposited  in  this  bath,  which  is  to  be  acidifíed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  first.  The  skins  should  be  kept 
in  it  for  thirty-six  hours,  after  which  time  they  are  taken 
out  to  drain,  reimmersed  for  thirty  hours  more,  and  again 
drained.  On  account  of  the  animal  matter  contained  in 
the  infusión,  it  is  now  no  longer  seryiceable  except  as  a 
putrid  ferment  for  new  infusions. 

Third  bath. — In  this  bath,  44  pounds  of  tan  are  used 
for  the  above-mentioned  weight  of  skins,  and  not  more 
than  9}  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  if  the  pre- 
vious  raidng  has  been  considered  sufficient.  The  skins 
should  be  taken  out  at  intervals,  as  in  the  former  opera- 
tions,  washed  in  water,  drained,  and  replaced.  The 
author  remarks  that  if,  after  a  continuance  in  the  bath 
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of  four  or  five  days,  it  shows  3*^  or  4*^  by  the  acid  hydro- 
meter,  the  skins  may  be  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four 
hours  longer;  or,  still  better,  the  liquid  may  be  used,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  bath,  for  thin  skins,  like 
those  of  the  calf,  goat,  sheep,  &c.  , 

Fourth  bath. — ^5  pounds  of  tan,  the  same  mode  of  pre- 
paration  (excepting  the  use  of  less  water),  the  same 
acidification,  and  a  continuance  of  the  skins  in  it  for  six 
or  eight  days,  are  required  in  this  fourth  process.  The 
skins,  before  being  placed  in  the  vat,  are  drained  for 
eight  or  twelve  hours,  and  afterwards  are  taken  out  at 
least  three  times,  so  that  it  may  be.  ascertained  that  the 
liquor  has  not  become  too  weak.  If  the  degree  shown 
by  the  acid  hydrometer  is  four  or  five  tenths,  a  fresh 
liquid  is  prepared,  and  the  oíd  one  is  reserved  for  skins 
which  are  undergoing  the  second  series  of  baths.  The 
author  adds  that  it  is  better  generally  to  deposit  fresh 
skins  in  oíd  baths,  which  they  quickly  exhaust,  than  in 
those  more  advanced. 

Second  Series  op  Infüsions.  First  bath. — ^Accord- 
ing  to  Leprieur,  a  new  set  of  skins  begins  with  the  fourth 
bath  of  the  fírst  series  of  infusions,  and  will  require  330 
Ibs.  of  bark,  to  tan  them  as  completely  a^  the  others. 

Second  bath. — Since  the  fifth  bath  of  the  first  series 
would  not  be  disposed  of  in  time  to  answer  for  the  se- 
cond bath  of  the  second  series,  and  would,  moreover,  be 
too  strong,  a  new  one  should  be  prepared  like  that  of 
Number  2. 

Leprieur  recommends  after  the  fourth  bath,  to  stratify 
the  leather  and  tan  alternately,  interposing  peeled  willow 
twigs  or  strips  of  white  wood,  so  that  the  surfaces  shall 
be  equally  soaked. 

First  Series.  Fifth  ioí^.— 66  Ibs.  of  tan  for  110  of 
hides.    The  latter  kept  in  the  vat  for  £rom  six  to  eight 
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daySy  should  be  taken  out^  drained,  and  replaced  three  or 
four  times  during  this  period.  If  strips  are  placed  be- 
tween  them^  it  will  be,  sufficient  to  oover  the  last  layer 
of  tan  with  the  infuBÍon,  to  the  height  of  half  an  inch. 

Seoond  Series.  Third  ha£k. — The  fifth  bath  forms 
the  third  of  the  second  seríes. 

Sixth  ¿a¿&.— Oonsists  of  66  Ibs.  of  tan  to  110  Ibs.  of 
hides,  which  remain  in  it  about  ten  days,  and  are  taken 
out  and  drained  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  It  is 
well  to  observe  that  when  the  infusión  marks  more  than 
five  or  six  of  the  acid  hydrometer,  the  skins  should  be 
taken  out,  and  the  bath  reserved  for  others  which  are 
less  advanced  in  preparation. 

Faarth  ¿aí^.-.--The  sixth  bath,  like  the  fifth,  not  being 
unoccupied  soon  enough  to  answer  for  the  fourth  of  the 
second  seríes,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  with  fresh 
materíals,  like  No.  4.  It  will  then  be  the  sixth  of  the 
first  seríes  under  the  denomination  five. 

Fifth  bath. — There  being  no  further  danger  of  putre- 
faction  to  the  hides,  thej  can  now  remain  in  this  bath 
until  the  fifth  bath  of  the  first  seríes  is  fully  prepared. 

Seventh  bath. — Consists  of  bark  88  Ibs.  for  110  Ibs.  of 
hides,  which  should  remain  in  it  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
days,  or  until  the  liquid  marks  no  more  than  from  six 
to  seven  tenths  by  the  hydrometer.  After  that  time  it 
will  serve  for  the  second  set  of  skins.  When  the  hides 
are  taken  fin)m  this  bath  and  cut,  the  sections  will  show 
a  well-tanned  surface,  but  an  unchanged  interíor. 

Nearly  fifty  days  will  now  have  elapsed  since  the 
skins  were  placed  in  the  first  bath,  and  for  every  110 
Ibs.  of  hides,  385  Ibs.  of  bark  will  have  been  consumed. 
Supposing  now  that  1100  Ibs.  of  tan  are  used  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  tanning  that  weight  of  leather,  there 
21 
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will  stíll  remaín  717  Ibs.  io  be  mea  in  the  pits^  to  make 
the  expenditure  of  material  the  same  in  botib  processes. 
Sixth  bath. — ^The  seventh  bath  of  the  first  señes  is 
the  sixth  of  the  second;  but  the  author  legards  it  as  a 
matter  of  indifference^  whether  the  hides  are  at  once 
deposited  in  the  vats,  or  are  again  exposed  to  a  bath  of 
110  Ibs.  of  tan  to  an  equal  weight  of  leather. 

TANOTNG  IN  THE  VATS. 

Leprieur  uses  tan  well  mixed  with  water,  to  which 
sulphuric  add  has  been  added  in  the  proportions  before 
mentioned,  so  as  to  satúrate  the  potassa  of  the  bark.  A 
layer  of  this  mixture  is  deposited  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  yat,  a  hide  is  spread  out  upon  it,  and  the  stratificap 
tion  is  continued  in  this  way  until  the  vat  is  fiUed.  This 
last  hide  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  one  inch  of  the 
mixture;  a  sufficient  quantitj  of  water  to  rise  above  the 
surface  is  then  thrown  in,  and  weighted  planks  are  placed 
over  the  whole,  to  prevent  the  skins  firom  floating.. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  liquid  in 
the  vat  should  be  tested  every  three  or  four  days  with 
the  hydrometer,  so  as  to  ascertain  if  any  diminution 
of  strength  has  taken  place.  In  that  event  the  skins 
should  be  taken  out  and  deposited  in  another  vat.  For 
the  purpose  of  being  more  explicit  in  regard  to  the 
determinatíon  of  the  densitj  of  the  infusión,  Leprieur 
adds:  ^^Taking  into  consideratíon  the  fact  that  110  Ibs. 
of  good  tan,  fumish  1320  Ibs.  of  infusión,  marking  one 
degree  of  the  stróng  hydrometers,  and  ten  or  twelve 
tenths  of  the  acid  hydrometers  after  forty-eight  hours, 
it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  day  by  day  from  the  diminu- 
tion in  density  of  the  liquid,  how  much  of  the  tanning 
principie  has  been  absorbed  by  the  skins.    When  the 
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mfoBÍon  Í8  thus  diminished  in  strength  by  one-half,  it 
will  still  serve  for  other  processes,  and  another  eupply  of 
tan  can  be  given." 

We  abstain  from  referring  to  the  acceesoiy  circum- 
stances  whích  will  more  or  less  afifect  this  ab8oq)tion9  our 
intention  being  onlj,  as  throughout  this  account,  to  make 
known  tbe  details  of  the  author's  process,  as  given  by 
himself. 

First  Tanning  uf  Vát. — 100  parts  of  tan  for  every 
100  .parts  of  hides,  are  used  in  the  first  vat,  the  water 
being  mixed  as  before,  with  rather  more  than  nine  ounoes 
by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  skins  are  to  be  re- 
tained  in  this  first  vat  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days;  and 
besides  the  testing  of  the  liquor  by  the  hydrometer,  they 
ghould  be  cut  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  ascertain  what 
progress  the  tanning  has  made.  If  considerably  ad- 
vanced,  and  if  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  five  or  six  tenths, 
the  vat  should  be  ohanged. 

Segond  Sebies. — The  contents  of  the  first  vat  are  not 
exhausted,  but  fumish  a  strong  infusión  for  a  sixth  bath 
for  the  second  set  of  skins. 

Second  Tanning  in  the  Vat. — Consists  of  exposure 
of  100  parts  of  skins,  with  120  of  tan,  prepared  like  the 
preceding,  for  about  fifteen  days. 

First  Tanning  in  Vat. — The  preceding,  or  second  tan- 
ning of  the  first  seríes,  forms  the  first  tanning  of  the  se- 
cond series.  The  skins  taken  from  the  first  tanning  are 
then  exposed  to  the  second. 

Third  Tanning  in  Vat. — Consists  of  exposing  100 
parts  of  hides,  with  130  of  bark,  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days,  the  preparation  being  the  same  as  before. 
The  hides  taken  from  this  vat  should  be  carefuUy  exam- 
ined,  as  the  thinnest  ones  are  probably  tanned. 

Fourih  Tanning. — This  is  the  second  of  the  second 
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series.  140  paxts  of  tan,  for  100  of  hides  are  used  for 
from  fiñeen  to  twenty  dajs,  the  preparation  being  the 
same  as  before. 

Tkird  Tanning. — The  pveceding,  or  the  fourth  of  the 
first  series,  serves  as  the  third  for  the  second  series. 

Fifth  Ib/nnmg. — In  this  100  parts  of  hides  are  ex- 
posed  to  160  parts  of  tan,  for  from  twenty  to  thírty  days, 
this  quantitj  of  176  Ibs.  completing  the  1100  Ibs.  used 
for  the  first  series.  This  last  tamiing  is  seldom  con- 
sidered  necessarj  for  good  skins,  or  where  the  bark  is  of 
good  quality. 

Fomik  Tamimg. — This  is  the  fifth  for  the  first  series. 

If  at  the  end  of  twenty  days  the  tanning  is  not  found 
to  be  already  completed,  from  fífteen  to  twenty  days 
more  may  be  allowed  to  elapso  before  the  leather  is 
taken  out,  this  being  the  last  tanning  of  alL 

If  it  should  be  necessaiy  to  add  220  Ibs.  more  of  tan 
to  the  amount  already  used,  220  Ibs.  of  leather  would  be 
completely  tanned,  by  means  of  1650  Ibs.  of  bark. 

In  order  not  to  lose  time  in  the  series  of  complicated 
operations  of  this  process,  the  fresh  baths  and  vats  should 
be  prepared  a^  soon  as  the  operations  of  the  preceding 
ones  are  nearly  concluded. 

BXYDBW  OT  THE  QÜANTTnES  OF    TAN    EMPLOTED  IN  THE  FREOBDINa 
FROGESSBS  70R  TANNING  220  POUNDS  OF  LEATHER. 

Firat  Series. 

Tan  for  baths     .        .        •    385   1_.^„ 
Tanforpits        ...    716    /HOllbs. 

Second  Seriee. 
Tan  for  baths     .        .        .      88   1    qai  iba 


} 


Tanforpits       .        .        .176 
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According  to  Leprieur's  account,  stroDg  and  eupple 
hides  are  tanned  by  his  process,  in  from  100  to  130  days, 
middling  ones  in  150  days^  and  refractory  ones  in  about 
180  days.  Sometimes  a  sixth  tanning  is  required,  which 
will  not  much  increa^e  the  duration  or  expense  of  their 
preparation. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 
TANNDíG  WTTH  EXTRACT  OF  OAK-BAKK  OR  CATECHU. 

Burhrídg¿8  Proóeaa. — ^Burbridge  regulates  the  etrengüí 
of  the  extract  by  a  hydrometer,  eepecially  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  which  he  calis  a  harTcometer.  He  commences 
the  procesa  with  a  weak  solution  at  3^  of  his  meter,  and 
gradually  increases  its  forcé,  changing  it  three  times  a 
week,  until  a  strength  of  16^  or  20^  is  arrived  at. 

In  the  oíd  method,  tanners  are  usually  satisfied  if  forty 
parta,  by  weight,  of  hides  in  the  raw  state  are  not  dhnin- 
ished  more  than  one-half  after  a  year's  exposure  in  the 
yats.  But  an  equal  quantity,  tanned  by  Burbridge's  pro- 
cesa, is  found  to  weigh  twenty-four  parts  after  three 
months,  which  has  convinced  him  that  the  longer  expo- 
sure is  detrimental  to  the  leather.  He  does  not  consume 
more  tan  than  is  used  in  the  slower  methods,  four  parts 
being  generally  sufficient  to  tan  one  of  skins. 

Burbridge  has  also  proposed  to  substitute  the  térra 
japónica^  or  caiechu^  for  oak-bark.  Mr.  J.  Dauks  reported, 
in  the  year  1812,  to  the  East  India  Company,  that 
catechu  contained  ten  times  as  much  tanning  matter  as 
oak-bark,  and  the  Company,  induced  by  his  representa- 
tions,  made  every  effort  to  encourage  its  use;  but  all 
atttempts,  by  them  and  by  govemment,  to  make  it  take 
the  place  of  the  substance  in  common  use  have  failed. 
It  certainly  could  be  procured  at  a  much  lower  price 
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than  the  equivalent  amount  of  oak-bark;  therefore,  some 
practica!  objection  to  its  use,  of  which  we  are  ignorante 
must  have  prevented  its  adoption. 

John  Burbridge  proposes  to  reduce  the  time  of  tanning 
solé  leather  to  tiiree  or  four  months,  hj  the  use  of  oak- 
extracta  which  he  prepares  without  loss  in  ten  days. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 
HEMLOCK  TANNING. 

The  hemlock  foresta  of  New  York  and  northem  Penn- 
sylvania  are  very  extensiye,  and  the  readiness  and  chei^ 
nes8  with  which  the  bark  may  be  obtaíned  have  brought 
it  into  general  use,  in  those  States,  as  tanning  material. 
It  may  be  employed  alone,  or  in  combination  with  oak- 
bark.  The  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  who  is  the  most  skilful 
and  experíenced  manufacturer  of  leather  in  the  United 
States,  haa  kindly  fumished  me  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars  of  his  tanneries  at  Prattsville,  N.  Y.,  wherein  it 
is  used  to  the  extent  of  6000  cords  annually.  His  state- 
ment  is  so  full  and  comprehensive,  that  we  give  it  in 
the  original  language. 

^^My  tannery  is  an  immense  wooden  building,  530  feet 
in  length,  43  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  stories  and  a  half 
high.  Adjoining  the  centre  of  the  tannery,  are  two  bark 
sheds,  125  feet  long  by  24  wide;  and,  near  the  east  end 
of  the  tannery,  a  store-house  40  by  60.  On  the  same 
level,  100  feet  &om  the  tannery,  are  some  dozen  houses, 
built  in  a  Une  parallel  with  the  tannery,  for  the  con- 
venience  of  the  workmen.  The  main  road  through  the 
TÍUage  is  about  twelve  rods  distant,  and  parallel  with 
the  tannery.  Within  the  área  of  the  tannery  are  con- 
tained  300  vats,  tanning  over  60,000  sides  a  year,  with 
conductora  to  draw  the  Uquor  to  the  pump,  affording 
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about  46,000  cubic  feet  of  room  for  tanning  purposes, 
and  7640  in  the  beam-house.  A  large  wing,  40  by  80 
feet,  extending  over  tbe  stream,  contains  twelve  leaches, 
8ix  of  them  fumisbed  with  copper  heaters,  containing 
about  13,000  feet,  and  also  tbe  back  loft,  througb  whicb, 
in  the  eourse  of  the  jear,  passes  more  than  6000  cords 
of  bark.  The  milis  througb  whicb  it  is  ground«are  capa- 
ble  of  grinding  over  a  cord  of  bark  per  hour;  and  it  has 
connected  with  it  a  pump  of  sufficient  capacity  to  deliver 
1000  feet  of  ^  ooze,'  or  water  charged  with  tannin,  in  30 
minutes.  The  beam-house  contains  30  vats,  equivalent 
to  7640  cubic  feet.  It  has  connected  with  it  three  hide- 
mflls,'*'  for  sofbening  the  dry  Spanish  bidés,  and  two  roll- 

*  Hn>E-MiLL8^  OE  Fullino-Stogks. — These  machines  are  employed 
for  softening  the  hides,  and  thns,  by  bringing  them  as  nearlj  as  possible 
to  the  finesh  state,  to  fiícilitate  the  after  processes  of  depiktion  and  tanning. 

Moníer  and  Rat/^s  MxU. — Skins  with  the  hair  on  are  firet  soaked  in 
cold  water  for  fortj-eight  hours,  and  are  then  sabjected  to  the  action  of 
the  machine  for  an  honr  and  a  half ;  ezposure  for  which  time  is  generally 
snfficient  to  render  them  pliaUe.  Eight  or  ten  skins,  according  to  their 
sise  and  thickness,  are  generally  eontained  in  the  apparatas.  The  water 
is  then  allowed  to  drain  off,  a  sofficient  quantity  of  cream  of  lime  is 
ponred  in,  and  the  skins  are  beaten  again  for  fonr  hours,  when  they  are 
taken  ont  and  piled  np.  Añer  haying  been  left  to  drain  for  fire  honrs 
in  ihis  position,  they  are  again  fiílled  for  a  time  in  the  machine,  and  then 
are  depríred  of  their  hair  and  fleshed  by  the  workmen.  They  are  then 
beaten  for  an  honr  and  a  half  in  the  machine,  and  cleaned  and  soraped 
with  the  slate.  In  order  to  remore  the  lime,  some  of  which  still  re- 
mains  attached  to  the  skins,  they  are  now  soaked  in  water  containing 
one-hnndredth  part  of  sulphurio  add,  and,  after  being  eonstantly  stirred 
about  in  this  liquid  for  an  honr,  are  washed  and  rinsed  in  ninning  water. 

This  method  of  preparing  skins  for  tanning,  dispenses  with  the  laborions 
manipolatíons  to  which  they  are  commonly  sabjected,  and  presenres  their 
qnality,  not  injnred  as  they  are  in  the  cid  way,  by  the  hands  of  the 
workmen.  It  also  presents  the  additional  adrantage,  that  they  do  not 
reqnire  the  long  ezposore  to  the  action  of  lime,  which  is  so  apt  to  injnre 
their  tissae. 
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ing  machines,  capable  of  rolling  600  sides  of  leather  per 
day.    Outside  of  the  building,  but  connected  with  ihe 

Deicríptwn  of  ihu  machiney  a$  ü  ha»  bem  xmproved,  adarffedf  amd 
prepared  for  the  JuUing  ofhoSh  tmaü  and  large  thins, 
Fig.  109.  Side  elevation. 
Rg.  110.  Front  tícw. 
Fig.  111^  Plan. 

Fig.  109. 


(a.)  Trough  in  which  the  skins  are  placed. 

(¿.)  Upright  rífiing  above  the  trough,  and  sapporting  the  leyera  (c) 
near  its  npper  extremity,  where  they  are  attached  to  a  croespieoe  (d). 

(e.)  Wedge  preeeing  apon  the  upright  (jb)j  and  giving  it  Üke  necesaarj 
inolination. 

(/.)  Malleta  or  hammers  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  levers  (c), 
and  acting  upon  the  skins  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  troogh  (a),  formed 
by  the  curved  line  Been  at  (g). 

(h.)  Wedgea  arranged  so  as  to  keep  the  mallets  inclined  in  the  proper 
direction  to  the  curve  (^)  of  the  trough. 

(i.)  Other  wedgee  aerving  the  same  purpose. 

(A;).  Two  curved  iq^ights  rising  aboye  Üie  trough  and  preyentíng  the 
malleto  from  ewaying. 
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beam-house  by  an  underground  communication,  are  eight 
stone  sweat-pitSy  with  pointed  arches  and  flues.     The 

(l.)  Grofispieoe  aniting  the  uprights  (k), 

(m.)  Vertical  wheel,  or  turnstile,  with  fonr  arma,  the  azis  (n)  of  which 
turna  in  the  uprights  (k)y  and  is  the  shan  for  the  cords  (o)  which  keep 
the  mallets  suspended. 

Fig.  110. 


(j).)  Wheel  tumed  by  a  stream  or  &11  of  water,  its  axle  {q)  carrying 
cams  (r),  which^  in  tuming,  altemately  ndse  and  lower  the  mallets  (/). 

Fig.  111. 


a 


I 


-^ 
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pins  are  of  the  moBt  approved  size,  being  in  área  10  feet 
by  14,  and  ín  depth  8  feet^  with  a  spiing  of  water  at  one 
comer. 

There  are  some  reoent  improvements^  in  Monier  and  Bay'a  procesa, 
which  refer  to  pressing  the  skins,  to  the  liqoid  in  which  they  are  raüed, 
and  to  their  liming. 

Since  pare  water  is  a  solvent,  and  ia  capable  of  injoring  the  qnality  of 
the  leather,  if  left  for  too  long  a  time  in  contact  with  the  tiaaaea  of  the 
akins,  it  ia  evident  that,  if  the  latter  are  entirely  deprired  of  it  before 
being  placed  in  the  infusión  of  bark,  their  complete  tanning  will  be 
much  facilitated  and  hastened.  To  secure  thia  deairable  reaolt,  añer 
haying  been  perfectly  cleaned,  acraped,  and  linaed,  they  are  to  be  sub- 
jected  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  common  preaa,  which  deprivea  them  of 
nearly  all  their  free  watery  contenta.  After  thia  oompreaaion,  they  are 
then  depoaited  in  a  vat  containing  weak  tan  infusión,  are  left  in  it  for 
aiz  daya,  are  taken  out  and  again  pressed,  and  then  depoaited  in  a  Yat 
containing  a  atronger  infuaion,  which  ia  kept  of  nniform  atrength  for  a 
period  of  ten  days.    At  the  end  of  thia  time  they  are  taken  out,  preaaed 

Fig.  112. 
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"  Since  I  first  commenced  business,  the  gain  of  weight 
in  converting  hides  into  leather^  has  been  increased  nearly 
50  per  cent.  That  is,  that  from  a  quarter  to  a  third 
more  leather  can  now  be  obtaíned  from  a  given  quantity 
of  hideSy  than  at  the  tune  when  I  leamed  my  trade  at 
my  father's  tannery,  conducted  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
8ome  40  years  ago. 

"  The  great  improvement  in  weight  seems  to  have  been 
gained  by  the  judícious  use  of  strong  liquors,  or  ^ooze/ 
obtained  from  finely-ground  bark,  and  by  skilful  tanning. 

^'  The  loBS  and  wastage  upon  hides,  from  háir,  flesh,  &c., 
may  be  estimated  at  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  In  order 
to  produce  heavy  weights^  the  hides  should  not  be  re- 
duced  too  low  in  the  beam-house^  and  should  be  tanned 

for  the  last  time,  and  then  placed  in  pita  in  the  ordinary  waj,  to  remain 
in  ihem  for  from  two  to  three  months,  according  to  their  thickness  and 
size.  Insteady  however,  of  filling  up  the  pita  with  pnre  water,  or  a  weak 
tan  liqnor,  which  maj  both  retard  the  operation  and  injure  the  akins,  it 
is  recommended  to  use  a  concentrated  infusión  of  bark  alone. 

The  fulling-mill  used  in  the  American  tanneries  is  similar  in  construo- 
tion  to  the  preceding.  The  drawing  (Fig.  112),  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted  to  the  Messrs.  Wiltse,  machinists,  represents  the  machine  upon 
the  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  If  driven  by  an  engine  or 
by  a  belt,  the  wheels  H  and  i¡  with  the  pulley  «7,  are  used.  When  water- 
power  is  employed,  ihey  are  replaoed  by  a  water-wheel  Ky  built  upon 
the  same  shan  A.  The  width  of  the  wheel  should  be  four  feet,  and  it 
should  run  at  the  rate  of  twenty  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  hammers  Cj  of  the  mili  are  seoured  in  the  arms  Dy  which,  by 
coming  in  contaot,  at  their  lower  ends,  with  the  tappets  By  receive  motion. 
The  upper  ends  of  the  arms  are  hung,  and  work  on  the  nozzle-pin  2/, 
which  pasees  through  the  back-piece  Ey  of  the  stock-frame  E  F, 

Isaac  S.  Hershey  (Fatení  Office  Repori^  1849,  p.  816)  has  patented  a 
machine  for  softening  hides,  which  consists  of  right  and  left  revolving 
helical  breakers  or  fluted  rollers. 

Either  of  these  machines  will  perform  work  much  more  rapidly  and 
satís&otorily  than  it  was  formerly  done  by  the  tedious  and  laborious  pro- 
cesa of  treading  the  hides  under  feet 
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quickly  with  good  strong  liquors,  particularlj  in  the 
latter  stage  of  the  operatíon.  To  green  hides^  particu- 
larly,  nothing  can  be  more  injuríous  than  to  suffer  them 
to  remaíii  too  long  ín  weak  '  ooze/  They  become  too 
much  reduced,  grow  soft,  flat,  and  flabbj,  lose  a  portion 
of  their  gelatine,  and  reñíae  to  ^plump  up/ 

^^On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  efEbcts  of  an  early 
application  of  'ooze/  that  is  too  strong  and  too  warm,  to 
green  hides,  is  very  injuríous.  It  contracts  the  surface, 
fíbres  of  the  skin,  tanning  at  once  the  ext^mal  layers  ao 
^dead/  as  it'is  termed,  as  to  shut  up  the  pores,  and  pre- 
vent  the  tannin  from  penetratíng  the  interior.  This 
renders  the  leather  harsh  and  brittle.  It  will  from  this 
be  seen  that,  in  the  question  of  the  proper  strength  of 
liquor  alone,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
judgment  and  the  most  extensive  experience.  In  the 
impossibility  of  adapting  fíxed  rules  to  the  innumerable 
variety  of  cases,  nothing  can  be  depended  upon  but  the 
judgment  of  the  practica!  tanner. 

^^  In  soñening  hides,  and  preparing  them  for  the  pro- 
cess  of  tanning,  a  great  deal  also  depends  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  person  superintending  the  operation,  inas- 
much  as  the  diversities  in  the  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  hides  render  it  impossible  to  subject  them  to  anything 
more  than  a  general  mode  of  treatment. 

"  In  *  sweating,'  the  character  of  the  hides,  and  the 
temperature,  are  essential,  but  ever-varing  considerations. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  milder  the  process  of 
preparing  the  hides  for  the  bark,  the  better.  Unneces- 
sarily  severe  or  prolonged  treatment  is  inevitably  at- 
tended  with  a  loss  of  gelatine,  and  a  consequent  loss  of 
weight  and  strength  in  the  leather.  Too  high  a  temper- 
ature is  particularly  to  be  ayoided.  In  almost  every  lot 
of  hides,  particularly  Oronocos,  however,  there  are  gene- 
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rally  some  that  prove  very  intractable— resisting  all  the 
ordinary  modes  of  softeníng.  For  such,  a  solution  of 
asheBy  potash,  or  even  common  salt^  will  be  found  to  be 
beneficial;  and  peculiarly  so  in  hot  weather.  As  I  have 
Sfiúd,  no  precise  rule  can  be  gíven  as  to  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  preliminarj  process  of  soaking  and 
^  sweating/  so  much  depending  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
hides,  and  the  temperature  at  which  these  operatíons  are 
conducted. 

"The  following  table  may,  however,  be  found  useful  in 
conveying  an  approximation  to  a  definite  idea  of  the 
practice  in  my  tannery. 


TEMPESATUaS. 

SOAKDVO. 

40O 

60» 

60*» 

70» 

Buya. 

Days. 

IXaye. 

Days. 

Baenoe  Ayres  hides 

.     10tol2 

8tol2 

6to    8 

8  to6 

Garthagena  and  Lagoaira 

.       8tol2 

7to    9 

6to    7 

2to3 

HWBATINa. 

Buenos  Ayres  hides 

.    15to20 

12tol6 

8tol2 

2to8 

.    15to20 

loto  15 

6to    8 

2to8 

"  I  would  here  remark  that  I  changed  the  process  from 
liming  to  sweating,  for  the  solé  leather,  in  1836 — the 
only  change  in  tanning  I  have  made  for  twenty  years; 
and  for  heavy  solé  leather,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  quite 
as  good  as  liming  if  not  better,  and  somewhat  cheaper; 
besides  yielding  a  greater  gain  of  weight,  and  when  well 
tanned^  making  leather  more  impervious  [to  water. 
Liming  and  *bating/  however,  for  upper  and  light 
leather,  is  preferable;  and,  if  the  same  improvements 
faad  been  adopted  with  the  lime  process,  of  strong  liquor 
and  quick  tanning,  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  the  same 
results  would  not  have  been  attained. 

"Salted  hides  do  not  require  more  than  two-thirds  the 
time  to  soak ;  but  generally  rather  longer  to  sweat.    Aíter 
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the  hides  are  prepared  for  tanning,  the  next  prooess  is 
what  is  commonly  called  ^handling/  which  should  be 
performed  two  or  three  times  a  daj  in  a  weak  ^ooze/  until 
the  grain  is  colored.  New  liquors,  or  a  mixture  of  new 
and  oíd,  are  preferable  for  Spanish  or  dry  hides — oíd 
liquor  for  slaughter.  They  are  then^  after  a  fortnight, 
laid  away  in  bark^  and  changed  once  in  two  or  four 
weeks,  until  tanned.  Much  care  and  judgment  are 
necessary  in  proportioning  the  continually  increasing 
strength  of  the  liquors  to  the  requirements  of  the 
leather  in  the  different  stages  of  this  process. 

^'  The  liquors  should  also  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
within  certain  limits,  but  ought  never  to  exceed  a  tem- 
perature  of  eighty  degrees ;  in  fact,  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature  is  the  máximum  point^  if  the  liquor  is  very 
strong;  too  high  a  heat,  with  a  liquor  too  strongly 
charged  with  the  tanning  principie,  being  invariably 
injurious  to  the  Ufe  and  color  of  the  leather.  From  this 
it  would  seem,  that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
process  of  tanning,  and  that  we  cannot  make  up  for  the 
want  of  it  by  increasing  the  strength  of  liquor,  or  rais- 
ing  the  temperature  at  which  the  process  is  conducted, 
any  more  than  we  can  fatten  an  ox  or  horse  by  giving 
him  more  than  he  can  eat. 

^^  I  have  mentioned  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from 
too  strong  a  solution  of  the  active  principie  of  the  bark ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  too  weak  solutions  is  to  be 
avoided.  Hides  that  are  treated  with  liquor  below  the 
proper  strength  become  much  relaxed  in  their  texture, 
and  lose  a  portion  of  their  gelatine.  The  leather  neces- 
sarily  loses  in  weight  and  compactness,  and  is  much 
more  porous  and  pervious  to  water.  The  warmer  these 
weak  solutions  are  applied,  the  greater  is  this  loss  of 
gelatine.    To  ascertain  whether  a  portion  of  weak  liquor 
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contains  any  gelatine  in  solution,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
strain  a  líttle  of  it  into  a  glass,  and  then  add  a  small 
quantity  of  a  stronger  liquor.  The  excess  of  tanning  in 
the  strong,  seizing  upon  the  díssolved  gelatine  in  the 
weak  liquor,  will  combine  with  it^  and  be  precipitated 
in  flakes,  of  a  dark  curdled  appearance,  to  the  bottom. 
At  the  Prattsville  Tannery,  the  greatest  strength  of 
liquor  used  for  handling,  as  indicated  by  Pike's  bark- 
ometer,*  is  sixteen  degrees;  of  that  employed  in  laying 


*  HrDROiiSTER. — ^A  hjdrometer  is  a  convenient  apparatos  for  aaoer- 
taining  readily  the  density  or  strength  of  liqoids.      That  referred  to 
aboye  has  been  styled  by  its  maker  (W.  Pike,  of  New  York)  a  hark- 
ometeTy  becanse  it  is  specially  adapted  to  testing  the  strength  of  bark 
lyes.     Its  form  and  the  manner  of  nsing  it  are  repre- 
sentedbyFig.  118.     It  ismadewhollyof  glass;  a^d, 
being  the  stem,  inclosing  a  gradnated  paper  ecale  ^  b, 
a  spherícal  bnlb ;  and  o,  a  smaller  bolb  at  its  base,  con- 
taining  qoicksilYer  or  shot,  whioh  serves  as  balkst  to 
retain  the  instnunent  in  a  vertical  position  in  the 
liqnid.      The  scale  on  the  stem  is  equally  divided 
into  five  or  ten  wide  spaces,  and  each  of  these  again 
sabdivided  into  ten  narrow  spaces.     The  zero  point 
of  the  scale  is  made  by  plnnging  the  instnunent  in 
distilled  water  at  68^  F.,  and  adding  mercnry  to  the 
bolb  nntil  it  sinks  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  stem  a. 
A  solntion  of  ten  parts  of  bark  in  ninety  parts  of 
distilled  water  having  been  made,  the  hydrometer  is 
then  plonged  in  the  liquor,  and  the  point  to  which  it 
sinks  therein,  say  bj  is  carefully  and  aocnrately  marked 
npon  the  scale,  and  rated  as  10  compared  with  the 
zero  point.     Each  of  the  grand  divisions,  conse- 
qnently,  represents  ten  per  cent,  of  bark,  and  each  of 
the  smaller  ones  or  snbdivisions  corresponda  with  one 
per  cent,  of  bark.     It  is  very  easy,  therefore,  after  having  determined 
the  length  of  the  stem  from  zero,  which  sinks  in  a  normal  solution  of 
bark,  to  apportion  ¿he  rest  of  it  with  the  úi  of  a  pair  of  dividen ;  so 
that  every  interval  thos  apportioned  shall  be  eqoal  to  that  fixed  by  ex- 

22 
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away,  the  greatest  strength  vanes  fix)m  thirty  to  fortj- 
five  degrees. 

"Afterthe  leather  has  been  thoroughly  tanned  and 
rinsed,  or  scrubbed  by  a  brusb  machine  or  broom,  it  will 
tend  very  much  to  improve  its  color  and  pliability  to 
stack  it  up  in  piles,  and  allow  it  to  sweat  until  it  becomes 
a  little  slippery  from  a  kind  of  mucus  that  collects  upon 
its  surface.  A  little  oil  added  to  ibis  stage  of  the  procesa, 
or  just  before  rolling,  is  found  to  be  very  useful. 

"  Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  admission  of  air  in 
drying  when  first  hung  up  to  dry.  No  more  air  than  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  sides  from  moulding,  should  be 
allowed.  Too  much  air,  or,  in  other  words,  if  dried  too 
rapidly  in  a  current  of  air,  will  injure  the  color,  giving 
a  darker  hue,  and  rendering  the  leather  harsh  and  brittle. 
To  insure  that  the  thick  parts,  or  butts,  shall  roll  smooth 
and  even  with  the  rest  of  the  piece,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  leather  should  be  partially  dried  before  wetting  down 
for  rolling,  and  that,  when  wet  down,  it  should  lay  long 
enough  for  every  side  to  become  equally  damp  throughout. 

"  The  following  table,  condensed  from  the  tanning  records 
of  200,000  hides,  exhíbits  the  time  required  to  tan  the 

peñment.  When,  therefore,  this  instrament  sínks  into  a  bark  liquor  to 
twenty  degrees,  thirty,  or  anj  other  degree,  the  number  indioates  the 
percentage  of  tanning  forcé.  It  is  neoessary  to  observe  that  this  in- 
strament is  applicable  only  XñfreMy  made  liquors;  for  otherwise,  con- 
fusión and  want  of  confídence  might  ensue  apon  finding  that  it  sinks, 
sometimes,  to  a  corresponding  degree  in  spent  liquor.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  alterations  which  tanning  liquors  undergo  duríng  ose 
and  ezposure,  may  not  diminish  their  density,  though  they  impair  or 
destroy  their  tanning  power. 

Baumé's  hydrometer,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  throughout  this 
book,  is  similarly  constructed,  but  with  scales,  differing  in  graduation 
with  the  kinds  of  liquid  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  For  full  descriptions 
of  these  instruments,  see  Efncydoipedia  of  Chemiztry^  p.  717,  and 
Morfit's  Applied  Chemütryy  p.  296. 
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various  descriptions  of  hides  at  my  establishment,  during 
a  períod  of  four  years — ^it  will  be  seen  that  the  same 
descriptions  of  hides  require  different  times  in  different 
years.  This  is  owing  mainly  to  the  difference  in  the 
temperature  and  weather  of  the  several  seaaons,  and  the 
quantity  of  sides  and  strength  of  liquor  in  the  yats,  and 
parÜy  to  the  different  conditions  and  qualities  of  the 
different  lots  of  the  same  description  of  hides. 


Noof 

Tbne  of  tamdiig. 

ridM. 

mo.    di. 

1841— San  Juan         ....    7,500 

4    20 

Orinoco    . 

.    8,500 

6    16 

« 

.     1,900 

6 

« 

.    9,000 

6    10 

Lagnaiía  . 

.  22,000 

7    15 

Orinoco    . 

.    6,500 

5    15 

Matamoras 

.    1,100 

6 

(( 

.    2,300 

6    20 

San  Joan 

.    6,500 

4    16 

Montevideo 

.    6,800 

4 

1842— Hondonuí 

.    3,600 

6    20 

Buenos  Ajíes 

.  10,500 

6    10 

Ohagres    . 

.        .    1,700 

•6 

1843— Orinoco    . 

.    1,100 

5 

Montevideo 

.    2,700 

6 

Bio  Grande 

.    5,800 

4    20 

1844— Bnenos  Ajíes 

.    6,500 

6    20 

Orinoco    . 

.    6,400 

7 

Galifoinia 

.    1,200 

6    20 

Buenos  Ajíes 

.        .       900 

7    10 

« 

.    6,600 

5    10 

1846-Orinoco    . 

.    1,600 

4    20 

Bio  Grande 

.    2,100 

5 

« 

.    4,000 

5    10 

Orinoco    . 

.    2,800 

6    10 

Lagoain  . 

.    6,100 

7 

Ko  Grande 

.    1,100 

7 

Bnfblo    . 

.    2,000 

5 

Buenos  Ajíes 

.    2,000 

6 

Bio  Grande 

.    8,500 

6    10 
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•^  From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  the  average  time 
of  tanning  in  1842,  was  fíve  months  and  seventeen  days; 
of  1843,  five  months  and  twenty-two  days;  of  1844,  six 
months;  and  of  1845,  six  months  and  eleven  days. 
Average  of  the  whole  time,  five  months  and  twenty-seven 
days.  The  average  weight  of  the  leather  was  over 
eighteen  and  one-half  pounds  per  side.  This,  according 
to  the  best  authoríties  we  have  at  hand,  is  considerably 
below  the  time  employed  in  England.  There,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  eight  and  ten  months  to  be  em- 
ployed in  tanning  a  stock  of  leather,  and  some  of  the 
heaviest  leather,  it  is  said,  takes  even  fourteen  and  eight- 
een months.  Soch  deliberation  undoubtedly  insures  a 
fine  quality  of  leather,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  not  a  great  loss  of  weight — a  bss  of  interest  on 
capital,  and  in  consequence  an  unnecessary  enhancement 
of  price,  which  does  not  suit  the  American  market. 

^^  In  order  to  show  the  amount  of  business  done,  I  have 
carefully  coUected  and  tabularízed,  from  my  books,  the 
followin^  statistics  of  the  *  Prattsville  Tannery'  for  twenty 
years,in  tanning  about  1,000,000  sides  of  solé  leather: — 


Statitífcz  ofAe  PrcUttviUe  Tannery  for  twenty  yearn — varwus  materíah 
nsed  and  labor  empkjyed. 

8,666  acres  of  bark  land — 10  square  miles,  18  cords  to  the 

acre— 120,000;  at  W  per  cord             ....  $360,000 

No.  of  days*  work  peeling  and  piling  do.           ...  118,555 

4  trees  to  the  cord 475,200 

120,0001oad8,  or  cords— 264,000,000  Ibs.        .        .        .  182,000 

1,444  acres  of  wood  land— 32,000  loads,  or  cords,  wortli   .  82,000 

85,380  busfaels  of  oats,  2,6  per  boshel      ....  41,967 

1,200  tons  of  hay  at  $8  per  ton 9^600 

813,000  days'  work  in  tannery— 1,000  years*  labor  at  $14 

permonth $162,000 

Boardat  $1,50  per  week        ....        78,000 

240,000 
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600,000  Mdes,  weighing  15,000,000  Ibs-         .        .        .  1,750,000 

Cartage,  5,700  Ibads  of  2,600  Ibs.  each  (one  pair  horses). 

1,000,000  aides  solé  leaüier,  ai  18  Iba.  per  aide                .  18,000,000 

Hides  and  leather,  togeüier 83,000,000 

Goat  of  carting 52,800 

8,000  Iba.  per  load  of  leaiher,  one  pair  of  horses      $6,000 
2,600  Ibs.  per  load  of  hides,  one  pair  of  horses  5,700 

11,700 

Freight  of  hides  and  leather  between  New  York  and  Cat- 

skill 30,000 

Equal  to  118,000,000  leather,  at  7  cts.  per  pound     .  3,060,000 

Loat  and  wom  out  abont  100  horses,  at  $75  each       .        .  7,500 

Goat  of  wagons,  at  $250  per  jear              ....  5,000 

Insnranoe  on  stock 12,000 

Yearlj  expenses 800,000 

Total  expenses,  about 6,000,000 

"And,  in  justice  to  my  workmen,  I  ought  to  say,  with- 
out  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  or  ever  having  a  side  of 
leather  stolen. 

"A  glance  at  this  table  will  at  once  convince  any  one 
that  the  advantages  of  such  an  establishment  are  not' 
confined  to  the  amount  of  valué  produced.  The  labor 
employed  directly  or  indirectly  may  be  set  down  at  two 
hundred  men  daily.  The  ramified  branches  of  businees 
and  trade  that  it  fosters ;  the  comfort,  refínement,  and 
intelligence  of  which  it  becomes  the  centre;  and  its  final 
influence  upoh  the  growth  and  populousness  of  the  sur- 
rounding  district,  cannot,  I  think,  be  too  highly  estimated. 
The  following  table  shows  but  one  single  item — ^the 
amount  of  labor  employed  within  the  walls,  or  that  which 
is  directly  and  ímmedíately  employed  in  the  process  of 
tanning ;  but^  from  a  comparative  inspection  of  it,  and 
the  table  aboye,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount 
of  labor  indirectly  engaged. 
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Average  nwnber  o/men  tmpljoyed  <U  Ae  ISuUmBe  Tannery  tkraughcut 
the  year  wük  their  respective  wagee  per  month. 

BeamrJumte, 

Ko.  of  handB.        Pay  per  xnontiL 

Foreman 1  132  132 

Ghorsemen 2  12andboard6,    86 

Beamsmen 12  14  ''180 


In  the  Tard. 


Foreman 

Handling  and  laying  awaj 

Brnshing  leather 

Nightman  to  leechea 

Grínding  bark  by  day   . 

Grinding  bark  by  night 

Wheeling  bark 

Filllng  and  pitching  leeches 


1 

8 
6 
1 
1 
1 
4 
8 


Drying  Loft. 

Foreman 1 

Sponger 1 

Bollera 2 

Hanging  np  and  taking  down  leather  2 


50  50 

12andboard6, 144 


12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
24 


20 
12 
15 
12 


u 


72 
18 
18 
20 
72 
60 


26 
18 
42 
86 


Foreman  oat  doors 
Carpenter    . 
Teamsten    . 


Jdise^laneous. 

.      1 

1 

.    12 


Total 

500  oords  of  bark  at  13  per  cord 
Garta^,  repairs,  Sus.  ¿k. 


Grand  total  per  month 


58 


41 
89 
11 


13120 


'*  In  the  following  table,  I  have  gíven  a  condensed  view 
of  the  operations  at  my  taimery  duríng  fiye  jears: — 
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No.  ofMdM  re- 

oeiTed  at  th« 

tannery. 

Weight  of 
bidea. 

CarUgein 
New  Tork. 

CommiadoDS. 

Total  Talue 
of  bidés. 

1841 
1842 
1643 
1844 
1845 

Total 

80,984 
27,194 
28,433 
86,839 
20,556 

724,168 
601,595 
630,192 
812,403 
460,798 

1291  47 

275  89 
213  24 

276  28 
154  17 

♦5701  47 
8938  30 
4425  64 
5718  86 
2920  25 

•108,758  06 

82,705  01 

78,198  03 

100,982  60 

51,176  60 

144,006 

3,229,155 

11211  05 

122,904  02 

1421,810  52 

Leather  retumed  to  New  Tork. 

Sid«s. 

Fonncb. 

ÁTersge 
weight 
p«r  Bidé. 

ÁTerage 

net 

price. 

Commisdona. 

Net  proceeds. 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

Total 

61,729 
54,323 
56,742 
73,590 
40,891 

1,211,8561 
995,057* 
1,061,523* 
1,310,779 
737,789 

29.63 
18.32 
18.71 
17.81 
18.03 

14  44 
13  93 
13  69 
12  55 
11  16 

17352  24 
5827  08 
6053  42 
6895  25 
8420  57 

$175,018  54 

138,581  05 

144,331  88 

164,517  58 

81,595  26 

287,275  5,316,789 

18.61 

113  84 

$29,548  66 

$704,044  21 

^^  The  tonning  of  leather,  more  than  almost  any  other 
manufacture,  is  a  chemical  procesa,  the  euccess  of  which 
depends  abnost  whoUy  upon  the  skíll  and  judgment  with 
which  its  complicated  manipulations  are  conducted.  To 
attain  the  requisite  ekill  in  thelaboratory  of  the  chemist, 
is  evidently  impossible ;  it  can  only  be  acquired  in  the 
tanning  itself,  by  long  and  careful  attention  and  ob- 
servation. 

"  The  foUowing  tables  present  some  facts  which  may 
be  of  general  interest. 
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1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

2151 
2305 
8118 
2984 
8089 

48,130 
53,172 
59,283 
59,675 
50,514 

22  i 

23 

19 

20 

161 

6594 
5686 
4991 
6276 
6207 

71 
9 
10 
9 
9t 

18,647 

270,774 

20 

29,752 

9 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

897 
500  . 
496 
558 
590 

3573 
4500 
4464 
5022 
5310 

50,808 
50,947 
50,750 
56,096 
57,601 

901,296 
815,152 
812,000 
945,221 
1,009,609 

2541 

22,869 

266,202 

4,483,378 

"Note. — ^Column  1,  shows  the  number  of  days*  work 
in  the  beam-House;  2,  number  of  sides  worked  in;  3, 
average  per  man  per  day ;  4,  number  of  days'  work  grind- 
ing  bark  and  tanning;  5,  average  per  man  per  day;  6, 
number  of  leeches;  7,  cords  of  bark  used,  at  nine  cords 
per  leech ;  8,  sides  of  leather  tanned ;  9,  pounds  of  leather 
tanned  out. 

"  The  labor  in  the  loft  and  peeling  bark  during  the 
above  five  years,  was  8820  days.  One  man  will  work 
ihrough  the  beam-house  in  one  year  6260  sides.  One 
man  will  tan  and  finish  2228  sides.  One  cord  of  bark 
tans  196  pounds. 

"The  question  has  been  frequently  asked  me,  how 
long  does  it  take  to  tan  solé  leather?  I  answer,  from 
four  to  six  months,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  üquor 
and  number  of  sides  in  the  vats;  and  the  quicker  tanned 
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the  better.  I  would  here  remark,  that  several  considera- 
tíons  must  be  noticed  in  order  to  meet  the  questions 
understandingly,  and — 

"1.  I  should  say  that  the  weight  of  the  hides,  every 
one  knows,  if  heavy,  requires  more  time  than  if  compara- 
tively  light. 

"  2.  If  the  hides  are  fresh,  they  are  capable  of  being 
properly  soñened,  and,  if  so,  the  procesa  of  tanning  may 
be  completed  much  sooner  than  in  the  case  of  oíd  and 
hard  hides,  that  cannot  be  softened  with  the  same  facility. 

^'3.  If  the  hides  have  sufficient  room  in  the  vats,  so  ds 
not  to  lay  crowded,  they  will  tan  much  faster. 

'^4.  As  the  tanning  advances,  the  liquor  should  be 
renewed  seasonably,  and  its  strength  increased  in  a  ratio 
proportionate  to  each  stage  of  tanning. 

"  5.  The  question — ^is  the  leather  to  be  tanned  so  as  to 
barely  pass  in  market,  or  to  be  well  prepared,  so  as  to 
make  fírm  and  solid  leather?  involves  a  consideration  of 
much  importance." 
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TANNING  WTTH  MTRTLE.    (VACdNIüM  MTRTILUS.) 

Rapénius,  a  tanner  of  Bem-Castel,  upon  the  Moselle, 
has  discovered  that  excellent  leather  can  be  made  by 
tanning  with  the  myrtle  plant.  This  is  collected  with 
the  greatest  advantage  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  because 
it  can  be  diied  and  ground  the  most  easily  at  that  time. 
Three  and  a  half  parts  by  weight  of  this  substance  will 
tan  perfectly  one  part  of  leather,  while  six  parts  of  oak- 
bark  are  required  for  the  samé  quantity.  The  use  of 
this  material,  it  is  said,  enables  tanners  to  prepare  leather 
in  four  months  less  than  the  usual  time.  The  commis- 
sion  appointed  at  Tréves  to  examine  the  leather  made 
by  this  process,  reported  that  they  had  never  seen  a 
better  produet,  and  that  each  pair  of  shoes  made  with  it 
would  lást  two  months  longer  than  one  made  from  com- 
mon  leather;  also,  that  the  skin  from  the  neck,  which  is 
ordinarily  so  difficult  to  work  up,  became  as  strong  and 
elastic  as  other  parts  when  thus  prepared.  The  myrtle 
should  not  be  puUed  up,  but  cut  off,  so  that  the  roots 
may  reproduce  the  foUowing  year.  When  cut,  it  is  not 
injured  by  water,  while  oak-bark  loses  ten  per  cent,  in 
valué  by  exposure  to  moisture. 
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TANNING  WITH  GRAPE-SKINS. 


Nachette^  in  a  letter  to  the  editora  of  the  Joumcd  of 
Pharrruiun/y  August,  1829,  announced  that  a  chemíst  near 
Narbonne  had  proposed  to  substitute  grape-stalks  and 
skins  for  oak-bark  in  tanning. 

To  use  his  own  words:  "Many  chemists  have  long 
sought  for  Bome  economical  substituto  for  oak-bark,  but 
no  one  has  before  thought  of  employing  for  this  purpose 
the  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes. 

"Struck  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  oíd  method,  in 
regard  to  time  and  expense  of  material,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  this  subject;  and,  having  prepared  skins 
for  tanning  by  the  ordinary  processes,  he  placed  them  in 
vats  filled  with  the  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes — ^previously 
distilled,  so  as  to  save  the  small  amount  of  alcohol  re- 
maining  in  them — and  allowed  them  to  remain  thus 
surrounded  for  fix)m  thirty-five  to  forty-five  days,  which 
time  he  found  amply  sufficient.  The  advantages  of  pre- 
paring  leather  in  this  way  are  the  following:  1.  Much 
less  time  is  required  for  the  completion  of  the  process. 
2.  A  refuse  material,  abundant  in  some  localities,  is  sub- 
stituted  for  the  expensive  oak-bark.  3.  A  leather  is 
procured  which  possesses  an  agreeable  but  only  slightly- 
perceptible  odor,  instead  of  having  the  rank,  unpleasant 
smell  of  thtft  prepared  with  tan,  which  imprégnales  the 
persons  and  clothes  of  all  those  engaged  in  its  manufac- 
ture. 4.  Experience  has  pro  ved  that  it  is  leather  of  the 
best  possible  quality,  shoes  made  of  it  lasting  twice  as 
long  as  those  prepared  with  ordinary  leather." 
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TANNING  WITH  STATICE,  OR  MARSH  ROSEHARY. 

Tourners  experiments  and  procesa  for  taiming  skins 
by  means  of  statice-root,  which  we  shall  now  give  in 
detall,  are  extracted  from  a  paper  written  by  him  on 
the  subject. 

'^M.  Gayraud  and  I  commenced  an  experiment  with 
an  ox-hide,  while  Messrs.  Malaret,  tanners  and  curriers, 
of  the  same  town,  undertook  to  prepare  some  goat-skins. 

"Gayraud  foUowed  the  same  course  in  preparing  the 
hide  as  with  the  bark  of  the  root  of  kermes-oak,  except 
that  he  divided  it  into  two  exactly  equal  portions,  and 
tanned  one  with  statice  and  the  other  with  the  root  of 
the  kermes-oak,  in  order  to  determine  what  difference  in 
weight  would  be  produced  by  the  different  materíals. 

"  Six  months  had  elapsed,  when  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther  produced  in  the  statice  liquor  so  active  a  fermentar 
tion  as  to  burst  the  containing  vessel  and  spill  the 
contents,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  carry  out  fuUy 
this  first  experiment  The  tannin,  however,  had  pene- 
trated  nearly  to  the  centre,  and  the  thinner  parts  were 
already  perfectly  tanned,  and  probably  an  additional 
exposure  of  only  two  months  would  have  completed  its 
conversión  into  leather.  This  leather  was  given  to  M. 
Camp,  master  shoemaker  of  the  town,  who  asserted, 
after  thorough  examination,  that  it  was  of  the  very  best 
quality.  The  Messrs.  Malaret  also  declared  their  method 
of  tanning  the  goainskins  to  be  superior  to  that  with 
oak-bark. 

"I  then  succeeded  in  tanning  perfectly,  in  one  year, 
a  piece  of  a  thick  Buenos  Ayres  hide,  which  would  have 
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required  exposure  for  at  least  eighteen  months  in  the 
ordinary  way, 

"  These  Buccessful  resulta  led  to  experiments  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  M.  Gayraud  commenced  the  tanning  of  more 
than  a  hundred  horse-hide?^  and  of  fifty  importad  cow- 
hides;  while  Messrs.  Malaret  essayed  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  goat-skins,  and  M.  Jacques  Calas  with  eighty 
horse-hides;  the  cow-skins  being  intended  for  soles^  and 
the  horse-hides  and  goat-skins  for  upper  leather. 

"  M.  Gayraud  placed  the  fifty  cownskins  in  the  lime- 
pit,  to  sepárate  the  hair  and  rawe  them.  As  is  commonly 
the  case  with  imported  hides^  the  liming  revealed  many 
defects  and  injuries  which  were  before  concealed^  so  that 
out  of  the  fifty  hides,  at  least  one-third  were  more  or  less 
dama^d,  and  some  of  them  had  to  be  trimmed  to  one- 
half  their  size  in  consequence  of  being  injured.  This 
circumstance  prevented  the  correct  estimation  of  differ- 
ences  in  weíght  from  the  prooess,  but  the  satisfaction  was 
left  to  US  of  finding  that  the  statice  having  fermented 
quiekly  and  considerably^  these  hides  were  tanned  in  a 
third  less  than  the  usual  time.  Those  which  were 
originally  sound,  were  remarkable  for  weight,  beauty, 
color,  and  strength. 

"M.  Gayraud  was  so  well  satisfied  with  these  results, 
that  he  purchased  a  number  of  perfect  skins  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  and,  after  weighing  them  exactly, 
submitted  them  to  the  action  of  the  statice  in  vats,  and 
obtained  with  it  a  most  satisfactory  result. 

"In  the  preparation  of  the  horse-hides,  the  superiority 
of  the  statice  over  ordinary  tan  was  evident  in  the  finer  • 
structure  of  the  product,  the  shortness  of  the  process,  econ- 
omyof  material,  beauty  of  color,  and  increased  weight,  and 
power  of  absorbing  iatty  bodies.  The  same  advantages 
were  perceived  and  appreciated  by  Messrs.  Malaret,  in 
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the  goat-leather  tanned  by  them,  and  induced  them  to 
repeat  the  processes  in  other  cases.  The  want  of  ax^cess 
to  proper  materials  in  Narbonne  and  its  neighborhood, 
alone  prevented  me  from  extending  these  experiments  to 
calf  and  sheep  skins^  and  those  intended  for  saddlers^ 
harness-makers,  and  coach-makers,  but  I  had  alreadj 
received  sufficient  evidence  that  thb  method  would  be 
equally  well  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  leather^  and  was 
convinced  that  it  rendered  solé  leather,  particularly,  firm 
and  impenetrable,  while  it  increased  the  pliabílíty  and 
strength  of  that  intended  for  uppers.  Its  advantages, 
then,  are  economy  of  time  and  material,  facility  of  pre- 
paration,  softness  and  impermeability  to  water,  beauty  of 
color,  and  durability. 

'^  All  the  skins  thus  prepared  have  been  sold,  and  the 
workmen  who  have  used  them  have  unanimously  gíven 
them  the  preference  over  those  made  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.  They  are  believed  to  equal  skins  tanned  with 
kermes-oak  bark  for  wear  in  damp  weather,  while  in  dry 
weather  they  are  much  superior  as  to  flexibility;  and, 
moreover,  they  hold  thread  better,  and  are  more  easily 
worked.  The  leather  for  uppers  is  remarkable  both  for 
suppleness  and  fírmness,  and  for  the  brilliancy,  intensity, 
and  durability  of  the  black  color  which  can  be  given 
to  it." 

MODE  OF  FREPAEING  SKINS  BT  MEANS  OF  TAB  AND  SOOT. 

Barrt/s  Procesa, — The  tan  liquor  for  this  pieparation 
is  made  by  mixing  twenty  or  twenty-two  pounds  of 
good  tar  with  105  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  adding 
enough  lime  to  form  a  thick  paste.  A  quantity  of  cold 
water,  sufficient  to  slack  the  lime,  a  bucket-full  of  lime, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  tar  are  then  added,  and  the 
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whole  is  thoroughly  stirred  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
paste.  This  mixture  is  distributed  in  a  number  of 
vessels,  or  vats,  and  is  thinned  with  boiling  water.  The 
vessels  are  covered,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  their  con- 
tents  are  ready  for  use. 

The  soot-liquor  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  110 
pounds  of  soot,  4  i  pounds  of  powdered  lime,  and  485 
pounds  of  water,  the  whole  being  stirred  up  during  the 
gradual  addition  of  the  water.  The  vessel  is  covered, 
and  the  liquor  fíltered  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Skins  which  are  intended  for  polished  leather,  are 
first  prepared  for  tanning  by  the  ordinary  processes,  and 
are  then  placed  in  cold  vats  of  gallic  acid  and  decoction 
of  bark,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  four  or 
five  days  or  a  week,  being  taken  out  and  handled  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  They  are  then  deposited  in  the 
warm  tar-liquor,  having,  at  first,  only  one-half  the 
strength  above  stated,  but  which  is  gradually  increased 
to  the  original  degree  of  saturation.  After  fifteen  days, 
the  skins  are  replaced  in  the  vats  and  treated  as  before; 
and  then  deposited  in  weak  tar-liquor,  being  taken  out 
and  replaced  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  the  first  fiíleen 
days.  They  are  then  deposited  in  liquor  of  the  full 
strength  and  worked  as  before,  until  they  are  well  pene- 
trated  by  it,  and  are  finally  kept  for  a  week  or  more  in 
a  vat  of  hot  decoction  of  coppice  oak  or  sumach,  and 
then  dried. 

Skins  for  solé  leather  are  prepared  in  the  usual  man- 
ner,  and  are  then  soaked  for  some  days  in  a  cold  vat  of 
gallic  acid  and  decoction  of  bark,  being  treated  as  is 
directed  for  polished  leather.  They  are  then  immersed 
in  a  warm,  weak  soot-liquor,  of  about  one-third  or  one- 
half  the  strength  above  indicated.  After  having  been 
altemately  taken  out  and  handled  in  this  liquor  three 
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or  four  times  a  day^  they  are  then  deposited  in  a  vat  con- 
taining  hot  soot-liquor  of  the  original  strength,  and  are 
worked  in  it  three  or  four  times  daily,  as  above  diiected, 
until  completely  saturated.  They  are  then  tak^i  out 
and  dríed,  soaked  in  hot  water  for  half  an  hour,  cleaned 
and  brushed  npon  the  marble  slab  three  or  toar  times  on 
both  sides.  Finally,  the  skins  thus  prepared  are  im- 
mersed  four  several  times  daily  in  a  strong  hot  ooze, 
until  the  tanning  is  completed ;  care  being  observed  to 
dry  them  aíler  each  immersion. 

TANNING  WITH  PURZE. 

According  to  Rankin,  the  furze  or  heath  which  is  so 
common  in  Ireland,  contains  a  tanning  principie,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  oak-bark.  Having  suc- 
ceeded  in  a  number  of  triáis,  he  published  the  following 
process.  The  furze  is  boUed  with  water,  for  three  hours, 
in  a  large  boiler  made  of  any  material  except  iron,  which 
is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the  liquid  is  decanted 
into  large  vats,  so  placed  that  it  can  be  drawn  off  when 
desired.  The  skins  are  then  deposited  in  this  liquid  aa 
soon  as  its  temperature  has  fallen  to  about  95^  F.  The 
liquor  must  be  frequently  chauged,  the  same  precautions 
being  taken  each  time.  Complete  success  was  attained 
by  this  method,  which  "  feeds'*  the  skins  more  rapidly 
than  the  cold  processes. 
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The  fine  brown  leather  made  in  England  for  saddlers' 
use  Í8  very  highly  esteemed,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
costlinesB,  is  much  sought  after,  being  superior  to  any 
other  in  suppleness,  density,  and  color.  Its  excellence 
Í8  not  attríbutable  to  any  novelty  in  the  processes  em- 
ployed  in  its  manufacture,  or  to  the  use  of  complicated 
and  costly  machineiy,  but  solely  to  the  care  with  which 
the  materíals  are  selected,  and  to  the  skílful  and  accu- 
rate  manipulatíon  of  the  workmen. 

The  fínest  skins  used  for  this  leather  come  from  cattle 
raised  in  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire,  the  climate  and 
pasturage  of  which  counties  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  development  of  tissue  in  these  animáis,  and 
particularly  of  the  firm,  elastic,  and  resisting  integu- 
ments  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  production  of  gndn 
leather. 

The  preference  is  gíven  to  the  skins  of  cows  or  of 
young  bulls,  which  are  usually  tanned  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Bristol,  and  then  sent  to  London,  where  the 
finest  of  ihem  are  selected  by  the  manufacturers. 

According  to  Jahkel,  the  processes  of  tanning  to  which 

they  are  subjected  are  in  general  similar  to  those  else- 

where  employed,  and  comprehend,  besides  linúng  and 

the  separatíon  of  the  hair,  the  use  of  grainers  oí  chicken's 

23 
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or  pigeons'  dung,  dipping,  immersion  in  tan-baths  of  dif- 
ferent  strengths,  and  two  sepárate  tannings  in  pits,  with 
fresh  bark  of  the  finest  quality.  The  currying  which 
the  leather  undergoes  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  the  purposes 
of  the  saddler,  serves  to  remove  its  original  diyness^ 
stifihess,  and  depth  of  color,  and  to  render  it  supple, 
elastic,  and  impervious  to  moisture,  without  diminisbing 
the  solidity  and  density  of  structure  given  to  it  by  the 
tanning. 

The  leather  is  first  cut  in  half  along  the  length  of  the 
skin,  and  is  then  repeatedly  soaked,  beaten,  and  washed 
in  puré  water,  in  order  to  dissolve  and  remove  the  gallic 
acid  and  extractive  matter,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
niight,  by  further  oxidation,  deepen  the  color,  and  inter- 
fiere with  the  proper  absorption  of  the  substances  which 
are  añerwards  applied.  AU  foreign  bodies  having  been 
removed  by  these  means,  the  skins,  although  saturated 
with  the  tannin  of  oak-bark,  are  yet  in  a  condition 
which  enables  them  to  absorb  sumach;  and  they  are 
accordingly  deposited  in  a  bath  containing  one-quarter 
of  their  weight  of  powdered  sumach.  The  leather  is 
taken  out  and  dipped  again  in  a  new  position,  two  or 
three  times  every  day  while  in  this  bath,  the  powder 
which  has  settled  to  the  bottom  being  stirred  about  each 
time ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  a  quantíty  of 
sumach,  equal  to  that  originally  deposited,  is  added. 
The  skins  are  taken  out  at  the  end  of  three  days,  which 
time  is  usually  sufficient  for  their  saturation,  and  are 
then  found  to  be  not  only  improved  in  color,  but  to  be 
much  more  soft  and  pliable  than  before  the  treatment. 

In  order  still  more  completely  to  develop  the  peculiar 
bistre-like  yellow  tint  of  these  skins,  which  constitutes 
their  beauty,  they  are  washed  in  water  to  remove  excess 
of  sumach,  &c.,  and  then  passed  repeatedly  through  a  very 
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weak  bath  of  sulphuric  acid,  being  quickly  taken  out 
after  each  immersion^  and  immediately  afterwards  well 
rinsed  in  puré  water,  to  dissolve  out  the  acid,  wbich,  if 
allowed  to  remaín,  migbt  act  injuríously. 

The  leather  is  then,  after  being  dried,  oiled  upon  the 
flesh  with  puré  cod-liver  oil,  and,  when  thoroughly  pene- 
trated  by  this,  with  a  mixture  of  the  best  quality  of 
whale-oil  with  half  its  weight  of  tallow;  being  in  the 
mean  time  scraped  as  usual  upon  the  grain  with  the 
fleshing-knife.  It  is  then  pared,  slicked,  and  beaten 
out  flat ;  all  these  operations  being  conducted  by  hand, 
and  not,  as  some  suppose,  by  machinery ;  the  excellence 
of  the  product  depending  entirely  upon  the  skill  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  workman. 

BUTTS,  GALLED  BED  LEATHEB. 

Butts  from  Buenos  Ayres,  or  from  the  Colonies,  are 
almost  exclusively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  this  kind 
of  leather.  They  are  first  soaked  for  four  or  five  days, 
and  then  deposited  in  an  oíd  Hme-vat,  and  evenly  ex- 
tended, 80  that  they  may  not  wrinkle;  the  hides  of  the 
very  largest  size  being  cut  in  half  along  the  Une  from 
head  to  tail.  After  repeated  handling  in  this  pit  for  five 
.  days,  they  are  taken  out,  freed  from  hair,  and  deposited 
in  a  fresh  vat,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  two 
or  three  months.  During  this  process,  they  must  be 
handled  twice  a  week,  and  a  little  fresh  lime  should  be 
thrown  in  during  each  of  the  last  five  handlings.  When 
ready  to  be  fleshed,  they  are  taken  out  and  rinsed  four 
times,  only  partially,  so  that  the  lime,  which  is  the  cause 
of  their  rigidity,  may  not  be  entirely  washed  out. 

Being  thus  prepared,  the  hides  are  placed  in  the  pit 
and  stratified,  not,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  common 
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leather,  with  the  bark  of  oak  branches,  but  with  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  evergreen,  or  ecarlet  oak,  which 
has  been  soaked  in  water.  After  being  left  for  three 
months  in  the  first  pit,  they  are  placed  in  a  second  one, 
in  which  they  are  expoeed  to  the  action  of  the  bark  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  then  are  taken  out,  dñed, 
and  delivered  to  the  curríer.  About  120  Ibs.  of  this  kind 
of  bark  are  required  for  each  hide. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 
CALF-SKINS. 

The  tanning  of  calf-skins  is  conducted  much  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  small  cow-hides.  After  having  been 
pressed,  to  expel  oleaginous  matters,  they  are  passed 
three  times  through  oíd,  and  once  through  fresh  lime- 
vats;  but  being  too  weak  to  bear  the  full  strength  of  the 
lime,  this  should  be  done  after  the  passage  of  cow-skins 
through  the  vats  has  somewhat  diminished  its  activity. 
If  they  are  dry  when  they  enter  the  tannery,  they  should 
be  first  trodden  out  and  soaked.  They  are  then  íreed 
írom  their  lime  by  the  scraper,  carefuUy  fleshed,  and 
linsed,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cess,  which  difiera  from  that  used  for  cowHskins. 

This  consísts  in  placing  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  skins 
in  a  tub,  and  beating  them  for  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
This  operation,  which  softens  the  fíbre,  should  be  re- 
peated  after  each  rinsing,  though  it  is  omitted  in  the 
establishments  where  the  skins  are  rinsed  as  often  as  six 
times.  The  beatera  are  wedge-shaped,  and  from  8i  to  10 
incbes  in  height. 

After  the  skins  are  entirély  free  from  hair  and  lime, 
they  are  placed  in  the  hot  ooze  and  water,  and  treated 
like  cow-skins,  excepting  that  they  require  more  frequent 
and  careful  handling.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  put 
fresh  tan  each  time  into  the  vats.     They  are  then  sub- 
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jected  to  the  actíon  of  stronger  ooze  and  tan,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  skins,  for  a  month,  and  are  aflerwards 
transferred  to  the  pits.  In  these,  unlike  crop-leather 
and  hides,  they  are  folded  lengthwise  and  unequally,  and 
thus  spread  over  with  tan,  care  being  taken  to  cover 
the  heads  and  tails,  as  being  the  thickest  portions,  with 
rather  more  tan  than  the  other  parts.  The  tan  used  for 
calf-skins  should  be  of  the  very  finest  quality.  Expo- 
sure  in  the  first  pit  continúes  about  three  months.  They 
are  then  taken  out,  freed  from  all  partióles  of  tan  which 
adhere  to  them,  and  placed  in  the  second  pit  with  tan^ 
which  is  also  in  the  finest  state  of  división.  They  must 
be  folded  double  and  unevenly  as  before,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  part  before  covered  shall  now  be  ex- 
posed.  The  pits  are  then  fiUed  up  as  usual,  the  whole 
moistened  with  warm  water,  and  left  for  three  months, 
when  the  skins  may  be  considered  as  ready  to  be  placea 
in  the  hands  of  the  currier. 

Some  manufacturers,  in  tanning  calf  and  sheep  skins, 
use  a  warm  infusión  of  bark  to  moisten  their  pits  with, 
instead  of  cold  water.  •  This  is  probably  an  improve- 
ment  upon  the  oíd  process. 

As  it  isall-important  to  have  the  skins  soft  and  in  a 
condition  to  absorb  the  tanning  liquor  readily,  some 
tanners  accomplish  this  end  by  removing  all  traces  of 
opposing  substances,  such  as  lime,  grease,  and  glutinous 
matter,  with  the  aid  of  an  alkaline  lye.  This  alkaline 
lye  consists  of  water  impregnated  with  pigeon's  or  hen's 
dung,  and  is  technically  termed  a  grainer,  or  bcUe.  Ten 
or  twelve  gallons  of  dung  suffice  for  one  hundred  skins; 
and  during  the  time  they  remain  in  the  bate-liquor, 
which  is  generally  from  eight  to  ten  days,  they  must  be 
frequently  handled  and  scraped  on  the  beam.     After  the 
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action  of  the  bate,  the  skins  assume  the  form  of  pdtSy 
in  which  state  they  are  placed  in  the  ooze-vats. 

The  bate  acts  by  means  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
which  it  contains.  The  lime  in  the  skins  decomposes 
this  muríate  of  ammonia,  takes  its  acid,  and  becomes 
muríate  of  lime^  which  is  soluble,  and  is  carríed  away 
by  the  wash  waters,  while  the  ammonia  passes  off  in  a 
gaseous  state.  If  the  bate  consists  of  fresh  dung^  the 
organic  matter  contained  in  it  is  liable  to  putrefactivo 
fermentation,  which  involves  a  partial  decomposition  of 
the  gelatinous  tissue,  and  consequent  loss,  and  at  the 
same  time  imparts  a  very  undesirable  color  to  the 
leather. 

Kampffmeyer  gives  the  following  results  of  a  seríes  of 
experiments,  made  by  him  to  determine  the  compara- 
tive  availability  of  oak-bark,  catechu,  divi-divi,  and 
alder,  as  tanning  materíal  for  calf-skins. 

Twenty-five  calf-skins,  as  much  alike  as  possible  in 
appearance,  quality,  and  state  of  dryness,  were  selectéd, 
and  seven  of  the  number  were  tanned  with  oak-bark, 
six  with  alder-bark,  six  with  catechu,  and  six  with  divi- 
divi. All'of  these  skins  were  made  to  undergo  the  pre- 
paratory  processes  during  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  a  certain  num- 
ber were  limed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  rest  were 
exposed  to  sulphuretted  lime  from  the  gas-works.  After 
being  freed  from  lime,  they  were  simultaneously  deposited 
in  the  difíerent  pits.  The  following  were  the  results  of 
the  tanning : — 

OaMxxrk. — The  three  skins  which  had  been  depilated 
by  "gas-works  lime,"  weighed  originally  14  pounds  2 
cunees.  After  being  tanned  and  tallowed,  they  weighed 
13  pounds  9  ounces,  showing  a  loss  of  19  ounces.  The 
quantity  of  oak-bark  used  was  95  pounds. 
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The  four  skins  treated  with  quickiime  weighed  ori- 
ginally  16  pounds  3  ounces,  and  lost  15  ounoes  bj  the 
tanning.  These  skins,  which  had  exhausted  118  pounds 
12  ounces  of  tan,  were  found  to  be  very  well  tanned 
and  of  a  finer  grain  than  any  of  the  otheni.  Those 
prepared  with  "gas-works  lime"  were  firmer,  without 
having  suffered  any  diminution  ci  their  softness  and 
pliability,  and  working  with  the  flesb-knife  brought  out 
a  fine  surface. 

Dividivi. — Of  the  skins  tanned  with  this  material, 
the  three  which  had  been  treated  with  "gas-works  lime" 
weighed  oríginally  12  pounds  2  ounoes,  and  were  found 
to  have  lost  after  tanning  6  ounces;  14  pounds  7  ounces 
of  divi^vi  having  been  used. 

The  others,  which  were  fireed  from  hair  by  means  of 
quickiime,  weighed  at  fírst  11  pounds  9  ounces,  and  lost 
10  ounces.  The  same  proportionate  amount  of  divi-divi 
was  used  as  for  the  others. 

The  color  and  appearance  of  the  leather  were,  in  every 
instance,  most  satisfactory.  The  grain  did  not  look  quite 
as  well  aa  that  of  the  leather  tanned  with  oak-bark,  but 
was  sufficiently  fine. 

Oaiechu,  or  Terra  Japónica. — The  three  skins  treated 
with  ^'gaa-works  lime"  weighed  at  first  10  pounds  13 
ounces,  and  gained  10 i  ounces  during  the  tanning;  14 
pounds  7  ounces  of  catechu  having  been  consumed. 

Those  prepared  with  quickiime  weighed  originally  13 
pounds  2  ounces,  and  gained  6  ounces  by  being  tanned. 
The  same  quantity  of  catechu  was  exhausted  as  before. 
These  skins  were  nearly  perfectly  tanned.  Their  color 
was  of  an  orange  hue.  The  flesh  sides  were  uneven  and 
rough,  the  texture  loóse  and  spongy,  and  the  grain  much 
inferior  to  that  of  those  treated  with  the  other  materials. 

Alder-harh, — The  three  skins  prepared  with  "  gas-works 
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lime"  weighed  12  pounds  2  ounces,  and  gained  5  ounces 
in  the  tanningy  171  pounds  of  alder-bark  being  used. 
The  ihiee  which  were  Umed  in  the  ordinary  manner 
weighed  at  first  11  pounds  1  cunee,  and  lost  7  ounces  in 
the  tanning,  and  134  pounds  of  the  bark  were  used  for 
these  skins. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  quantity  of  bark  em- 
ployed^  all  of  the  skins  were  imperfectly  tanned,  particu- 
larly  those  which  were  treated  with  lime  from  the 
gafr-works.  They  were  so  hard  and  dense  as  to  be  im- 
perviotts  to  grease.  The  grain  was  bad,  and  brought 
out  with  difficulty,  and  their  stiffiíess  and  dryness  were 
so  great  that  the  hair  side  cracked  when  the  leather  was 
bent.  They  were  of  a  deep  brown  color,  inelastic,  and 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  all  the  others. 

In  comparing  the  two  modes  of  unhairing  skins,  the 
author  believes  that  the  use  of  "gas-lime"  offers  some 
advantages  over  the  oíd  method  of  depilating  by  quick- 
lime.  There  is  little  difference  between  their  cost,  and 
the  skins  treated  with  the  former  are  perhaps  finer,  more 
pliable  and  durable,  and  more  impervious  to  moisture. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  prove  that  the  use  of 
catechu  for  tanning  in  the  dry  way  is  almost  inadmissi- 
ble,  giving  rise  as  it  does  to  a  porous  and  loóse  condition 
of  the  texture  of  leather.  The  experiments  with  alder- 
bark  were  still  less  satisfactory.  The  skins  tanned  with 
oak-bark  and  divi-divi  were,  on  the  whole,  equally  good; 
while  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  actual 
expense  of  these  materials,  since  the  latter,  though  much 
more  costly,  contains  nearly  six  times  as  much  tannin  as 
the  former.  One  objection  to  its  use  arises  from  the  diffi- 
culty  of  reducing  it  to  powder  between  the  ordinary 
grindstones,  owing  to  its  coriaoeous  and  glutinous  nature. 

Very  nearly  the  same  results  as  those  above  described 
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were  obtained  by  the  tanning  of  raw  Buenos  Ayies  bidés, 
the  divi-divi  preserving  its  character  for  Buperiority  to 
the  catechu  and  alder,  and  being  equal  in  most  lespects 
to  oak-bark.  There  is  more  care  to  be  obseired  in  its 
use,  though  it  effects  tbe  tanning  in  one-third  less  time 
than  oak-bark.  The  best  mode  of  emplojing  it  is  in  tbe 
form  of  an  extracta  and  in  combination  with  oak-bark, 
as  Í8  done  in  England;  the  skins  being  covered  first  with 
a  layer  of  divi-divi,  and  then  with  a  thin  stratum  of  tan. 
According  to  the  author,  the  divi-divi  is  the  only  sub- 
stance  that  can  successfully  or  profitably  replace  oak- 
bark,  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  article  will  pro- 
bably  give  rise  to  a  very  general  employment  of  it. 

GALF-SKINS,  IMPBOPERLY  GALLED  <<ALüM£D  SKIKS/' 

Alumed  calf-skins  are  very  little  used,  and  are  chiefly 
employed  by  bookbinders.  The  secret  of  their  manu- 
facture was  /or  a  long  time  unknown;  but  the  foUowing 
account  was  given  by  reliable  persons  to  Delalande,  &om 
whose  work  it  is  extracted. 

The  dried  skins  of  stillbom  calves,  or  others  of  low 
price,  are  selected  for  the  manufacture  of  ihis  so-called 
alumed  leather;  those  which  have  been  injured  by 
weevils  or  worms  being  rejected.  In  opening  them,  they 
are  strongly  beaten  with  a  stick  to  get  rid  of  dust  and 
insects,  and  are  then  deposited  in  a  place  which  must 
not  be  either  too  damp  or  warm. 

Thirteen  dozen  dry  skins  are  worked  at  a  time.  They 
ate  deposited  in  an  oval  pit,  dug  out  in  the  ground,  which 
is  from  11  to  13  feet  long,  by  3i  to  4i  feet  wide,  and  6^ 
feet  deep.  The  water  Í3  passed  into  this  pit  through  an 
oval  aperture,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  narrow 
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enougli  to  prevent  the  skins  from  escaping  from  it^  and 
drains  away  through  aoother  similar  openÍDg. 

The  water  used  at  Vemeuil,  where  this  kind  of  lea- 
ther  was  oríginally  prepared,  ís  supposed  to  possess  pecu- 
liar virtues,  especially  fitting  it  for  the  preparation  of 
these  skins;  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  erroneous  opinión 
watí*  entertained  that  they  could  only  be  properly  pre- 
pared  by  its  use.  Henee  the  precautions  adopted  to 
secure  the  exposure  of  the  skins  to  a  constant  stream 
of  it. 

The  skins  remain  in  the  pit  two  or  three  days  in  sum- 
mer,  and  six  or  eight  in  winter.  When  taken  out,  they 
are  stacked^  and  the  next  day  are  scraped  upon  the  horse 
with  a  blunt  knife.  They  are  again  deposited  in  the 
vat,  and  left  during  two  days,  after  which  they  are  scraped 
as  before,  and,  if  not  sufficiently  softened,  are  exposed  a 
third  time  in  the  pit  for  a  day  and  again  scraped.  They 
are  then  placed  in  the  lime-pit,  which  is  a  hole  from 
4i  to  5  feet  in  depth,  and  of  proportionate  length  and 
bread th.  From  40  tó  50  buckets  of  water  are  thrown 
into  this  with  a  cask-fuU  of  lime,  which  is  left  to  slack 
for  12  or  15  hours.  After  this,  the  contents  of  the  pit 
are  thoroughly  stirred  by  means  of  a  long  pole,  while  the 
skins  are  deposited  singly  and  dipped  with  a  stick.  After 
remaining  in  the  lime-pit  for  a  day,  they  are  taken  out, 
spread,  and  stacked,  and  subsequently  passed,  in  the 
same  way,  through  new  lime-pits,  gradually  increasing 
in  strength,  until  the  hair  is  ready  to  be  removed.  They 
are  then  well  washed  in  running  water,  deprived  of  hair, 
and  deposited  again  in  a  vat  similar  to  that  fírst  described, 
and  allowed  to  soak  over  night,  being  kept  in  position 
by  a  long  heavy  pole  placed  longitudinally  above  them. 
These  operations  concluded,  they  are  well  fléshed  to  the 
quick  with  a  sharp  knife,  upon  the  horse,  until  the  flesh 
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side  can  scarcely  be  distinguifihed  from  the  grain.  The 
heads  and  necks  are  thinned  down  untíl  they  become  of 
equal  thickness  with  the  other  parts  of  the  skins,  and 
the  ears^  tails^  and  other  extremities  are  cut  off,  and  pre- 
served  for  the  manufacture  of  glue.  After  being  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  day,  and  kept  in  the  pit  over  night,  they 
are  again  fleshed^  but  with  a  duller  knife  than  that  first 
used.  They  are  next  retumed  to  the  first  pit^  and  left 
over  night  in  the  water,  and  the  hair  side  is  worked  upon 
the  horse  so  as  to  expel  the  last  portions  of  lime.  The 
next  process  is  to  empty  three  or  four  buckets-fuU  of  dog's- 
dung  or  chicken's-dung  into  a  large  vat,  and  to  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  a  bucket-íuU  of  water,  which  is  done  by 
the  workman  entering  the  vat  and  stamping  upon  the 
contents  with  his  feet.  Cold  water  is  then  ihrown  in 
until  the  vat  is  half  full,  and  hot  water  from  a  large 
boiler  is  mixed  with  it.  Aíter  this,  the  skins  are  thrown 
in,  and  are  stirred  about  in  the  vat  for  some  minutes  with 
large  sticks,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  liquor  is  drawn 
off  into  a  boiler  to  be  heated,  and  the  skins,  after  having 
been  left  for  an  hour,  are  arranged  in  a  comer  of  the  vat, 
and  kept  in  place  by  two  sticks  crossed  over  each  other. 
The  hot  liquor  is  then  poured  into  the  empty  part  of  the 
vat,  a  bucket-fuU  at  a  time,  being  well  stirred  all  the  time, 
and  mixed  with  the  cold  liquor,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring 
the  skins  by  scalding.  When  the  water  is  suffidently 
hot,  the  sticks  are  removed,  and  the  skins  are  forcibly 
stirred  around  in  the  vat  three  or  four  times.  The  liquor 
is  then  retumed  to  the  boiler,  and  the  same  process  is 
repeated,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  add  the  hot  water 
too  rapidly  to  the  contents  of  the  vat,  and  to  try  its  tem- 
perature  frequently  with  the  hand.  The  skins  are  left 
in  for  half  an  hour. 

The  workman  then  coUects  them  togeiher  in  a  comer 
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of  the  vat,  and  examines  them  carefuUy,  stretching  them 
in  every  directíon,  and  when  he  finds  them  perfectly 
pliahle  and  soft,  they  are  ready  to  be  taken  out.  He 
removes,  at  first,  one  or  two  dozen  of  thoBe  whieh  are 
the  most  advanced  in  preparation^  and  deposita  them  in 
bucketif,  after  which  he  empties  the  vat  of  water  as 
before,  and  tums  the  skins  three  or  four  times.  After 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  boiler  is  again  filled^  he  col- 
lects  the  skins  together  and  takes  out  more  of  them^  and 
80  on  tintil  they  are  all  removed  from  the  vat. 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
workman  during  these  operations ;  for,  if  the  skins  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hot  mixture  after  they  have 
reached  the  proper  point,  they  will  be  rapidly  soñened 
and  destroyed ;  while  others,  at  the  end  of  the  same  time, 
may  not  have  been  exposed  long  enough  for  their  complete 
preparation.  A  repetition  of  the  processes  described,  con- 
tinued  for  six  or  seven  hours,  is  sometimes  necessary  for 
imparting  the  requisite  qualities  to  the  stronger  skins. 
Experience  and  frequent  examinations  of  the  skins 
alone  can  enable  the  workman  to  determine  the  proper 
time  for  removing  them  from  the  vat.  « 

When  this  part  of  the  process  is  finished,  the  skins, 
as  they  are  taken  from  the  vat,  are  stretched  and 
scraped  upon  the  beam,  in  order  to  soften,  distend,  and 
olean  them ;  and  if  any  are  found  to  be  still  too  firm,  they 
are  replaced  in  the  vat  while  the  rest  are  being  washed. 
The  contents  of  the  vat  are  then  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  bunghole,  and  it  is  well  washed  out  and 
half  fiUed  with  clean  river-water,  while  a  basket-fuU  of 
jresh  tan  is  thrown  in.  The  skins  are  then  washed  and 
stirred  about  in  this  water  with  sücks,  and  handled  by 
the  workmen,  and  left  in  the  vat  until  the  next  day, 
when  they  are  taken  out,  drained  upon  the  planks,  and 
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transferred  to  the  care  of  the  sempstresB.  Each  skín  is 
carefuUy  examined  by  her,  any  boles  which  may  exist 
being  closed;  the  skins^  excepting  the  tail  part,  are  then 
sewed  with  the  flesh  side  outwards,  into  the  form  of  a 
bottle.  For  this  purpose,  she  uses  a  large  needle,  which  is 
flat  at  the  point,  and,  with  a  double  thick  tbread,  stitches 
one  part  of  the  skin  at  a  distance  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge,  and  the  other  that  of  half  an  inch,  tum- 
ing  over  the  latter  upon  the  former  in  a  hem,  but  not 
pressing  it  down  tightiy  enough  to  prevent  water  from 
draining  through,  or  to  cause  the  production  of  dark 
spots  and  Unes  after  tanning.  A  workman  then  places 
in  each  bag  of  skin  a  quantity  of  tan,  proportioned  to 
its  size,  after  which,  the  sempstress  sews  up  the  tail  part 
cióse  by  the  hind  legs,  so  aa  just  to  permit  the  introduo- 
tion  of  a  copper  socket  for  a  wooden  funnel.  The  bags 
are  then  brought  near  to  avat  in  which  the  tanning  has 
just  been  completed.  The  sacks  in  this  vat  are  removed 
to  a  rack,  in  order  to  be  unripped.  The  vat  is  left  half 
fuU  of  the  oíd  liquor,  and  there  is  then  poured  into  it  a 
quantity  of  hot  fresh  liquor  sufficient  to  make  the  con- 
tents  ¡ukewarm.  This  fresh  liquor  is  prepared  by 
pouring  the  contents  of  the  already  tanned  sacks  into  a 
vat  provided  with  an  upright  door  or  partition  at  one 
end,  through  which  the  liquor,  which  has  drained  from 
the  tan^  passes,  and  collecting,  in  the  empty  space,  is 
transferred  to  a  boiler.  The  workman  then  takes  a  bag 
of  skin,  and  empties  into  it,  through  the  funnel,  a  small 
bucket-fuU  of  water,'  and  closes  the  mouth  by  tying  it 
up  with  a  small  strip  or  thong,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously  cut  from  the  skin  for  the  purpose,  and  left  hanging 
from  the  tail.  The  bags,  having  each  been  filled  with 
the  same  quantity  of  water,  are  then  placed  in  the  vat  and 
left  for  an  hour,  while  another  portíon  of  liquor,  prepared 
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by  percolating  through  tan^  as  above  described^  is  being 
heated  in  the  boiler.  The  workmaiiy  then  placíng  the  bags 
upon  a  rack  at  one  end  of  the  vat  into  which  the  heated 
water  has  been  poured,  filis  ihem  again  through  the  funnel 
iroEii  his  little  bucket,  tying  them  as  before^  bj  which 
ihey  are  made  to  assume  a  pyramidal  shape  in  the  vats. 
This  operation  is  repeated  a  third  time  at  the  expiration 
of  an  hour,  the  heat  of  the  liquor  being  increased  as 
before.  The  liquor  should  be  less  heated  for  those  skins 
which  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  lime-pits,  than  for 
those  which  have  been  a  shorter  time ;  but  the  skill  ex- 
hibited  in  making  this  distinction  can  only  be  acquired 
by  long  experience. 

The  next  day  a  similar  operation  is  performed  in  a 
third  vaty  while  the  bags  deposited  the  day  before  are 
left  to  soak  in  the  vat.  The  third  day  the  skins  of  the 
first  vat  are  taken  out  and  left  to  drain  upon  a  rack 
placed  over  the  vat.  They  are  then  thrown  upon  the 
rack  in  the  vat^  upon  which  they  are  unrípped  and 
emptied  of  their  tan.  They  are  then  folded  with  the 
flesh  side  within^  and  well  washed  in  running  water; 
they  are  placed  upon  a  tredtle  to  drain ;  are  opened  at 
the  hind  quarters,  and  hung  up  in  a  shed,  with  their 
heads  down,  on  nails  placed  some  distance  apart. 

When  dry,  they  are  piled  up  and  left  until  ready  to 
be  sent  to  market.  They  are  then  moistened,  if  in 
Bummer,  by  exposure  to  the  dew  of  night  air;  are  trod 
out  by  workmen  with  heavy  shoes^  in  order  to  render 
them  supple^  and  to  efiace  the  marks  of  the  sewing; 
and  are  assorted,  according  to  size,  into  packs  of  six 
eachy  which  are  tied  together  by  the  heads  with  pack- 
thread. 

The  greatest  care  is  required  in  all  these  processes  not 
to  allow  the  skins  to  remain  too  long  in  the  dung  mix- 
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tureS;  or  to  permit  the  water  employed  to  be  too  hot, 
sinoe  either  of  tbese  circnmstaiices  will  make  them  ao 
soft  as  to  be  easily  tom.  Those  prepared  with  chicken- 
dung  are  bo  thin  as  to  be  almoet  transpar^it.  Manu- 
facturers  have  the  idea  that  lightning  and  fogs  injure 
these  skins,  or  interfere  with  their  preparation,  and 
uBually  carry  on  their  manufacture,  as  much  as  possíble, 
in  spring  and  autumn.  The  hog-skins  nsed  by  book- 
binders  for  Bibles  and  church4xx>ks  are  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  calf-skins,  but  they  differ  firom  them 
in  being  exceedingly  thick  and  strong. 

The  taimed  sheep-skins,  used  by  bookbinders,  are  not 
alumed  like  the  calf-skins,  but  are  only  limed  and  tanned. 
Some  of  these  are  sewed  up  and  tanned  símilarly  to  the 
calf-^kins,  while  others  are  tanned  by  stratífying  th^n 
with  bark. 
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TANNING  OF  GOAT  AND  SHEEP  SKINS. 

GoAT  and  sheep  skins  are  converted  hy  the  tanners 
ínto  true  MoroocOy  imüation,  Moroooo,  sJdvery  and  roan. 

True  Morocco. — Owing  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
goats,  the  tanners  use  very  few  firesh  skins,  their  supplies 
being.drawn  from  Switzerland,  Germany,  África,  East 
Indies,  and  Asia  Minor.  As  imported,  they  are  dry, 
an^  covered  with  hair,  and  require  breaking  and  soften- 
ing,  which  is  done  by  soaking  them  for  several  days  in 
water,  treading  them  under  feet,  rinsing  and  scraping 
^them  on  the  flesh  side  to  produce  evenness.  They  are 
then  made  to  pass  through  three  oíd  lime-pits,  and  after 
the  hair  is  removed,  through  a  fresh  pit,  the  same  pre- 
cautions  being  observed,  throughout,  as  in  the  treatment 
of  calf-skins.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  hair 
can  be  easily  detached,  which  generally  requires  about  a 
month,  and  the  skins  are  then  scraped  on  the  beam,  re* 
immersed  in  lime-milk  for  two  days,  and  again  fleshed 
with  the  scraping-knife. 

Goat-skins  being  of  a  dry  nature,  require  more  rinsing 
than  others,  and  the  operation  must  be  frequently  re- 
peated  nmpy  times  in  running  water. 

The  unhaired  skins  are  then  "bated"  with  pigeon's, 
chicken's,  or  dog's  dung,  to  remove  excess  of  lime. 
Fermented  bran-water  is  sometimes  used  as  the  bate. 
24 
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After  being  again  scraped,  the  skins  are  sewed  into  bag 
fonn  with  the  grain  áde  outwards,  and  parÜy  filled 
through  a  funnel  with  a  strong  decoction  of  sumach ;  they 
are  inflated  by  the  breath,  tightly  cloeed,  and  thrown 
into  a  vat  (Pig.  114)  containing  a  shallow  depth  of  weak 

Fig.  114. 


liquor  of  sumach,  and  therein  made  to  float  about  by 
means  of  constant  agitation,  so  as  to  insure  the  uniform 
action  of  the  tan-liquor  throughout  tbe  surface  of  the 
skin.  After  a  few  hours,  the  bags  are  taken  out>  and 
piled  upon  each  other  so  as  to  promote  by  pressure  a 
thorough  penetration  of  the  liquor  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  and  consequent  chemical  combination.  This 
process  is  repeated  with  new  liquor,  and  the  bags  are 
then  unstitched,  rinsed,  and  scraped  on  the  beam,  and 
suspended  in  the  drying-loft.  These  "crust"  skins,  as 
they  are  termed  when  in  this  latter  condition,  are  moist- 
ened,  rubbed  out  smooth  with  a  copper  tool  upon  a  slop- 
ing  board,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  previous  to  undergoing 
the  process  of  coloring.  This  method  tans  the  goat- 
skins  in  one  day. 

Another  plan  is  to  steep  the  skins  for  several  days  in 
a  fermenting  mixture  of  bran-water,  scrape  them  on  the 
beam,  and  soak  and  rinse  them  in  clean  water.     After 
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being  limed  in  the  usual  maniier,  they  are  worked  or 
rubbed  over  with  a  tool  of  hard  schist,  to  prese  out  the 
lime,  smooth  down  unevenness,  and  soften  the  grain,  and 
are  then  fuUed  by  agitation  in  a  revolving  cask,  lined 
within  with  pegs,  and  containing  water. 

The  tanning  is  then  effected  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned,  tw¿  pounds  of  Sicilian  sumach  being  required 
for  each  skin.  In  France,  the  tanning  is  accomplished 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  fuUing  above 
described;  the  skins  and  tan-liquor  being  placed  together 
in  a  chum-like  cask,  and  the  chemical  combination  pro- 
moted  by  causing  it  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal  axis. 

Imit€Ui(m  Moroooo. — This  leather  is  prepared  irom 
aheep^Jdnaj  in  the  same  manner  as  true  Morocco;  except 
that,  afler  being  stripped  of  wool,  they  must  be  subjected 
to  powerful  hydrostatic  pressure  for  the  expulsión  of  olea- 
ginous  matter,  which,  being  contained  in  large  amount, 
would  otherwise  seriously  interfere  with  the  tanning. 

They  are  limed  in  pits  containing  33  pounds  of  lime 
for  every  dozen  skins,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month.  They  are  then  deprived  of 
hair,  aré  resteeped  in  the  pits  for  five  or  six  days,  rinsed, 
beaten  in  tubs,  and,  when  perfectly  clean,  deposited  in 
ooze  for  a  month. 

When  sheep-skins  are  tanned  for  common  leather,  oak- 
bark  is  used  instead  of  sumach. 

Morocco  is  classified  in  commerce  under  the  head  of 
fancy  leathers,  because  it  always  reaches  market  with  a 
highly  finished  and  colored  surface  on  the  grain  side. 

The  color  is  imparted  in  the  same  manner  as  cloth  is 
dyed — ^by  means  of  the  chemical  combination  of  a  pig- 
ment  with  a  mordant. 

Some  tanners  dye  the  skins  when  they  reach  the  state 
preparatory  to  going  into  the  tan-liquor,  by  sewing  them 
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together  edgewise,  with  the  grain  outwards,  then  mor- 
danting,  and  afterwards  giving  them  two  immersionSy  of 
a  half  hour  each,  in  the  dye-bath. 

The  most  common  method,  however,  is  to  take  ihe 
tanned  skins  as  they  come  from  the  drying-loft»  place 
two  together,  and  then  rub  them  over  exteríorly  with  a 
brush  containing  the  mordant  solution,  and  afterwards 
to  apply  the  dye  liquor  in  the  same  manner.  When  the 
dyeing  is  finished,  they  are  to  be  rinsed^  drained,  spread 
out^  sponged  with  oil  to  preserve  their  flexibility,  and 
then  sent  to  the  curriers'  shop  to  be  finished. 

Black. — This  color  is  imparted  by  the  applicatíon  of 
a  solution  of  red  acétate  of  iron;  crimsany  by  a  mordant 
of  alum  or  tin  salt,  and  decoction  of  cochineal;  puoe,  by 
mordant  of  alum  and  decoction  of  logwood;  Uue^  by  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  índigo;  dive,  by  a  weak  solution 
of  copperas,  as  mordant^  and  decoction  of  barberry  con- 
taining a  little  of  the  blue  bath^  aa  CQloring  liquor;  violety 
by  the  consecutive  application  of  decoction  of  cochineal 
and  weak  índigo  bath. 

Skiver. — This  kind  of  leather  is  made  firom  sheep- 
skins  split  in  two,  while  in  the  state  of  pelt,  by  machi- 
nery.  It  is  tanned  by  sumach  in  vats,  being  spread  out, 
instead  of  sewn  into  bag  form,  as  from  its  lesser  thick- 
ness  it  is  more  readily  impregnated  with  the  tan  material. 

The  extreme  thinness  of  a  sheep-skin  renders  neces- 
sary  a  peculiar  apparatus  and  nice  manipulation  for  ite 
bisection.  The  splitting  machine  used  at  the  Beving- 
tons,  is  shown  in  Fig.  115,  which  also  represents  a  skin 
undergoing  the  process  of  being  split.  A  double  advan- 
tage  is  derived  from  this  manipulation,  one  skin  being 
made  into  two  portions,  which  are  then  respectively 
adapted  to  uses  for  which  the  original  skin,  on  account 
of  its  thickness,  was  not  suited.     The  yibrating  knife, 
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and  rollers,  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  equal  thick- 
ness  to  both  sections  of  the  skin,  or  a  greater  thickness 
to  one  side  than  to  the  other,  as  may  be  desíred.  The 
knife  cuts  slowly,  but  completes  the  sectíon  in  about  two 
minutes. 

Fig.  115. 


This  kind  of  leather  is  used  for  hat-linings^  pocket- 
\  books,  box-covers,  and  like  purposes. 

Roan  is  sheep-skin  Morocco  tanned  with  sumach^ 
but  wanting  the  grained  appearance  of  true  Morocco, 
which  is  imparted  by  the  grooved  roUer  in  the  finishing. 
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Preyious  to  1790,  the  manufacture  of  good  leather 
from  horse-hídes  was  considered  so  problematical,  that 
the  duty  upon  them,  in  France,  did  not  exceed  the  half 
of  that  levelled  upon  neat  hídes.  They  weie  seldom 
Been  ín  tanneries,  and  it  was  impossible  to  pai98  them  off 
upon  shoemakersy  ae  the  long  necks,  the  unevenness  of 
the  mane  portions,  and  deep  creases,  made  their  charac- 
ter  manífest.  At  the  present  day,  however,  they  are 
largely  conyerted  into  leather;  and  experience  has 
provedy  that  they  make  excellent  material  for  uppers, 
and  the  legs  of  boots. 

Horse-hides  are  limed  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
calf-skms,  but,  on  account  of  their  greater  thickness,  they 
require  a  longer  exposure  in  the  tan-pits,  eight  months 
being  usually  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

According  to  Dumas,  ^^horse-hides  are  tanned  with 
great  ease,  and  excellent  leather  can  be  made  from  them 
in  fifty  days,  if  prepared  in  the  foUowing  manner,  which 
is  that  adopted  by  Reulos  and  Budin,  tanners  who  have 
deyoted  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  business. 
The  skins  are  soaked  for  a  night,  and  then  passed  suo- 
cessively  through  three  lime-pits,  remaining  one  day  in 
each,  the  fresh  pit  being  charged  in  the  proportion  of  20 
bushels  of  lime  for  140  skins.    Haying  been  taken  out 
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and  thoroughly  washed  in  running  water,  they  are 
worked  in  the  usual  way  upon  the  beam,  and  then 
passed  through  the  yats,  remaining  six,  eight,  and  in 
winter,  ten  days  in  the  first  one.  During  this  part  of 
the  proceedingy  they  are  taken  out  and  replaced  from 
time  to  time;  as  often  as  eight  or  ten  times  daily,  for  the 
first  few  days.  The  liquid  of  the  first  vat  should  indi- 
cate  a  density  of  ®0.7,  by  Baumé's  areometer.  That  of 
the  second  yat  should  be  at  ^0.9,  and  while  in  this,  the 
skins  should  be  taken  out  only  once  a  day.  After  nine 
or  ten  days,  they  are  removed,  to  the  third  liquid,  which 
has  a  density  of  ^1.2,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  it  about 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  are  finally  kept  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  in  the  last  vat,  at  2^  Baumé.  During 
this  last  period,  two  baskets  of  fresh  tan,  weighing  55 
pounds,  should  be  daily  thrown  into  each  vat. 

^^  After  removal  from  the  last  vat,  the  skins  are 
thoroughly  tanned.  They  are  then  rubbed  upon  marble 
tables,  first  on  the  flesh,  then  on  the  hair  sides,  half- 
dried  upon  hooks  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  drying- 
room,  and  sent  to  the  currier  in  a  slightly  moist  state; 

^^A  horse-hide  weighing  22  pounds  loses  6  i  pounds  in 
undergoingcleaning,butgains  8 i  pounds  in  the  tanning. 
This  method  of  tanning  is  very  simple,  although  requir- 
ing  all  the  attention  and  care  of  the  workmen,  and  difiers 
from  that  of  other  skins,  at  least  in  the  establishment 
referred  to,  in  their  not  being  placed  at  all  in  pits,  and 
in  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  tannin  while  floating 
in  liquid." 
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BUCK,  WOLP,  DOO,  AND  OTHER  SKINS. 

The  skins  of  the  buck^  the  wolf,  the  elk,  the  dog,  and 
other  animáis^  are  equally  susceptible  of  tanning  sa  those 
of  the  goat  and  sheep.  Those  of  the  lamb^  the  kid,  the 
cat^  the  rabbit,  and  haré  do  not  require  exposure  to  as 
strong  infusions,  ñor  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  as 
sheep-skinSy  while  those  of  the  hog^  the  wild  boar,  and 
bear  are  prepared  exactly  like  them.  When  these  skins 
are  fresh,  and  when  it  is  intended  to  preserve  the  hair 
or  fur,  the  time  may  be  considerably  abridged. 

HUMAN  SKINS. 

Human  skins  can  be  tanned  like  others.  They  have 
more  body  than  cow-skins^  and,  unlíke  them,  are  thickest 
upon  the  abdomen.  Those  who  have  experimented  upon 
this  most  dísagreeable  subject,  assert  that  they  require  a 
greater  number  of  limíngs  and  of  exposures  to  the  infu- 
sions  of  barky  and  that  they  swell  up  a  great  deal  under 
these  operations.  A  tanned  human  skin  is  exhibited  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Yersailles.  The  skin 
of  General  Morland  was  exhibited  some  time  since  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  París,  and 
we  have  seen  a  wig  exhibited  by  the  brothers  Norman- 
din,  hairdressers,  which  consisted  of  a  tanned  human 
scalp  with  the  hair  leít  on. 
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BÜFFALO,  OR  "GRECIAN  LEATHBK." 

This  leather  is  made  of  bufialo-skins,  and  difiere  from. 
other  kinds  in  being  tanned  with  myrtle-leaves  instead 
of  oak-bark. 

These  skins,  which  are  always  brought  to  the  tanner 
in  a  dry  state,  are  soaked  in  water  for  five  or  six  days 
in  order  to  soften  them,  and  are  then  deposited  in  an  oíd 
lime-pit,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  until  the  hair  comes 
o£f  with  ease,  which  usually  happens  at  the  end  of  eight 
or  ten  days.  During  the  liming,  they  should  be  taken 
out  occasionally^  stacked  for  short  intervals,  and  replaced 
in  the  vats.  When  the  hair  is  just  ready  to  come  o£f 
without  difficulty,  they  are  scraped  upon  the  beam. 

They  are  next  soaked  in  water  for  two  days;  then 
worked  upon  the  beam  with  a  fleshing-knife,  and  rinsed 
three  or  four  times,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  supple  and  to  remove  all  the  lime. 

The  skins  are  then  ready  to  receiye  the  first  coloring. 
For  this  purpose,  they  are  placed  upon  each  other  in 
large  vats,  are  covered  over  with  myrtle-leaves,  and,  to 
complete  their  preparation,  the  vats  are  then  filled  with 
a  boiling  decoction  of  powdered  myrtle-leaves. 

Añer  the  skins  have  been  moved  about  in  this  liquid, 
which  should  always  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
them  perfectly,  they  are  taken  out  and  sewed  up  as  other 
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skins  are  in  processes  already  referred  to.  They  are 
then  fiUed  up  with  the  leaves  and  fluid  in  which  they 
had  been  immersed,  and  again  replaced  in  the  vat,  which 
Í8  supplied  with  a  similar  but  fresh  mixture.  This  mix- 
ture must  be  renewed  every  day  if  it  is  desired  to  impart 
a  fine  color  to  the  skins.  To  complete  the  process,  it 
must  be  continued  for  ten  or  twenty  days,  the  skins 
being  írequently  stirred  and  moved  about  in  the  liquid. 
Some  tanners,  however,  only  stir  them  about  two  or 
three  times  daily,  and  once  a  day  throw  into  the  vat  a 
boiler-fuU  of  hot  myrtle  decoction. 

The  skins^  being  ready  for  the  vats,  are  ripped  up 
and  tom  through  from  tail  to  head.  The  bottom  of 
the  pit  being  bedded  with  powder,  the  skins  are  placed 
upen  it  with  the  hair  side  up,  and  are  then  oovered  with 
a  moistened  layer  of  myrtle  leaves,  over  which  skins  are 
placed  as  before,  and  so  on  until  the  pit  is  full.  The 
skins  are  left  in  this  state  for  three  months,  and,  all  the 
precautions  usual  in  common  tanning  having  been  taken, 
are  then  removed,  well  cleaned  in  water,  and  again 
stratified  in  the  same  way  with  myrtle-leaves  for  three 
months  longer.  This  process  is  repeated  four  times 
more  in  the  same  manner,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  they  are  taken  out  and  dried  like  other 
skins.  Some  tanners  keep  these  skins  in  the  pits  for  at 
least  three  years,  but  this  length  of  exposure  is  not  re- 
garded  as  at  all  necessary. 

When  nearly  dry,  the  weak  parts  of  the  bellies  are 
cut  out,  and  all  the  wrinkles  in  the  skins  are  flattened 
by  means  of  a  mallet  or  a  smoothing-iron.  They  are 
then  entirely  dried  by  exposure  to  the  open  air,  and 
greased  upon  both  sides.  In  order  that  the  fatty  matter 
may  penétrate  them  perfectly,  they  are  flamed  by  being 
passed  over  a  charcoal  fire  in  every  direction,  until 
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thoroughly  warmed  throughout;  and,  when  it  íb  evident 
that  they  wül  absorb  no  more,  are  once  more  warmed 
and  then  piled  up  and  covered  with  planks,  which  are 
pressed  down  with  large  stones  or  heavy  weights. 

The  next  day,  they  are  taken  down  and  dried 
thoroughly  by  exposure  to  the  open  air,  when  they  will 
be  found  to  have  acquired  the  necessary  whiteness  and 
firmness. 
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RUSSIA  LEATHER. 

The  Russians  have  long  been  in  possession  of  a  method 
of  making  a  variety  of  fancy  red-colóred  leather,  called 
by  them  Jvcten,  This  artícle  has  a  peculiarly  agreea- 
ble  and  characteristic  odor,  is  not  subject  to  mould  when 
exposed  in  damp  situations,  and  is  proof  agaínst  the 
attacks  of  insects,  even  expelling  them  fíx)m  the  vicinity 
of  its  odor. 

A  description  of  this  process  has  been  published  by 
Pallas  and  by  Físcherstroem,  and  a  manufactoiy  of 
Russia  leather  was  established  at  St.  Germain,  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Teybert; 
but  it  did  not  prove  as  successful  as  was  expected.  Since 
then,  the  manufacture  has  been  more  generally  intro- 
duced  into  France.  The  foUowing  account  of  the  process 
is  chiefly  taken  from  the  prize  work  on  the  subject  by 
Grouvelle  and  Duyal-Duval,  and  from  the  Ibchnólogioal , 
Dictionary  of  M.  Payen ;  but  all  the  published  descriptions 
are  more  or  less  imperfecta  and  it  is  probable  that,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  particulars  of  the  method  em- 
ployed  in  Russia  are  not  thoroughly  known  out  of  that 
country. 

Russia  leather  consists  of  calf,  sheep,  and  goat  skins, 
dyed  generally  of  a  red  color,  cylindered,  and  impregnated 
with  a  purified  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  from  birch- 
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bark.  For  this  purpose^  the  whitest  and  most  perfect 
skins  are  selected.  These  are  depríved  of  hair  by  steep- 
ing  them  in  a  mixture  of  ash-lye  and  quicklime,  made 
too  weak  to  act  upon  the  animal  fibres.  They  are  then 
rinsed,  fuUed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according  to 
their  nature,  and  fermented  in  a  proper  steep,  after  hav- 
ing  been  washed  in  hot  water.  They  are  taken  out  at 
the  end  of  eight  days,  fuUed  again,  and  steeped  a  second 
time,  if  this  be  necessary  to  open  their  pores,  and  then 
cleaned  with  the  flesh-knife  on  both  the  fleah  and  grain 
sides. 

A  paste  is  then  made,  consisting  of  38  pounds  of  rye- 
flour  for  200  skins,  and  fermented  with  leayen;  and 
the  dough  is  worked  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  form  a  bath  for  the  skins,  in  which  they  are 
soaked  for  forty-eight  hours,  then  transferred  to  small 
pits,  and,  after  remaining  therein  for  fifteen  days,  are 
well  washed  in  the  river.  This  preliminary  operation 
serves  to  prepare  the  skins  for  their  uniform  and  com- 
plete combination  with  tannin  and  extractive  matter» 
A  decoction  of  willow-bark  {aalix  cinérea  and  mlix  caprea) 
is  then  made,  and,  when  its  temperature  is  sufficiently 
lowered  to  prevent  it  from  injuring  the  animal  fibres, 
the  skins  are  immersed  in  it,  and  handled  and  worked 
for  a  half  hour.  This  manipulatíon  is  repeated  twice 
daily  during  a  week ;  after  which,  a  fresh  decoction  is 
*  prepared,  and  the  skins  are  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment  in  it  for  another  week.  After  this,  they  are  ex- 
posed  to  the  air  to  dry,  and  are  then  ready  to  be  dyed 
and  dressed  with  the  oil. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  skins  for  the  chief 
operation  is  given  by  Dessables. 

The  whitest  and  most  perfect  skins  being  selected,  are 
soaked  in  water,  scraped  upon  the  beam,  fuUed,  worked 
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with  the  pommel,  and  then  oiled  upon  the  hair  side  with 
puré  fiflh  oily  and  upon  the  flesh  with  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  train  oil  scourings.  When  diy,  they  are  again  pom- 
melled,  washed  over  upon  the  hair  side  with  a  solution 
of  alum,  and  then  pressed  under  the  cylinder.  This 
cylinder,  by  which  the  diamond-shaped  grain  Í8  given  to 
Bufisia  leather,  is  made  of  steel,  about  twelve  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  three  inches  in  di^nieter,  and  Í8  covered 
with  a  number  of  cióse  parallel  threads,  or  grooves,  like 
those  of  a  screw,  but  cut  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and 
not  spirally.  The  cylinder  is  fiUed  with  stones  weighing 
firom  200  to  340  pounds.  It  is  moved  in  two  directions 
upon  a  wooden  bench,  or  support,  by  means  of  a  cord 
passing  around  a  wooden  roller  with  a  handle.  This 
cord  passes  also  over  two  cylinders  attached  to  the  floor, 
and  a  fourth  one  upon  the  end  of  the  bench.  The 
cylinder  having  the  handle  upon  its  axle,  is  divided  into 
two  difierent  parts,  over  which  the  two  extremities  of 
the  cord  pass  in  different  directions,  so  that  two  opposite 
movements  can  be  given  to  the  cylinder  by  one  handle. 

The  cylinder  is  sustained  and  directed  by  iron  bars 
placed  along  the  bench  upon  which  it  rolls.  The  skin 
which  is  to  be  grained  is  placed  below  it,  lengthwise, 
upon  the  bench,  and  longitudinal  grooves  are  impressed 
upon  its  surface  by  the  track  of  the  cylinder.  The  skin 
is  then  removed  and  again  placed  upon  the  bench,  either 
crosswise  or  at  an  angle,  according  as  it  is  intended  to 
give  it  a  square  or  a  diamond-shaped  grain. 

When  properly  grained,  a  second  coat  of  alum-water 
is  applied,  and  when  nearly  dry,  the  Bvsdan  oil  is 
spread  over  the  hair  side,  and  the  red  or  the  black  color 
is  given.  The  skin  is  then  repeatedly  exposed  for  a 
short  time  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  hot  sun,  until  the 
'  color  has  sufficiently  penetrated  its  substance,  when  it 
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Í8  fuUedy  pommelled,  sleeked  with  the  round-knife^  upon 
the  beam,  and  finally  well  rubbed  upon  the  hair  side 
with  a  hard  brush. 

The  chief  characteristio  of  the  preparation  of  Bussía 
leather,  Í8  its  impregnation  with  the  birch-bark  oil,  the 
mode  of  manufactuiing  which  is  still,  in  a  measure,  kept 
secret.  In  order  that  the  oil  should  penétrate  the 
leather  properly,  the  latter  must  not  be  either  too  moist 
or  too  dry,  but  should  contain  just  sufficient  water  to 
enable  the  oil  to  be  spread  equally  over  the  surface,  and 
to  be  absorbed  in  proportion  as  the  moisture  gradually 
evaporates.  Thus  prepared,  the  leather  retains  the  cha- 
racteristic  odor  for  a  long  time.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  apply  too  much  of  the  oil,  for  fear  of  its 
passing  through  and  staining  the  grain  side.  From 
twelve  ounces  to  a  pound,  generally  suffice  for  fuUy  im- 
pregnating  a  large  cow-skin.  In  the  case  of  leather  not 
dyed,  or  of  Morocco  to  which  it  may  be  desired  to  im- 
part  the  odor,  only  a  very  small  p(»rtion  should  be  applied 
to  the  flesh  side. 

The  composition  of  the  red  color  with  which  Russia 
leather  is  commonly  staíned,  has  not  been  accurately 
ascertained.  It  usually  contains  Brazil  wood,  alum,  and 
some  other  ingredients.  It  is  not  very  durable,  and  does 
not  resist  the  action  of  boiling  water  or  of  potassa, 
though  it  generally  remains  unaltered  in  the  air.  Other 
dyes  of  better  quality  are  sometimes  used,  which  enhance 
the  price  of  the  leather.  The  black  Bussia  leather  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  other,  and  is  stained 
by  the  repeated  application  of  the  acétate  of  iron. 

Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  birch-bark,  and  quite 
a  number  of  different  modes  of  preparing  it  have  been 
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descríbed.  The  foUowing  is  that  given  by  FÍBcherstroem 
as  the  one  practised  in  Russia. 

The  whitish  membraneous  epidermis  of  the  birch, 
carefuUy  separated  from  all  woody  matter,  is  introduced 
into  an  iron  boiler,  which,  when  entirely  fiíll,  is  covered 
tightly  with  a  vaulted  iron  lid,  from  the  centre  of  which 
issues  an  iron  pipe.  Another  boiler,  into  which  this  tube 
enters  without  touching  its  bottom,  is  placed  over  the 
other,  and  the  edges  are  bolted  together  and  tightlj 
luted.  They  are  then  inverted,  so  that  the  one  contain- 
ing  the  bark  is  uppermost.  The  lower  half  of  this  ap- 
paratus  is  sunk  in  the  earth,  the  surface  of  the  upper 
boiler  is  covered  over  with  a  lute,  composed  of  clay  and 
sand,  and  then  surrounded  with  a  wood  fire  and  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  until  the  completion  of  the  distillation. 
As  soon  as  the  boilers  are  cold,  they  are  disconnected. 
A  light  powder  of  charcoal  is  found  in  the  upper  one, 
and  in  the  under  one,  which  served  as  a  receiver,  a  brown, 
oily,  odoriferous,  empyreumatic  liquid,  mixed  with  tar 
and  pyroligneous  acid.  This  oil  is  separated  from  the 
other  substances,and  preserved  in  tightly  stopped  vessels. 

In  another  method  of  preparing  this  oil,  the  dry  birch- 
bark  is  introduced  into  a  large  earthen  pot,  having  a 
hole  in  the  bottom.  When  the  pit  is  fttÚ,  the  bark  is 
set  fire  to ;  another  similar  earthen  pot,  with  a  hole  for 
the  escape  of  smoke,  is  inverted  over  the  first  one,  and 
the  latter  is  placed  upon  a  bucket,  into  which  the  tar 
and  oily  matters  drop  as  they  are  formed.  When  the 
process  is  conducted  in  spring,  some  manufacturers  mix 
the  young  branches  of  the  birch,  covered  with  buds, 
with  the  bark.  This  arrangement  facilitates  the  separa- 
tion  of  the  oil,  which,  when  thus  prepared,  is  also  of  a 
lighter  color,  from  the  smaller  quantity  of  soot  contained 
in  it. 
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The  oil  is  prepared  in  France,  by  distílling  the  birch- 
bark  in  copper  stills,  and  condensing  the  products  by 
means  of  a  worm  kept  cold  by  water.  About  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  bark  may  thus  be  ex- 
tracted.  The  oil  obtained  in  this  way,  is  highly  colored 
and  npt  very  abundante  but  may  be  still  rectified  by  re- 
distillation,  so  as  to  be  almost  perfectly  colorless.  When 
thus  purified,  it  is  better  adapted  than  the  original  pro- 
duct,  for  the  oiling  of  very  fine  or  white  leather,  which 
it  is  important  not  to  stain;  but  its  preparation  is  costly 
to  the  manufacturera  on  account  of  the  loss  of  material, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  it  obtained. 

Another  method  of  distílling  the  oil,  proposed  by 
Payen,  is  a  very  simple  one,  which  yielded  to  him  a 
large  quantity  of  a  light-colored  product.  A  hole  is 
made  in  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  fumace  -á,  Fig.  116, 


large  enough  to  receive  the  neck  of  a  matrass  M.    The 
fumace  is  supported  by  two  bricks  placed  upon  the 
plank,  which  is  also  perforated  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
25 
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passage  of  the  neck  df  the  matrass,  and  which  tests 
upon  the  trestles  G.  After  haying  filled  the  matrass  to 
its  utmost  capacity  with  birch-bark  epidermis,  it  is  in- 
verted  and  passed  through  the  fumaoe  and  the  board. 
The  neck  is  then  luted  and  placed  in  the  position  seen  in 
the  figure,  being  supported  by  sand  thrown  into  the  bottom 
oí  the  fumaoe  as  high  as  F^  F;  and  in  order  to  expose 
the  body  of  the  matrass  to  a  uniform  beat,  it  is  pro- 
tected  by  inverting  over  it  an  earthen  hemispherícal 
cupel,  or  crucible.  Around  this  bnrning  coals  are  placed, 
and  the  fire  is  kept  up  through  two  lateral  openings  D, 
Dy  the  dome  I^K^L^  being  placed  upon  the  ñimace-top. 
Condensed  water  first  trickles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
matrass  into  a  vessel  placed  beneath,  and  this  is  sucr 
ceeded  by  drops,  and  then  by  a  constant  stream  of  an 
amber-colored  oil.  After  a  time  this  ceases,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  heat  lower  down  to  the  neck  of  the 
matras^  so  as  to  cause  the  discharge  of  the  last  portions 
of  oil  and  tarry  matters  which  have  condensed  in  it. 
The  products  of  the  distillaticm  of  1000  parts  were: — 

1.  A  fluid,  brown,  oily  matter,  very  odoriferous, 

and  soluble  in  ether         ....     700 

2.  Thick,  dark-brown,  tarry  fluid,  containing  a 

litÜe  oil .50 

.    3.  Water,  acidulated  by  pyroligneous  acid  .     100 

4.  Light  spongy  charcoal,  left  in  the  matrass  .     125 

5.  Loss  by  the  escape  of  gaseous  substances  .      25 

This  oil  may  be  more  readily  preparad  by  distilling 
the  bark  in  cylinders  of  iron,  placed  horizontally  in  the 
fumace  similarly  to  gas  retorts. 

Chevreul,  and  after  him  Payen  and  Ghevalier,  have 
investígated  the  chemical  nature  of  the  odoriferous  sub- 
stance  to  which  the  properties  of  the  oil  of  birch*bark 
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are  owing^  and  to  which  the  ñame  of  hetuline  has  been 
given.  The  latter  chemist  found  that  the  epídermie  of 
the  bark  contains  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  this  proxi- 
mate  principie,  which  is  a  white  pulverulent  substance, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  condensing  when  volatilized  into  crys- 
talline  needles,  and  ^ving  off,  when  thrown  upon  bum- 
ing  coals,  a  thick  white  vapor,  similar  to  that  of  Russia 
leather  but  more  agreeable. 

The  leather  manufactured  in  Eussia,  and  elsewhere  in 
imitation  of  it,  is  applied  to  various  useful  and  orna- 
mental purposes;  portfolios,  surgical  instrument  cases, 
pocket,  blank,  and  memorándum  books,  souvenirs,  &c., 
being  covered  with  it.  These  artícles,  and  books  bound 
with  it,  retain  the  characteristic  odor  for  a  long  time, 
and  are  protected  hy  it  from  the  attacks  of  mould  or  of 
insects. 

We  conclude  this  subject  by  extracts  from  a  memoir 
by  the  Count  de  Kartsoff,  on  the  various  methods  of 
tanning  employed  in  Russia. 

"  The  dried  skins  are  softened  by  soaking  in  water  for 
five  or  six  days  in  summer,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  winter; 
and,  after  being  well  cleaned,  are  deprived  of  hair  by 
steeping  in  milk  of  lime — 185  pounds  of  lime  being 
mixed  with  the  water,  in  a  vat  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
seven  feet  three  inches  in  height.  The  skins  are  fre- 
quently  examined,  and,  when  the  epidermis  and  hairs 
^  give'  readily,  they  are  removed  upon  the  horse  by  the 
use  of  a  dull  two-handled  knife,  after  which  the  skins 
are  carefuUy  fleshed. 

'^  Strong  hides  are  not  freed  from  hair  in  lime-vats,  but 
are  exposed  in  a  sweating-room,  piled  up  upon  each 
other,  and  sprinkled  over  with  salt  to  prevent  decompo* 
sition;  and  bran-baths  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  kinds  of  thin  and  delicate  skins. 
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"  The  skins,  aíter  being  limed,  are  well  soaked,  washed, 
beaten  out  with  the  feet,  and  rinsed  in  wann  water  until 
the  last  portions  of  lime  have  been  removed  from  them; 
and  they  are  then  raised  hy  steeping  for  forty-eight  hours 
or  more  in  a  vat  of  the  dimensions  before  given,  contain- 
ing  a  fermented  mixture  of  warm  water  with  1100  pounds 
of  rye  meal,  or  450  pounds  of  oat  meal,  6  pounds  of  salt, 
and  a  suflBciency  of  leaven.  Being  thus"  prepared  for 
the  tanning,  they  are  steeped  for  a  time  in  a  weak  infu- 
sión of  oak  or  willow  bark,  the  latter  being  preferred,  and 
are  then  stratified  in  a  vat  with  layers  of  coarse  bark ; 
the  vat  being  filled  up  with  the  tanning  infusión  first 
used,  and  its  contents  being  pressed  down  with  planks 
heavily  weighted  with  stones.  The  skins  are  left  in  this 
vat  for  a  time  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  days, 
after  which  they  are  removed,  and  again  stratified  with 
fresh  bark,  This  operation  is  repeated  from  three  to 
six  times,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
skins — the  thinnest  kinds  only  requiring  two  changes. 
The  stifihess  acquired  by  the  leather  in  tanning  is  then 
corrected  by  soaking  them  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  thin 
paste,  composed,  for  every  150  skins  oi  ordinary  size,  of 
130  pounds  of  oatmeal  and  9  pounds  of  salt,  mixed  with 
warm  water. 

*'  The  leather  is  then  well  washed,  rinsed,  and  drained, 
and,  while  in  a  partially  moist  state,  is  placed  upon  a 
large  table,  with  the  flesh  side  up,  and  coated  with  oil. 
This  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  oil  obtained  from 
sea-cal  ves  (which  abound  in  the  Caspian  Sea),  and  of  the 
puré  oil  or  tar  of  birch-bark,  in  various  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  leather;  one 
part  of  the  latter  to  two  of  the  former  being  generally 
used.  The  workman  spreads  the  mixture  with  his  hand 
evenly  and  uniformly  over  the  surface,  and  the  perfec- 
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tion  of  the  operatíon  dependa  upon  the  skill  with  which 
this  is  done.  About  nine  ounces  of  oil  are  applied  to 
each  skin  of  médium  size.  When  oiled,  the  leather  is 
then  stretched  out  upon  cords  in  an  open  shed  until  per- 
fectly  dry,  and,  in  the  winter  season,  is  exposed  to  the 
cold  air,  by  which  its  appearance  is  much  improved. 

"The  Baskirs  and  Kirguises  prepare  their  skins  by 
smoking  in  lieu  of  tanning  them.  They  first  stretch 
them  out,  in  their  green  state,  between  stakes  fixed  in 
the  ground,  and  then  remove  the  hair  by  scraping  them 
with  a  broken  sickle  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle.  They 
then  dig  a  pit  in  the  ground,  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
number  of  skins  to  be  operated  upon,  and  suspend  across 
it  parallel  cords  which  are  attached  to  its  edges.  A 
round  hole  is  then  dug,  five  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  pit, 
and  is  connect^d  with  it  by  a  subterranean  gutter.  The 
skins  are  hung  upon  the  cords,  the  pit  is  covered  over, 
and  a  fire  of  dry  rotten  wood  is  lighted  in  the  small  hole, 
the  top  of  which  is  then  closed.  The  smoke  passes 
through  the  connecting  gutter  into  the  pit,  and  the  skins 
are  kept  exposed  to  its  action  for  two  or  three  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  are  found  to  have  acquired 
properties  similar  to  those  of  leather,  and|  above  all,  a 
degree  of  impermeability  which  does  not  exist  in  that 
which  is  tanned." 
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When  the  skins  are  fresh,  they  are  soaked  for  eight 
hours  in  vate  or  in  running  water,  and,  when  dry,  besides 
this  soaking,  are  taken  out  every  day  and  softened  upon 
the  leg.  After  being  BuflSciently  soaked,  they  are  de- 
posited  in  a  solution,  made  by  boiling  and  stirríng  about 
in  water  two  parta  of  wood-ashes  and  one  part  of  fresh 
quicklime,  by  decanting  this  liquid  into  a  vat,  and  dilut- 
ing  it  with  a  eufficient  quantity  of  water.  A  grating  is 
placed  above  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  so  that  the  skins 
may  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ashes,  which  sink 
below  the  grating. 

When  the  hair  is  ready  to  be  removed,  which  usually 
happens  in^eight  days,  the  skins  are  taken  out  and 
scraped  with  the  round  knife.  They  are  then  attached 
together,  two  and  two,  hung  on  pega,  and  exposed  to  a 
stream  of  water,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  ashes  and 
lime.  After  three  days,  they  are  taken  out,  worked  on 
the  hair  side,  hung  up  to  drain,  fleshed,  and  trod  out 
with  the  feet. 

The  smaller  skins  are  now  soaked  during  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  hole  or  trough,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  dog's- 
dung  and  warm  water.  They  are  then  taken  out, 
cleansed,  and  rinsed,  and  macerated  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  bath  made  with  oatmeal  and  malt,  after  which 
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they  are  deposited  in  a  tan-liquor,  in  which  tbey  rémain 
three  days. 

They  are  then  eeverally  sprínkled  over  with  finely 
powdered  oak-bark,  and  are  piled  up  éhove  the  grating 
of  the  vat,  which  is  fiUed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parta 
of  water  and  of  the  tan-liquor.  The  smaller  ones  remain 
in  this  for  eight  days,  those  of  a  larger  8ize  being  exposed 
for  a  longer  time. 

After  this  exposure^  they  are  taken  out,  rinsed,  trod 
out,  fleshed,  and  replaced  in  the  vats,  being  each  time 
Bprinkled  over  With  powder  as  before.  This  series  of 
operations  is  repeated  four  times,  the  skins  remaining 
for  three  weeks  in  the  vats  the  fourth  time.  When 
properly  tanned,  they  are  stretched^  dried,  and  given  to 
the  currier  to  polish  and  color. 

The  red  color  is  commonly  applied  to  goat-skins,  or 
the  skins  of  calves  under  two  years  of  age,  and  is  made 
of  red  sandal-wood,  while  the  black  is  produced  by  the 
use  of  black  sandal-wood,  1  pound  2  ounces  of  the  wood 
being  required  for  a  large  skin,  and  about  9  ounces  for  a 
small  one.  To  the  mixture  used  to  blacken  one  hundred 
skins,  2  pounds  9  ounces  of  green  vitriol,  or  copperas,  are 
added,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  alum  is  mixed  with  the 
red  dye  for  the  same  number.  The  skins  are  sewed 
around  with  small  stitches,  forming  sacks  which  are 
completely  closed,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  aper- 
ture  lefl  for  the  introduction  of  the  coloring  matter. 
This  is  poured  in  hot,  the  opening  is  sewed  up,  and  the 
bag  is  roUed  about  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  dye 
may  be  brought  in  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  surface. 

When  this  is  accomplished  perfectly,  the  skins  are 
ripped  up,  dried,  and  two  more  coats  of  color  are  applied 
by  converting  the  skin  into  a  kind  of  roUer,  and  passing 
it  over  the  coloring  matter.     After  the  color  has  been 
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sufficiently  imparted  to  the  surfaoe,  it  is  daubed  over 
with  birch  tar  or  whale  oil,  and  when  nearly  dry, 
the  lustre  is  given  with  a  finely  grooved  pummel,  or 
grahieTy  passed  over  in  both  directions.  The  furrows 
observable  on  the  surface  of  this  leather^  are  made  by 
this  mode  of  working.  When  properly  grained^  it  is 
dried  and  sprinkled  with  hemp-seed  oil,  and  the  last 
polish  is  given  upon  the  horse. 
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TfflS  kind  of  leather  derives  its  title  from  the  province 
of  that  ñame,  and  is  made  by  barley  dressings,  in  a  single 
wann  vat.  After  having  been  softened  in  water,  the 
hides  are  trampled  under  feet,  and  then  worked  on  the 
flesh  side  with  the  scraping-knife,  so  as  to  render  them 
supple;  after  which  they  are  rinsed  in  water,  and  hung 
up  to  drain.  Examination  is  then  made,  to  ascertain  if 
the  hair  can  be  easily  detached,  for,  in  summer,  and 
warm  climates,  this  is  efiected  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration.  When  fresh  skins  are  employQd,  fermentation  is 
resorted  to  for  removing  the  hair;  and,  after  the  removal 
of  the  tail,  homs,  and  ears  by  the  knife,  the  skins  are 
salted  without  being  soaked.  The  salting  of  each  large 
hide  consists  in  sprinkling  it  over  with  from  four  to  six 
pounds  of  salt,  alum,  and  saltpetre,  doubling  it  in  the 
centre,  so  that  one-half  is  exactly  folded  over  the  other, 
etacking  it,  and  covering  the  pile  with  straw.  AU  be- 
ing thus  arranged,  the  hides  soon  become  heated,  and 
it  is  then  necessary  to  turn  them  once  or  twice  daily,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  change  the  folds,  and  the  sides,  so  as 
to  insure  a  uniform  fermentation  throughout.  As  soon 
as  the  hair  can  be  detached  readily,  the  depilation  is  to 
be  immediately  commenced,  for  any  delays  might  prove 
injurious  to  the  grain  of  the  leather. 
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If  any  unexpected  occurrence  should  prevent  the  im- 
mediate  depilation  of  the  hides,  they  are  then  to  be 
soaked  in  water  for  one  or  twp  days,  but  not  longer,  for 
fear  of  their  undergoing  incipient  putrefaction.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  those  hides  should  be  first  re- 
moved, which  yield  their  hair  with  the  greatest  ease. 

This  procesa  can  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of 
ealt,  in  the  manner  already  described ;  as  a  general  rule, 
the  hair  should  give  with  a  noise,  when  it  is  plucked  out 
with  the  fingers.  The  more  difficult  this  depilation,  the 
better  will  be  the  skin,  since  it  is  ihus  proved  that  it  has 
suffered  no  alteration  by  the  heating.  The  parts  denuded 
during  or  previous  to  the  operation,  should  be  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  salt,  so  that  they  may  not  be  over- 
heated  before  the  other  portions  are  ready  for  depilation. 

Depilation  can  also  be  effected  by  means  of  stable 
manare.  We  will,  however,  mention  that  the  three 
methods  by  fermentation  are  the  most  objectionable,  as 
the  skins  nearly  always  suffer  more  or  less  from  incipient 
putrefaction.  In  foUowing  even  the  method  which  we 
are  about  to  describe,  it  would  be  much  better  to  employ 
the  exhausted  vats,  or  those  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred  to.  As  soon  as  the  depilation  is  finished,  the 
raising  is  effected  in  the  foUowing  manner : — 

Take  for  seven  skins,  each  averaging  eighty  pounds, 
twenty  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  make  it  into  leaven,  diffuse 
in  water  to  a  pasty  consistence,  and,  to  accelerate  the 
fermentation,  add  besides  a  gilí  and  a  half  of  vinegar. 
Aftet  this  leaven  is  made,  which  requires  twenty-four 
hours,  it  must  be  kept  covered  in  a  warm  place  for  three 
or  four  days. 

The  tub  for  six  or  seven  skins,  should  be  fíve  and  a 
quarter  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  and  a  quarter  feet 
in  height,  and  well  cleansed,  or  free  from  ererything  an- 
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tagonistic  to  the  development  of  acid  fennentatiou. 
Having  been  fiUed  with  water,  six  or  seven  buckets-fuU 
are  then  withdrawn,  boiled^  and  a  part  used  for  making 
a  uniform  paste  out  of  ground  barley,  which  must  after- 
wards  be  thinned  out  with  cold  water  to  the  consist- 
ence  of  sjrup.  This  paste  is  then  boiled  till  it  froths, 
during  constant  stirring  with  a  wooden  paddle,  and  when 
it  has  bubbled  or  foamed  three  times,  it  is  to  be  poured 
in  the  tub  destined  for  the  dressing,  and  cooled  by  stir- 
ring with  the  paddle  kept  moving  constantly  in  the  same 
direction.  Its  temperature  should  not  be  ,insupportable 
tó  the  hand.  Six  pounds  of  salt  are  then  to  be  stirred 
in,  the  tub  is  to  be  covered,  and  the  contents  left  for  two 
weeks  to  sour.  It  must,  however,  be  stirred  twice  daily ; 
but  in  order  to  confine  the  heat,  the  cover  should  not 
be  kept  off,  for  that  purpose,  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  skins  are  then  taken  from  the  rinse-water,  strung 
in  threes  upon  a  rope  thrown  into  the  tub,  and  there  left  for 
four  or  five  days.  But  on  each  day  they  must  be  with- 
drawn  twice,  rinsed,  left  to  drain  for  a  minute,  and  put 
back  in  the  tub.  Fínally,  when  the  skins  «re  well 
broken,  and  the  hair  sides  have  become  sufficiently  sofk 
to  retain  the  impression  of  the  finger-nail,  they  are  taken 
out  and  fleshed.  If  portions  of  the  hair  should  still 
adhere,  the  hides  are  spread  upon  the  beam,  or  horse, 
and  are  scraped  with  the  knife  shown  by  Fig.  117. 

Fig.  117. 


After  being  shaved,  they  are  rinsed  in  clean  water,  sus- 
pended, and  left  to  drain  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
mean  time  a  second  leaven,  from  sixteen  pounds  of  meal, 
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Í8  made  and  fermented  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous 
one. 

The  sour  liquor  is  then  transferred  from  the  vat  of  the 
first  dressing,  and  the  clear  supematant  portion  poured 
into  the  second  tub  wherein  is  to  be  given  the  comple- 
menta or  completion,  which  is,  in  fact,  but  a  repetition  of 
the  preceding  operation.      Six  or  seven  buckets-fuU  of 
the  clear  sour  water  of  the  tub  are  taken  from  each 
vat,  are  boiled,  and  a  portion  stirred  up  with  about  fifty 
pounds  of  ground  barley,  or  about  eight  pounds  for  each 
skin.     The  residue  of  the  hot  water  is  then  graduallj 
added,  the  whole  is  gently  boiled  and  distributed  in  the 
new  dressings,  well  stirred,  and  a  bucket  or  two  taken 
out  and  heated  nearly  to  ebuUition.     The  second  leaven 
(made  with  eight  pounds  of  meal)  is  then  distributed  in 
the  tubs;  four  or  six  pounds  of  salt  are  added  to  each, 
and  the  whole  is  ultimately  mixed  by  stirring.     Several 
buckets-fuU  should  be  taken  out  and  held  in  reserve,  so 
that  it  may  be  ready  for  supplying  any  deficiency  in  the 
quántity  of  the  liquid,  which  should  not  be  greater  than 
eight  inches  in  height.     If  this  method  is  too  tedious, 
it  may  #e  simplified  by  making  one  step  of  the  two,  and 
using  at  once  30  pounds  of  leaven,  120  of  barley,  and 
10  of  salt,  for  each  dressing  of  six  hides.    It  must  be 
here  observed  that,  by  the  ordinary  process,  the.  tanners 
use  at  one  time  in  their  first  new  dressing,  just  twice 
the  quántity  of  barley  that  would  be  employed  here ; 
and,  moreover,  when  their  first  new  dressing  is  not  suf- 
ficient,  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  second,  which  renders 
the  process  more  tedious  and  expensive  than  that  of 
Wallachia.      It  is  also  necessary  to  say  that,  on  the 
addition  of  salt,  the  dressing  must  always  be  well  stirred, 
and  two  or  three  buckets-full  of  the  liquor  drawn  out 
from  each,  and  kept  warm  to  be  poured  into  the  vat,  in 
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order  to  maintain  the  temperature.  Several  other  * 
buckets-fuU  are  also  taken  out  and  poured  into  a  re- 
served  tub,  so  that  no  more  liquor  may  remain  in  each 
dressing  than  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  skins  Bubjected 
to  its  action.  Many  tannerd  believe  that  it  is  better  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  composition  at  once,  for  inde- 
pendently  of  loss  of  time  and  fuel,  it  may  so  happen 
that  the  oomplement  made  with  the  new  quantity  of 
barley  may  retard  the  progress  of  fermentation,  and 
that  the  liquor  must  then  be  heated  to  a  temperature 
'  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  skins. 

There  are  various  modes  of  making  the  single  composi- 
tion: 1,  from  barley  or  rye  meal  without  leaven,  pre- 
pared  over  night  with  boiling  water :  2,  from  equal  parts 
of  barley,  meal,  and  leaven,  thinned  out  with  water, 
and  heated  nearly  to  ebuUition,  just  previous  to  putting 
in  the  skins :  3,  from  wheat-bran,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  half  bushel  per  hide,  thinned  out  with  hot  water, 
ánd  after  a  day's  fermentation  mixed  with  a  pound  of 
salt  for  each  skin :  4,  from  leaven  of  barley  or  rye,  as 
substitutes  for  that  from  wheat,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  flour  per  hide.  Witen  the 
leaven  rises,  it  must  be  thinned  out  with  water  of  86°  F., 
and  the  salt  added  just  before  the  skins  are  put  in. 

Barley-dremnga. — When  the  fermentation  is  well  esta- 
blished,  as  may  be  known  by  the  acidity  of  the  waters, 
the  dressinga  are  ripe  and  ready  to  receive  the  skins, 
which  are  then  taken  from  the  hangers,  and  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  liquor  several  times,  so  as  gradually  to 
equaüze  the  temperature.  After  this,  they  are  left  upon 
the  cover  of  the  tub  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes.  In  the 
interval,  the  liquor  is  stirred,  the  skins  are  put  back, 
the  tubs  covered,  and  the  heat  of  the  dressings  is  maih- 
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tained  with  the  liquor  kept  warm  and  in  reserve.  In 
fifteen  minutes,  the  Lides  are  a  second  time  taken  out 
and  left  to  drain  fifteen  minutes,  and  are  then  again  pnt 
back.  After  a  half  an  hour,  they  are  removed  for  the 
third  time,  left  to  drain  íot  ñ  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
retumed  to  the  tub,*and  again  taken  out  to  drain  for 
twenty  minutes.  The  fifth  time  of  dipping,  they  are 
left  in  the  tub  for  an  hour,  and  allowed  to  drain  for 
thirty  minutes.  Pinally,  they  are  taken  out  again  after 
two  hours,  and  the  same  round  is  again  repeated  a  seventh 
and  an  eighth  time,  after  a  similar  interval.  The  next 
day,  they  are  taken  out  twíce,  and  even  three  or  four 
times  if  the  hides  are  of  bad  quality,  and  do  not  swell 
readily.  It  is  necessary  to  stir  the  liquor  each  time,  so 
as  to  raise  the  barley-meal  from  the  bottom,  and  to  cover 
the  tubs  immediately  after  putting  in  the  skins.  The 
heat  of  these  tubs  should  be  maintained  at  from  105^  to 
120®  F.,  by  occasional  additions  of  reserved  liquor  kept 
warm  over  the  fire. 

The  hides  are  placed  in  the  tubs  with  the  assistance 
of  two  workmen,  who,  taking  them  by  the  opposite  ends, 
spread  #bem  out  upon  the  flesh  sides,  and  then  push  them 
down  with  a  pole. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  action  of  the  white 
dressing  i«  completed  in  about  36  hours;  the  acetic  fer- 
mentation,  which  is  established,  so  expandd  the  hides 
that  they  become  as  thick  as  the  leather  into  which  they 
are  about  to  be  converted.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
leave  them  any  longer  in  the  liquor  after  this  point  has 
been  attadned,  for  it  injures  the  leather;  a  result  which 
also  takes  place  if  the  liquor  be  too  strong. 

After  the  removal  of  the  skins  from  the  liquor,  the  clear 
portion  of  the  latter  must  be  reserved  for  a  new  dressing, 
for  which  purpose  it  must  be  treated  with  a  complement 
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somewhat  stronger  than  the  first.  This  acid  liquor 
greatly  facilitates  the  fermentation  of  the  new  composí- 
tioD^  which  sours  rapidlj.  In  this  manner,  when  the 
white  dressings  are  once  in  train,  ihey  may  be  kept  at 
ane-half  the  expense  of  flonr^  time^  and  money. 

After  being  taken  out  of  the  dressíngs^  the  hides  are 
left  to  drain  on  the  cover^  and  as  soon  as  they  have  cooled, 
are  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  effect 
the  removal  of  a  viscous  coating  derived  from  the  bar- 
ley,  and  they  are  then  drained  anew.  They  are  now 
subjected  to  the  red  dressing  which  prepares  them  for 
the  tan-vats.  This  dressing  is  made  by  charging  the 
tub  with  about  40  pounds  of  crushed  bark,  into  which, 
mixed  with  water,  the  hides  are  then  to  be  placed.  At 
noon,  they  are  taken  out  and  allowed  to  drain  for  seven 
or  eight  minutes,  and  in  the  evening  again  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  but  before  they  are  put  back  the  last  time, 
the  liquor  must  be  treated  with  40  pounds  more  of 
crushed  bark,  and  thoroughly  stirred.  On  the  momings 
of  the  second  and  third  days,  24  pounds  of  bark  are 
added:  the  hides  are  taken  out  three  times  daily,  and  an 
ihterval  of  thirty  minutes  allowed  for  each  draíning. 

On  the  fourth  day  they  are  taken  out  only  twice — 
moming  and  evening.  There  is  no  addition  of  bark,  and 
forty-five  minutes  are  allowed  for  draining.  On  tHe  fifth 
day,  the  hides  are  taken  out  in  the  moming,  and  while 
they  are  draining,  the  liquor  must  be  thoroughly  stirred, 
and  the  hides  retumed  to  it,  hair  side  uppermost.  Some 
handfuls  of  bark  are  then  thrown  in  between  each  skin, 
and  on  ihe  top  of  the  last  one,  which  should  have  its 
flesh  side  uppermost.  The  skins  are  to  be  left  in  this 
state  from  eight  to  ten  days,  then  removed,  ñnsed  in 
olear  water,  and  put  into  the  vats. 

This  method,  though  not  popular,  is  still  the  best  in 
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use^  because  the  strength  of  the  liquors  being  greater 
than  that  of  those  generally  emplojed^  they  are  less 
liable  to  tum^  and  consequently  the  work  is  less  tedious. 

Bran-Dreadngs. — Some  tanners  contend  that  the  red- 
dressings  may  be  omitted^  if  the  white-dressings  are 
made  with  bran.  The  unanimous  opinión  of  many  tan- 
ners whom  we  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  is  in  favor 
of  red-dressings.  However,  to  complete  the  considerar 
tion  of  the  whole  subject,  we  shall  here  describe  the 
method  employed : — 

The  bran-dressings  .are  made  either  hot  or  cold.  For 
the  fírst;  a  leaven  is  prepared  with  the  yeast^  or  made 
with  1  to  li  pounds  of  wheat  or  rye  flour  for  each  hide, 
and  kept  at  a  modérate  temperature. 

The  skins  should  be  freed  from  all  the  adhering  dirt 
and  dung  which  ordinarily  soil  them;  they  are  then 
fleshed  and  dipped.  A  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  for 
a  bath  for  all  the  skins,  is  then  boiled  with  bran,  in  the 
proportion  of  fix)m  seven  to  eight  pounds  for  each  skin. 
The  cover  is  then  placed  upon  the  boiler,  and  when  the 
liquid  has  been  suflSciently /^rT/ienfed,  which  is  known  by 
the  bran  tising  to  its  surface,  it  is  poured  into  a  vat  in 
which  the  skins,  previously  rinsed,  have  been  deposited. 

While  the  skins  are  getting  warmed,  another  quantity 
of  water  is  heated  over  the  fire  until  it  simmers,  when  it 
is  mixed  with  the  ferment  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation.  The  skins  are  then  taken  out  from  the  bath, 
the  fresh  mixture  is  poured  into  the  vat,  and  is  mixed 
with  salt  in  the  proportion  of  rathet  more  than  a  pound 
for  each  skin;  the  whole  is  well  stirred,  and  the  skins 
are  then  deposited  in  it.  After  six  hours,  the  skins  are 
again  taken  out  and  replaced,  after  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
has  been  previously  taken  out,  heated,  and  again  well 
mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  vatj  and  this  operation 
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is  repeated  everj  bíx  hours  during  the  two  Bucceeding 
days. 

As  soon  as  the  hair  is  ready  to  come  off^  it  is  removed 
from  the  surfaces,  afler  which  the  skins  are  passed  over 
lightly  upon  the  flesh^  are  soaked  in  cold  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  replaced  in  the  vat,  in  which 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  sufficiently  raiaed;  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  vat  perfectly  covered  so  as  to 
retain  its  heat  as  much  as  possible.  By  reheating  a 
portion  of  the  liquor  in  the  vat  fix)m  time  to  time^  and 
keeping  it  warm,  the  raieing  will  generally  be  completed 
at  the  end  of  three  days.  The  skins  are  then  rinsed 
and  lefl  to  soak  for  some  hours  in  fresh  water. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  cold  bran-dressings^  a  ferment 
is  made  with  2  pounds^  3  ounces  of  flour  for  each  skin; 
it  is  allowed  to  fermenta  and  is  then  diluted  freely  with 
cold  water,  and  the  skins  are  plunged  in  it.  They  are 
taken  out  two  or  three  times  a  week,  being  allowed  to 
drain  each  time  for  a  whole  night,  over  the  vat. 

When  the  hair  is  ready  to  be  detached,  it  is  removed, 
the  skins  are  rinsed,  passed  lightly  over  on  the  flesh  side, 
allowed  to  soak  for  some  hours  in  water,  and  are  de- 
posited  agaín  in  the  vat,  in  order  to  raiae  them.  If  this 
process  goes  on  too  slowly,  they  may  be  exposed  to  a 
second  bath  like  the  first.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is 
very  convenient  for  those  who  manufacture  upon  a  small 
scale,  as  it  is  inexpensive,  and  does  not  require  the  use 
of  fumaces  or  boilers.  Skins  can  be  readily  deprived  of 
hair  and  raised  by  it,  but  it  requires  exposure  for  at  least 
two  months. 

JDeíxrnipoeüion  o/ the  WhUe-Dremnge. — These  dressinga 

may  be  regarded  as  soured  pastes  of  barley,  rye,  or  wheat^ 

which,  under  certain  circumstances,  undergo  a  decompo- 

sition  precisely  as  milk^  paper-hangers'  pa^te,  and  other 

26 
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substances  do^  and  it  is  believed  that  lightning  produces 
this  effect  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  milk.  Soma  tanners 
are  in  the  habit  of  placing  in  the  vats  scraps  of  oíd  iron 
enveloped  in  Unen  rags,  upon  the  approach  of  a  thunder- 
Btorm^  while  others  dissolve  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound 
of  sal-ammoniac  in  the  vats,  under  the  belief  that  these 
means  will  prevent  the  injurious  consequences  of  the 
himing  of  the  liquors.  When  this  kind  of  decompoai- 
tion  takes  place  in  the  dressings,  they  become  nnfit  for 
further  ose^  and  would  render  the  skins  so  Boft,  loóse  and 
spongy  in  texture,  as  to  impair  the  quality  of  the  leather 
made  from  them.  The  long  continuance  of  the  summer 
heats,  is  also  apt  to  cause  this  decomposition,  and  the 
quality  of  the  dressings  is  more  likely  to  be  injured  in 
the  three  summer  months  than  in  áll  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Cold  has  no  injurious  influence  upon  them,  fur- 
ther than  that  it  diminishes  their  efficacy,  and  the  skins 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  them  even  when  the  sur- 
face  is  frozen,  if  they  are  afterwards  replaced  in  fresh 
dressings. 

Rye-DreadngSy  as  vsed  in  Tranaylvania, — The  Transyl- 
vanian  tanners  dress  their  skins  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Wallachians,  except  that  while  the  latter 
employ  twenty-two  pounds  of  barley  for  each  skin,  the 
former  make  use  of  twenty  pounds  of  rye-flour,  divided 
into  two  portions  of  eleven  pounds  for  the  first^  and  nine 
pounds  for  the  second  dressing.  This  method  is  less 
expensive  than  the  other,  since  the  rye  grounds  preserve 
their  strength  much  longer  than  the  barley,  owing  to  the 
greater  quantity  of  gluten  contained  in  them. 
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mNERAL  TANNING. 

Bt  reference  to  our  remarks  upon  tannín,  it  wíU  be 
learned  that  the  chemical  property  possessed  by  that 
body,  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  gelatine.  is 
not  limited  solely  to  gelatine,  but  extends  also  to  earthy 
and  metallic  bases.  This  bebavior  has  suggested  the 
employment  of  mineral  agents  as  substitutes,  whoUy  or 
in  part,  for  bark,  iu  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  that  in 
which  alum  is  used  for  tanning;  except  that  the  result- 
ing  compound  or  leather  is,  chemically  considered,  a 
rather  more  defínite  combination. 

The  advantages  said  to  be  derived  from  this  mode  of 
treating  skins,  are  superior  excellence  of  the  product  as 
to  durability  and  power  of  resisting  water,  economy  of 
time  and  materials,  and  simplicity  of  manipulation.  These 
processes,  although  not  strictly  tanning  ones,  will  be- 
referred  to  as  snch  in  the  foUowing  pages,  in  order  to» 
avoid  circumlocution. 

Of  the  processes  which  may  be  properly  comprised 
under  the  head  of  this  chapter,  some  refer  exclusively 
to  the  use  of  mineral  agents  as  leather-making  materials,. 
and  others,  to  their  employment  in  combination  with  the 
usual  tanning  process. 

D'Arcet  and  Ashton  were  the  pioueers  in  mineral 
tanning,  and  they  employed  the  sesqui-sulphate  of  iron,. 
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but  in  8uch  an  wkjúcXlfal  manner,  that  tbeir  resulting 
product  was  very  objectionable,  being  only  partiallj  con- 
verted into  leather,  or  else  havíng  the  greater  disadvan- 
tages  of  críspness  and  want  of  strength. 

Bordier  followed  these  experimenters  with  better  suc- 
eesfl,  and  in  1842,  patented  a  procesa  of  which  we  now 
proceed  to  give  an  abstract. 

BORDIEB*S  PBOCESS. 

This  method  consista  in  washing,  depilating,  swelling, 
and  bating  or  drenching  the  hides,  as  is  generally  done, 
and  then  subjecting  them  to  the  actíon  of  such  eartby  or 
metallic  salts  or  bases  as  the  gelatine  and  albumen  may 
have  an  afliníty  for.  The  tanning  agent  which  the  in- 
ventor prefers  is  the  subsulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
which  is  a  compound  of  sulphurío  acid  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  with  the  latter  or  base  in  exoess.  The  impreg- 
nating  liquor  or  "ooze**  is  prepared  by  digesting  twenty- 
two  pounds  of  powdered  green  copperas  {j^rtAo-milj^kaiñ 
ofiron)^  with  a  mixture  of  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
nitric  acid  at  36^  Baumé  (specific  gravity  1.333),  and 
three  pounds  one  ounoe  of  sulphuric  acid  at  66^  Baumé 
(specific  gravity  1.848).  The  containíng  vessel  should 
be  a  large  jar  of  stone,  heated  by  steam,  and  the  con- 
tents  must  be  repeatedly  stirred  duríng  the  digestión. 
When  the  red  fumes  of  nitrous  gas  cease  to  be  given  off, 
the  jar  is  to  be  removed  from  the  steam  bath,  and  the 
stirring  continued  at  short  intervals,  until  the  mixture 
is  cold  and  pasty.  After  twenty-four  hours'  repose,  it  is 
to  be  diluted  with  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reduce 
it  to  the  requisite  degree  for  use,  and  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  fireshly  prepared  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 
After  standing  for  several  days,  and  being  repeatedly 
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stirred  duríng  the  intervalo  the  liquor  is  readj  for  tanning 
purposes.  In  another  process  described  by  the  inventor, 
peroxide  of  manganese  is  used  instead  of  nitric  acid,  to 
p^-oxidize  the  proühsñlt  of  iron. 

Bj  immersion  in  this  liquid,  properly  diluted,  the 
skins  gradually  become  impregnated  with  the  tanning 
material.  The  duration  of  the  soaking  should  vary 
with  the  thickness  of  the  hide.  Three  days  suffice  for 
thin  skins,  and  six  to  eight  for  solé  leather.  In  this 
operation,  the  subsulphate  of  iron  is  absorbed  by  the 
gelatinous  tissue,  while  free  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
remain  in  the  mother  liquor  along  with  any  unimbibed 
iron  salt. 

In  order  to  impart  tenacity,  solidity,  and  impermea- 
bility  to  the  leather,  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  currier's 
processes. 

CAVALIN'S  PROCESSES- 

1.  IkUch  or  Mineral  Tanning. — This  process  requires 
that  the  skins  shall  be  macerated  first  in  a  liquor  of  alum 
and  chrome  salt,  and  subsequeutly  in  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  reaction  which  ensues  produces 
such  an  interchange  of  the  elements  of  the  iron,  chrome 
salt,  and  alum,  as  to  genérate  a  new  compound  or  com- 
pounds  of  iron  and  chrome,  which  unite  indissolubly  with 
the  tissue  of  the  hide,  and  convert  it  into  leather.  The 
preliminary  treatment  with  chrome  salt  permits  the  sub- 
stitution  of  proto  for  persalt  of  iron  in  the  finishing  bath, 
and  affords  a  «leather  which  is  impermeable  to  water,  and 
free  from  brittleness, 

Leather  thus  made,  is  brown,  tough,  and  compact, 
even  after  considerable  soaking,  and  does  npt  lump 
under  the  hammer. 
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The  hides,  afler  having  been  soaked  and  undergone 
the  usual  preliminarj  procesa  of  depilatíon^  swelling  by 
lime,  and  drenching,  are  then  thoroughlj  rinsed  in  clear 
water,  and  hung  up  to  drain.  The  use  of  acids  must  be 
avoided  for  swelling,  as  they  are  chemically  incompatible 
with  the  mineral  salts  used  for  the  tanning,  and  would, 
by  decomposing  them,  nuUify  their  action  upon  the  gelar 
tinous  tissue  of  the  hide. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  bath  is  made  by  dissolving  ten 
pounds  of  bi-chromate  of  potassa,  and  twenty  pounds  of 
alum,  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  water.  As 
soon  as  the  hides  have  drained  sufficiently,  they  are 
immersed  in  this  bath  for  four  days,  or  until  they  are 
thoroughly  colored  and  penetrated  by  the  liquid;  but 
with  the  precaution  of  drawing  them  once  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  allowing  them  to  drain,  and  rubbing  -them 
each  time  before  they  are  retumed  to  the  bath.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  maintain  the  original  strength  of  the  liquor, 
by  occasional  additions  of  chrome  salt  and  alum,  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  first,  and  two  parts 
of  the  last. 

The  success  of  the  operation  depends  upon  the  com- 
pleteness  of  the  maoeration.  Being  assured  of  this,  the 
hides,  Bs  aboye  treated,  are  then  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  bath,  formed  by  dissolving  ten  pounds  of  green 
copperas  (protosulphate  of  iron)  in  sixty  pounds  of  cold 
water.  They  must  be  suspended  in  the  liquor  so  that 
they  shall  not  touch  each  other,  and  are  drawn  out  at 
intervals  of  twelve  hours,  allowed  to  drain,  and  then 
returned  to  the  liquor,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  tanning.  üpper  leathers  require 
5  to  6,  Swedish  solé,  8  or  10,  and  American  butts,  13  to  19 
days'  immersion  in  the  liquor.  The  strength  of  the  bark 
must  be  maintained  by  occasional  additions  of  copperas 
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throughout  the  treatraent.  Aftér  coming  from  the  bath, 
the  hides  are  hung  up  to  drain,  then  freed  from  slimy 
matter,  and  thoroughly  soaked  in  running  water,  so  as 
to  wash  out  all  unoombined  saline  matter  which  would 
otherwise  impair  the  suppleness  and  toughness  of  the 
leather.     The  leather  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

Upper  leather,  made  hy  this  prooess,  is  said  to  be 
supple  and  soft.  The  bldcking,  however,  requires  to  be 
differently  applied  from  that  employed  for  oak-tanned 
leather.  In  the  leather  there  is  always  suflBcient  of  tan- 
nin  to  produce  a  black  coloring  (tanno-gallate  of  iron) 
upon  the  surface  when  ít  is  washed  over  with  copperas. 
In  mineral  leather,  there  is  no  tannin  used,  ñor  is  there 
any  other  material  in  the  tissue  of  the  skin  which  will, 
like  tannin,  in  eonjunction  with  iron  salt,  form  the  black 
colqring.  The  black  is  imparted  by  mordanting  the 
leather  with  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  holding  in  so- 
lution  eight  parts  of  copperas,  and  rubbing  over  a  strong 
decoction  of  logwood.  The  leather  is  then  oiled,  and 
finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

2.  Dye-Tanning. — This  process  comprises  two  series  of 
manipulations,  firstly,  the  dyeing;  and  secondly,  the  tan- 
ning.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  gelatine,  dissolved 
in  a  decoction  of  Brazil,  Heath,  Fernambuque,  or  other 
dye-wood,  is  precipitated  as  an  insoluble  compound,  on 
the  addition  of  a  little  chrome  salt. 

The  hides,  ofter  having  been  softened,  depilated,  and 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  but  wühout  the  use  of 
acids,  are  then  dipped  in  a  cold  dye-bath,  made  by  ex- 
hausting  the  dye-wood  in  a  steam-vat,  and  adding  alum 
to  the  solution  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  the 
gallón. 

"Skins  and  upper-leather  hides  are  first  dyed  in  the 
grain  in  a  weaker  dye-lye,  composed  of  one  volume  of 
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the  above  strong  dye-lye  and  four  volumes  of  water. 
While  this  dyeing  is  going  on,  the  skins  and  hidea  must 
be  frequently  stirred.  After  thus  Ijdng  for  twelve  hours, 
thej  are  then  hung  up  until  they  have  nearlj  lost  their 
moisture,  when  they  are  laíd  in  the  strong  lye,  elirred 
there  well  three  or  four  times  a  day,  till  they  are  dyed 
all  through,  a  light  yellow  green  in  the  gndn,  and  green 
yellow  quite  through.  Sole-leather  hides,  which  need 
no  stirringy  are  also  first  laid  in  the  weaker  liquor  for 
twelve  hours,  and  then  in  the  strong  lye,  some  dye-wood 
being  placed  between  every  hide,  that  they  may  not 
touch  too  closely.  The  hides  may  then  remain  undis- 
turbed  until  they  are  sufiSciently  dyed  through,  a  small 
bit  of  the  uppennost  hide  being  cut  off  every  now  and 
then  to  see  how  the  dyeing  is  progressing.  When  circum- 
stances  demand  it,  the  strength  of  the  lye  can  be  tested 
by  immersing  therein  a  soflened  bit  of  raw  skin,  and 
taking  it  out  aíler  some  hours  to  see  wheiher  it  is  dyed 
light  yellow  green  or  only  yellow ;  for  in  the  latter  case, 
the  liquor  is  too  weak,  and  wants  either  more  dye 
strength  or  some  alum.  It  must  then  be  drawn  off,  and 
a  new  lye  poured  on.  The  lye  which  has  been  drawn 
off  is  now  tried  again,  and  refreshed  by  the  addítion  of 
148  of  alum. 

**  If  a  piece  of  raw-done  skin  is  only  dyed  yellow  in 
this  lye,  it  must  then  be  boiled  again  with  dye-wood,  and 
some  alum  added  to  it  in  the  manner  above  described. 
If  the  bit  of  skin,  on  the  contrary,  is  dyed  green  yellow, 
the  mixture  need  not  be  reboiled  with  dye-wood,  but 
only  increased  in  strength  by  the  addition  of  148  to 
1-32  of  alum." 

The  hides  are  then  hung  up  to  drain  previous  to  being 
immersed  in  the  chrome  bath,  which  consists  of  a  solu- 
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tíon  of  10  pounds  of  bichromate  of  potassa  in  180 
pounds  of  cold  water. 

The  requisite  time  for  ihe  completion  of  the  soaking, 
is  about  twenty-four  hours;  but  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
the  hides  frequentlj,  and  to  draw  and  allow  them  to 
drip  three  or  four  times  during  the  treatment.  The  bath 
mu8t  also  be  refreshed  by  occasional  additions  of  chrome 
salt. 

The  action  of  the  chrome  salt  efiects  the  tanning,  and, 
with  the  assietance  of  the  alum,  darkens  ihe  color  of  the 
hides.  After  coming  from  the  chrome  bath,  they  are 
hung  up  to  drain,  carefully  smoothed,  thoroughlj  soaked 
three  several  times  in  fresh  or  running  waters,  for  12  to 
24  hours,  then  cleansed  on  the  beam,  and  suspended  in 
the  drying-room.  They  are  then  dampened,  stretched, 
worl^d  on  the  flesh  side  with  train  oil;  half  dried,  again 
stretched,  and  blacked  on  the  surface  as  directed  in 
mineral  tanning. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  leather  made  by  any  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  processes  will  preserve  its  durability  for  any 
length  of  time;  as,  from  its  very  nature,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  it  to  crack,  unless  it  be  kept  con- 
stantly  greased.  It  possesses  this  advantage,  however, 
that  when  wom  by  long  service,  the  debris  are  still 
useful  as  glue  pieces,  for  they  may  readily  be  recon- 
verted  into  their  original  condition  of  raw  hide,  by  the 
removal  of  the  basic  salts  which  maintain  them  in  the 
state  of  leather. 

NEWT0N*S  PROCESS. 

This  method,  patented  in  1849,  is  an  acúelerating 
process,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  preceding.  It  con- 
sists  in  the  employment  of  certain  earthy,  alkaline,  or 
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metallic  salts  for  the  preliminary  treatment;  and  of  ca- 
techu,  sumach,  oak-bark,  or  other  astringent  matter  for 
the  tanning.  The  joint  action  of  the  salts  and  the  tan- 
ning  material  promotes  the  combinatíon  of  the  albumi- 
nous  matter  of  the  skins  with  the  bases,  and  subsequently, 
of  the  gelatine  tissue  with  the  tannin.  When  otíier  ma- 
terial than  catechu  is  used,  the  latter  of  good  quality, 
and  containing  50  per  cent,  of  tannin,  is  taken  as  the 
standard  for  regulating  the  proper  proportion  of  the 
former.  The  skins  must  be  unhaired,  and  free.from 
lime. 

For  100  calf-skins. 

f  20  pounds  Alum,  and 
1 10      ''       Common  Salt; 
100      "       Catechu; 

4      "       Sulphate  of  Alumina,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  2  pounds  common  salt. 

The  three  mixtures  are  dissolved  In  water,  and  kept 
apart  in  sepárate  vessels. 

Of  the  first  solution,  one-fifth;  of  the  second,  one- 
tenth;  and  of  the  third,  one-fourth  are  placed  in  a  vat. 
The  skins  are  then  immersed  in  this  liquor,  and  repeat- 
edly  handled  or  stirred  about  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  they  are  taken  out.  The  vat  is  then  refreshed  by 
the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  first  solution,  one-tenth 
of  the  second,  and  one-fourth  of  the  third,  and  tJie  skins 
replaced  in  the  mixture,  and  treated  as  before,  but  for  a 
longer  interval.  The  skins  being  removed  a  second 
time,  the  vat  is  again  refreshed  with  one-fifth  of  the  first 
solution,  and  one-tenth  of  the  second ;  and  the  skins  re- 
immersed  in  it  as  in  the  previous  instance.  After  remain- 
ing  for  some  time,  and  being  handled  occasionally,  they 
are  again  removed,  and  the  residuos  of  the  first  and  third 
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Solutions,  and  one-fifth  of  the  second  are  poured  into  the 
vat.  The  skins  are  then  put  back,  but  in  a  few  days 
are  again  taken  out  to  allow  the  addition  to  the  vat  of 
the  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  second  mixture.  Four 
or  five  weeks  suflSce  to  complete  the  tanning  of  the  skins. 

The  author  suggests  that  the  process  may  be  modified 
by  laying  the  skins  in  a  vat,  and  stratifying  them  with 
3  Ibs.  of  moistened  tan.  The  constant  contact  of  the  tan- 
ning liquor  would  have  to  be  maintained  by  pumping  it 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vat  to  the  top  of  the  skins. 

This  process  is  applicable  to  the  tanning  of  other  skins, 
but  the  proportions  of  materials  require  to  be  varied,  as 
follows:  The  proper  quantities  for 

One  hundred  goat-skins,  are 

Alum      .  .  .         loto  12  Ibs. 

Salt         ...  6  Ibs. 

Catechu  .  .  .         50  to  60  Ibs. 

For  one  hundred  cow-hides,  are 

Sulphate  of  Alumina         .  2  to  300  Ibs. 

Salt  .  .  .         100  Ibs. 

Catechu     .  .  .500   " 

For  one  hundred  and  ninety  ox-hides,  are 

Sulphate  of  Alumina  .         14  to  16  Ibs. 

Salt  .  .  .  .8  Ibs. 

Catechu         .  .  .         60  to  70  Ibs. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  or  chloride  of  ^inc  may  be  sub- 
stituted  for  sulphate  of  alumina. 
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THE  TEXTÜRK  AND  QÜALITY  OF  LEATHEK,  AND  THE 
MEANS  OF  DISCOVERING  ITS  DEFECTS. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  alreadj  been  ob8er\'ed, 
that  well-tanned  leather  is  a  homogeneous  substance, 
entirely  free  from  unchanged  gelatine  or  fibrine.  But  if 
tbe  bark  used  in  ite  preparatíon  has  been  deficient  in 
tanning  ingredients,  or  otherwise  wanting  in  quality; 
if  the  varíous  processes  have  been  imperfectly  or  care- 
lesslj  performed^  or  if  unforeseen  accidents  have  oc- 
curred,  the  excellence  of  the  leather  is  impaired ;  and 
this  is  generally  to  be  discovered  bj  making  a  sectíon  of 
it.  Well-tanned  leather  exhibits,  when  cut,  a  shining 
surface  and  compact  body ;  is  of  a  uniform  color^  except- 
ing  upon  the  hair  side,  and  has  a  nutmeg  appearanee 
intemally.  These  signs  are  commonly  looked  for  in  the 
tail,  the  back^  and  the  neck,  which  are  the  thickest  parts 
of  the  skin. 

Badly  made  or  inferior  leather  is  commonly  detected 
by  its  section  being  of  a  yellowish  or  blackish  color, 
alternating  with  streaks  of  a  black  or  whitish  hue,  and 
by  its  structure  being  loóse  and  deñcient  in  density  and 
compactness. 

Too  long  a  continuance  in  the  tan-vats  or  lime-pits, 
badly  prepared  or  applied  "dressings,"  want  of  moisture 
in  the  pits,  and  a  number  of  other  circumstances,  give 
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to  leather  a  spongy  and  loóse  texture,  and  render  ít  de- 
ficient  in  the  requisite  color  and  durabilitj.  These 
defects  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  when  onoe  tanned,  the 
leather  cannot  be  improved  or  reetored  to  a  better  con- 
dition. 

It  is  impossible  to  thoroughl y  tan  those  hides  which 
are  thin,  poor,  and  weak,  and  such,  in  general,  as,  either 
from  natural  defects  or  want  of  correct  management, 
camnot  be  properly  raiaed. 

Other  conditions  of  skins,  unfittíng  them  in  a  measure 
for  the  tanning  process,  arise  from  injuries  received  in 
the  slaughter-house,  from  soaking  in  muddy  or  slimy 
waters ;  from  foreign  matters  imbedded  in  the  hair  side, 
which  subjects  their  surface  to  bruises  when  they  are 
being  worked  on  the  beam,  and  from  weakness  of  texture, 
owing  to  incipient  decomposition,  by  a  too  long  exposure 
in  the  lime-píts.  Oíd  moss-covered  bark,  which  is  fuU 
of  cracks,  charged  with  moisture,  also  injures  the  quality 
of  leather.  The  opposite  and  equally  injurious  circuín- 
stance  of  deficient  watering  of  the  pits,  has  already  been 
sufficiently  censured. 

Notwitiistanding  the  arguments  hazarded  by  some 
tanners  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  impure  waters  of  cer- 
tain  localities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
freshest  and  purest  water  that  can  be  employed,  is  the 
best  for  the  preparation  of  leather. 

Manufacturers  di£fer  among  themselves  in  opinión 
about  the  effect  produced  by  cold  weather  upon  their 
leather;  some  contending  that  it  soñens  the  tissue,  and 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose  poor  and  thin  skins, 
and  those  which  are  otherwise  difficult  to  manage,  to 
cold,  in  order  to  make  them  sofl,  and  put  them  in  a 
condition  to  be  worked.  Others  maintain  that  extreme 
cold,  by  congealing  and  expanding  the  water  contained  in 
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the  tissueS;  extenda  and  sepárales  the  partióles,  and  thus 
impairs  the  body  aud  firmness  of  the  leather. 

Some  hides  are  called  hamyy  parts  of  whicb,  from 
want  of  proper  softening,  are  dry,  and  almost  ba  hard  as 
hom;  and  these  are  entirely  unfit  for  shoe  or  boot 
leather,  as  the  tan  has  not  perfecÜy  penetrated  the  hard 
parts.  Others  contain  extremely  minute  perforations 
made  by  worms,  which  allow  water  to  filter  through, 
and  rendar  them  useless  for  either  solé  leather  or  car- 
riage-tops.  Many  hides  are  injnred  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  butchers,  who  damage  the  flesh  side  by  a  reckless 
manner  of  skinning.  These  imperfections  can  only  be 
remedied  by  shaving  the  surface  down  to  a  uniform 
thickness,  with  a  scraping  knife,  at  the  risk  of  making 
the  hide  thin  and  weak. 

Shoemakers  using  solé  leather,  which  has  been  made 
from  hides  damaged  upon  the  hair  side,  efther  in  depi- 
lating,  in  paring,  or  in  rinsing  them,  should  be  careful 
to*  place  the  flesh  side  out;  otherwise,  as  soon  as  the  hair 
surface  has  become  a  little  wom,  the  solé  will  become 
spongy,  and  easily  absorb  moisture. 

A  common  mode  of  determining  the  quality  of  leather, 
is  to  allow  a  drop  of  water  to  fall  from  the  end  of  the 
finger  upon  the  hair  side,  or  upon  a  cut  surface;  if  the 
drop  preserves  its  circular  form,  and  does  not  extend, 
the  leather  is  supposed  to  be  well  tanned,  while  if  the 
water  is  soon  absorbed,  it  is  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
its  substance  being  spongy  and  badly  prepared.  A  better 
test  is  to  allow  a  piece  of  the  leather,  the  weight  of 
which  has  been  accurately  ascertained,  to  soak  for  some 
days  in  water.  If,  aíler  being  taken  out,  it  is  found  con* 
siderably  increased  in  weight,  no  better  proof  of  its 
being  spongy  and  loóse  in  texture,  and  consequently 
imperfectly  prepared,  could  be  desired. 
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It  is  believed,  by  some,  that  leather  is  improved  in 
quality,  by  age,  and  it  is  a  common  reproach  against 
shoemakers,  that  they  make  use  of  too  fresh  materials. 
Exposure  for  a  certain  length  of  time  is  doubtless  ad- 
vantageouS;  but  leather  is  not  improved  by  being  kept 
longer  than  two  years,  and  is  apt  after  this  time  to  dry 
and  to  diminish  in  weight,  making  it  necessary  to  store 
it  in  damp  cellars.  The  resistance  and  durability  of  the 
leather  made  into  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  are  much 
increased  by  their  being  laid  aside  for  some  time  before 
being  worn. 

The  coloring  of  leather  during  the  process  of  tanning, 
arises  from  a  dark  brown  substance,  existing  more  or 
less  in  the  infusions  of  tanning  materials,  and  called  by 
Berzelius,  apothéme.  This  sparingly  soluble  substance 
is  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  extractive  matter,  and 
is  gradually  formed  when  infusions  of  tanning  materials 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  all  the  varieties  of  tannin  being, 
to  a  certain  extent,  Hable  to  this  transformation. 
Henee  it  is,  that  the  uppermost  hide  of  the  vat,  being 
the  most  exposed,  is  the  most  highly  colored. 

This  color,  or  "bloom,"  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
vanes  somewhat  with  the  kind  of  tannin  employed. 
For  example,  leather  tanned  with  material  containing  the 
gall  variety  of  tannin  is  bloomed  with  éllagic  acid^  and 
that  made  from  catechu  tannin  is  bloomed  with  catechuic 
acidy  both  of  which  coloring  matters  are  derivatives  or 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  tannins  respectively 
employed. 

Spent  liquors  or  weak  handlerSj  yield  less  ^^bloom" 
than  the  strong  "bloomers,"  which  are  richer  in  tannin. 

"  Bloom"  attaches  itself,  permanently,  to  the  animal 
tissue,  and  even  penetrates  beneath  the  surface,  to  a 
limited  depth,  imparting  both  color  and  weight  to  the 
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leather.  The  fa¥m  color  íb  the  favorito  bloom,  but  a 
darker  shade  does  not  necessarily  indícate  an  inferior 
leather. 

In  the  modem  or  quick  processes,  the  tan-liquor  heing, 
exposed  for  a  much  shorter  time,  yields  leas  bloom  than 
by  the  oíd  and  lengthy  methods  of  tanning.  Conse- 
quentlj,  as  time  is  an  important  element  in  the  form- 
ation  of  thÍ8  subfitance,  its  absence  is  considered  an 
evidenoe  of  the  inferiority  of  the  leather,  and  that  it 
has  been  tanned  too  rapidly  to  be  good. 
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TAWING. 

The  tawing  process  is  applicable  ta  the  manufacture 
of  soft  leathers  for  gloves  and  íurriers'  use^  as  skins  may 
be  subjected  to  its  action  even  in  their  hair  etate.  The 
prepared  product  sometimes  takes  the  ñame  of  '^alumed 
leather/'  because  a  salt  of  alumina  is  the  basis  of  the 
process.  Sheep^  lamb,  kid,  and  other  light  skins  are 
those  usually  subjected  to  this  treatment. 

Kid  Leather. — The  first  step  in  the  aluming  of  kid 
skins  is  to  soak  them  well  in  running  water^  and  then 
to  ^^  break"  thetn  upon  the  beam  by  working  on  the  flesh 
side  with  the  back  of  the  fleshing-knife.  After  this 
treatment,  drying  must  immediately  ensue,  to  prevent 
putrefaction,  wbich  would  render  them  spotted  and  ten- 
der. Dry  skins  require  soaking  for  at  least  one  or  two 
days. 

The  next  step  is  to  rub  the  flesh  sides  with  cold  milk 
of  lime,  place  them  back  to  back  in  pairs  with  the  hair 
outwards,  stack  these  pairs  ín  piles,  and  thus  leave  them 
for  several  days  until  the  hair  "gives"  readily.  They 
are  then  rinsed  in  running  water  to  remove  lime,  and 
subjected,  at  once,  to  the  fleecíng  operation,  which  con- 
sists  in  "plucking"  out  the  hair  with  spring  tweezers, 
and  smoothing  by  rubbing  with  a  whetstone  or  rolling- 
pin.  A  further  cleansing  and  soaking  is  then  given  by 
27 
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an  immersion,  as  before,  in  the  lime-vat,  whence,  afber 
being  Femoved,  they  are  transferred  to  an  oíd  or  weaker 
vat,  and  there  remain  for  a  fortnight  or  more^  care  being 
observed  to  take  them  out,  and  drain  them  frequentlj. 

They  are  now  ready  for  the  hranning ;  and  for  this 
purpose  undergo  a  Bteeping^  for  ten  or  fiñeen  dajs^  in  a 
fermenting  mixture^  or  "drench,"  of  fortj  pounds  of  bran 
and  twenty  gallons  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  skins  sink  in 
water,  they  are  sufficiently  raised;  and  this  requires  two 
days  in  summer,  and  double  that  number  in  winter ;  and 
greát  care  is  necessary  to  observe  when  they  reach  that 
stage,  which  may  be  attained  much  earlier  by  frequently 
tumlng  the  skins  during  the  steeping. 

When  taken  from  this  liquor,  they  are  to  be  put  into 
the  ^^  white-bath/'  composed,  for  one  hundied  skins,  of  a 
boiling  solution  of  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  of  alum  in 
twelve  gallons  of  water,  to  wiñch  must  be  added  of  oom- 
mon  salt,  two  and  one-half  pounds  in  summer,  and  three 
pounds  in  winter. 

The  mode  of  working  this  bath  is  to  divide  the  skins 
into  four  equal  pareéis,  and  to  pass  each  parcel,  sepa- 
rately  but  successively,  through  the  bath,  and  then  to 
immerse  the  whole  together  for  ten  minutes. 

A  paste  is  then  made  by  gradually  adding,  duríng 
careful  and  constant  stirring,  firstly,  fiñeen  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  to  the  above  alum-bath  gently  heated,  and  sub- 
sequently,  the  yolks  of  fifty  eggs,  and  then  incorporating 
the  whole  thoroughly.  The  skins,  after  being  passed 
through  this  paste  singly,  are  then  transferred  to  it  in 
bulk,  and  left  for  a  day. 

The  paste  has  an  emulsive  action,  softens  and  whitens 
the  skins,  counteracts  the  hardening  influence  of  añer 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  tendency  to  brittleness. 

Aíler  the  action  of  the  paste,  the  skms  axe  stretched 
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upon  poles  in  a  drying  loft,  and  there  left  for  a  week  or 
more,  as  may  be  necessary.  They  are  then  ready  to  be 
worked  upon  the  aoflening  ircm^  in  order  to  stretch  them, 
reduce  unevennesses,  and  develop  whiteness.  To  this 
end,  they  are  soaked  in  water  for  five  or  8Íx  minutes^ 
and  then  spread  and  softened  by  the  procesa  of  atdk- 
ing. 

They  are  next  stretched  on  hooks,  dried,  and  worked 
on  the  stretching  iron;  but  6ome  French  tanners,  previous 
to  these  operations,  and  just  after  the  skins  come  from 
the  smoothing  iron,  spread  them  upon  the  beam  with  a 
olean,  undressed  skin  beneath^  and  work  them  with  the 
fleshing-knife. 

Occasionally,  the  prepared  skins  are  polished  by  being 
rubbed  with  pumice.  The  lustre  and  finishing  stroke 
are  given  with  a  smooth  flat-iron,  carefuUy  heated,  and 
managed  in  the  same  way  as  that  used  by  a  laundress. 

In  some  places,  the  tanning  process  is  slightly  modi- 
fied.  For  example,  by  the  use  of  a  large  barrel-chum, 
or  rotmdabaui,  which  receives  both  the  skins  and  aium- 
bath.  Rapid  rotation  of  the  apparatus  promotes  con- 
Btant  contact  of  the  skins  and  tanning  material,  and 
thus  accelerates  the  operation. 

The  tanned  skins,  after  coming  from  the  e^  paste, 
and  being  washed  and  dried,  are  subjected  to  what  is 
technically  termed  staJcing.  This  consista  in  the  use 
of  a  semicircular  iron  píate,  fixed  perpendicularly,  with 
its  round  edge  uppermost,  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  stake 
about  thirty  inches  in  height.  The  workman,  holding 
the  skin  distended  by  both  hands,  draws  it  forcibly  (Fig. 
118),  and  in  every  dírection,  over  the  blunt  edge  of  this 
tool,  and  thus  imparts  softness  and  smoothness  to  it. 

Color  can  be  imparted  with  dyeH9tu£b,  as  may  be 
desired. 
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The  tawed  leather  is  the  raw  skin  combined  with 
subchloride  of  aluminum.  This  latter  salt  is  formed  by 
mutual  decomposition  of  tbe  ingredients  of  the  alum- 
bath.  For  example^  the  common  salt,  which,  chemi- 
cally  speaking,  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  sodium, 
when  mixed  with  alum,  which  is  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  oxides  of  aluminum  and  potassium,  gives  up 
its  chlorine  to  the  aluminum.  This  latter  base  having 
deserted  its  oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid,  they  in  tum  take 
up  with  the  potassium  and  sodium,  and  form  sulphate  of 
potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda.  These  remain  in  solution 
in  the  water  along  with  a  perchloride  of  aluminum,  the 
neutral  chloride  first  generated  being  converted,  in  its 
reaction  upon  the  animal  tissue,  into  a  subchloride  which 
combines  with  it,  and  a  perchloride  which  is  soluble. 
The  salt  also  aids  in  whitening  the  skins. 

Imüation  EÜd. — Imitation  kid  leather  is  made  from 
lamb-skins.  In  order  to  remove  the  wool  without  in- 
juring  it,  lime  is  not  used  for  depilation,  After  the 
skins  have  been  steeped  in  water,  and  "  broken''  on  the 
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flesh  BÍde,  thej  are  suspended  in  a  subterranean  vault 
about  twelve  feet  square,  protected  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  influence  of  extemal  atmospheric  changes^  so 
that  the  temperature  within  may  continué  uniform 
throughout  the  year.  An  incipient  putrefaction  being 
thus  promoted,  loosens  the  roots  of  the  wool,  which  may 
then  be  readily  plucked  from  the  pelt ;  and  as  soon  as 
this  state  is  reached,  which  is  generally  in  from  five 
to  seven  days,  the  skins  must  be  iramediately  removed, 
for  a  continuance  of  the  fermentation  would  injure  their 
texture. 

The  skins  are  then  slimed,  as  it  is  termed,  or  scraped  on 
the  fleshed  side;  stripped  of  wool,  and  steeped  for  a  week, 
more  or  less,  in  lime-water,  fleshed  on  the  beam,  drenched 
for  some  days  in  a  fermenting  bran-bath,  and  then  treated 
with  alum  and  salt  in  the  same  manner  as  for  true  kid 
leather.  Dyeing,  softening,  and  polishing  complete  the 
preparation  of  the  leather. 

Haadnga  and  Mata. — Skins  are  frequently  tanned  with 
the  hair  on,  for  housings  and  mats,  and  for  furriers'  use. 
Sheep,  lamb,  calf,  and  goat  skins,  may  each  be  treated 
by  this  process,  in  which,  consequently,  lime  and  liming 
must  be  dispensed  with,  as  it  would  prove  injurious  to 
the  hair.  The  skins  are  soaked  in  water  until  clean  and 
soft,  are  then  thinned  on  the  flesh  side  with  the  fleshing- 
knife,  and  steeped  for  several  days  in  an  oíd  bran-bath, 
and  washed.  They  are  then  folded  with  the  hair  sides 
in  contact,  immersed  in  the  alum-bath,  as  before  directed, 
and  spread  over,  upon  the  flesh  side,  with  the  egg  paste. 
After  remaining  in  this  state  for  eighteen  to  twenty 
hours,  and  becoming  stifl",  they  are  hung  up  to  dry. 
They  are  next  sprinkled  with  cold  water,  folded,  and 
stacked,  and  put  under  a  pressure  of  heavy  boards  for 
two  days.    After  being  opened  with  a  round  iron,  upon 
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the  beam^  and  worked  breadthwise  on  the  stretching 
iron,  the 7  are  dríed  by  ezpoBure  of  the  fleeoe  side  to  the 
sun^  and  finiahed  upon  the  stretcher. 

Eighieen  pounds  of  alum  suffice  for  100  sheep-skins; 
but  as  the  thickness  of  the  skins  increases,  the  quantíty 
of  tanning  material  must  be  augmented.  A  calf-skin, 
for  example^  requires  one  pound  of  salt  and  one  ponnd 
of  alnm. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 
HUNGARY  LEATHEB. 

The  Hungarían  method  of  preparing  ekins,  which  is 
analogous  to  tanning,  ia  said  to  have  been  oríginally  in- 
troduced  into  Hungary  from  Senegal.  It  was  carried 
into  France  in  1573,  bj  Boucher,  a  tanner.  In  the  next 
century,  Colbert,  tbe  great  patrón  of  the  industrial  arts, 
gaye  particular  encouragement  to  this  process,  and  esta- 
blished  a  manufactory  at  St.  Cloud,  in  which  it  was 
adopted.  This  estabHshment  waa  removed,  in  1702,  to 
la  Roquette,  Faubourg  St.  Antoine^  where  it  vras  for  a 
long  time  in  successful  operation. 

Hungary  leather  is  manufactured  by  a  rapid  process, 
which  consiste  in  impregnating  strong  hides  with  alum, 
common  salt,  and  suet,  and  which  is  almost  the  same  at 
the  present  day  as  that  oríginally  employed  when  first 
introduced  from  Hungary;  only  one  improvement  upon 
the  method  having  been  since  proposed,  that  of  Curan- 
deau,  which  will  be  described  in  the  proper  place.  The 
leather  is  manufactured  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  any 
injuríous  influences  which  temperature  might  exert  upon 
it,  being  counteracted  by  measures  which  the  experience 
of  the  workmen  leads  them  to  adopt. 

The  workshop  in  which  sking  are  prepared  by  this 
method,  consiste  of  two  parts.  One  of  these  is  a  shed 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  in  which  are  placed  the  beams. 
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the  fleshing  and  pañng  kníves,  and  the  scraping  stones. 
In  one  comer  is  a  furnace  with  a  boiler  for  preparing  the 
solution  of  alum,  and  near  it  are  placed  two  tuba  for 
immersing  the  skins.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  ordi- 
nary  tubs  are  requh^ed. 

The  other  part  of  the  factory  consista  of  a  room  6  i 
feet  high,  and  16  i  feet  square,  made  perfectly  tight,  so 
as  to  retain  the  heated  air.  In  one  comer  of  this  apart- 
ment  is  a  furnace,  which  is  fed  with  fuel  through  a  door 
opening  externally,  and  upon  which  is  placed  a  copper 
boiler,  capable  of  containing  about  180  pounds  of  tallow. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  square  stone,  upon 
which  an  iron  grating,  3  i  feet  square,  is  placed  for  the 
reception  of  coals  (Fig.  119).      Qn  either  side  of  the 

Fig.  119. 


room,  and  occupying  its  whole  length,  are  large  tables, 
upon  which  the  skins  are  greased.  The  upper  part  below 
the  ceiling  is  filled  with  poles,  upon  which  the  leather 
is  hung  in  order  to  be  heated  and  dried.  The  door  of 
the  apartment  fits  closely  to  its  jambs,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  cold  air. 

The  chief  operations  to  which  hides  prepared  after  the 
method  of  Hungary  are  subjected,  are  the  foUowing: — 

1.  The  cleaning,  dipping,  and  rinsing. 

2.  Aluming.  . 

3.  Second  aluming. 

4.  Drying, 
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5.  Stretching. 

6.  Treading  out. 

7.  Tallowing. 

8.  Flaming. 

9.  Airing. 

10.  Weighing,  marking,  and  piling. 

These  operations  will  be  successively  described  under 
their  appropríate  headings. 

Strong  ox-hides  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  leather 
of  Hungary,  but  bull  and  cow  skins  may  be  preparad 
for  particular  uses.  The  process  is  a  rapid  one,  and  may 
be  completed  in  two  months  or  less  time.  Hungarían 
hides  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  those  tanned  and 
curried  in  the  ordinary  way,  since  they  consist  of  the 
original  tissue  of  the  skins,  condensed,  and  slightly 
altered  in  character,  by  the  processes  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  but  not  converted  into  true  leather  by  combi- 
nation  with  tannin.  Moreover,  they  are  usually  employed 
for  different  purposes. 

1.  Préparation  of  the  Hidea. — The  first  operations  are 
analogouB  to  those  of  tanning  and  tawing.  The  hides 
are  washed,  cut  in  half,  scraped  upon  the  horse  with  a 
round  or  curved  knife,  and  are  then  carefully  and  slightly 
fleshed,  the  fat  and  fiesh  alone  being  removed,  this  and 
the  succeeding  operation  being  confided  to  the  most 
skilful  workmen. 

The  hair  is  then  scraped  off  from  the  hides,  by  placing 
them  upon  a  bed  of  other  skins,  folded  double,  and  so 
disposed  upon  the  horse  (Fig.  120)  as  to  present  a 
smooth,  and  perfectly  uniform  surface.  This  operation 
must  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  care,  to  avoid  injur- 
ing  the  Burfaces,  and  a  whole  day  will  be  occupied  by  a 
single  workman  in  separating  the  hair  from  eight  or  ten 
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hidee.  The  skins  are  then  put  to  soak  in  the  ñver  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or,  if  in  vats,  for  thiee  days;  the 
water,  in  that  case,  being  changed  twice  a  day  in  summer, 
and  once  daily  in  winter.  K  soaked  in  running  water,  a 
stake  is  dríven  into  the  ground  and  the  hides  are  fastened 
to  it  by  oords  passing  through  the  eye-holes,  or  those 
lefl  by  the  removal  of  the  homs. 

2.  Aluming  the  Hides. — The  preparation  with  alam  is 
the  most  important  one  to  which  Hungary  leather  is  sub- 
jected.  It  not  only  prevents  the  putrefaction  of  the 
hides,  but  effects  a  chemical  change  in  them  by  which 
they  are  rendered  stronger  and  more  substantíal.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  chemical  influence  is  not  known, 
but  the  supposed  reaction  is  as  explained  under  kid 
leather. 

The  hides  are  first  treated  with  a  mixture  of  alum 
and  common  salt,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  is 
converted  into  chloride  of  aluminum.  The  salt  softens 
the  effect  of  the  alum,  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,  and  preserves  the  suppleness  of  the  leather. 

When  the  hides  are  ready  for  the  operation,  the  aque- 
ous  solution  of  alum  and  salt  is  made  in  a  boiler  fitted 
into  the  furnace.    This  boiler  (Fig.  121),  should  be  pro- 
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portioned  in  size  to  the  number  of  pieces  of  hide  which 
are  to  be  alumed  in  a  single  operation. 


Fig.  121. 


Six  pounds  of  alum^  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt, 
and  nearly  eight  gallons  of  water  are  used  for  a  piece  of 
hide  weighing  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds. 

The  water  is  first  heated  to  about  122^  F.  The  alum 
and  salt  are  then  thrown  in,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
stirred  until  they  are  dissolved.     The  vats  (Fig.  122) 

Fig.  122. 


are  two  in  number,  placed  side  by  side,  and  each  about 
five  and  a  half  feet  long,  a  yard  wide,  and  two  feet  eight 
inches  deep.  When  nine  hides  or  eighteen  strips  are 
worked  together,  they  are  divided  into  three  lots  of  six 
strips  each.  Three  strips  are  placed  in  each  vat,  being 
prepared  upon  each  other  with  the  hair  side  up,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  head  of  the  second  one  is  above  the 
tail  of  the  first,  and  so  on.     Two  or  three  buckets-fuU  of 
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the  alum  liquor,  tepid  but  not  hot^  are  now  thrown  into 
each  of  the  vats,  and  the  skins  are  tramped  upon  by 
the  workmen,  walking  in  bare  feet  with  a  stamping  mo- 
tion  repeatedly  from  one  end  of  each  vat  to  the  other ; 
the  uppermost  hide  when  well  tramped,  being  pushed 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  end  of  the  vat  to  the 
other.  The  upper  hide,  after  having  been  stamped,  is 
folded  up  and  removed,  so  that  the  second,  and  after  it 
in  due  course  the  lower  hide,  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  same  treatment,  to  which  end  the  stamping  must  be 
repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  hides.  The  alum 
liquor  is  then  dipped  up  from  the  vats,  and  thrown  into 
the  boiler,  which  has  been  kept  heated.  When  the  tem- 
perature  has  risen  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  liquor 
first  used,  two  or  three  buckets-fuU  are  again  poured 
into  the  vats,  and  the  same  process  of  tramping  is  re- 
peated. The  hides  are  trod  out  in  a  similar  manner,  a 
third  and  a  fourth  time,  in  liquor  reheated  and  replaced 
in  the  vats  as  before,  its  temperature  being  more  and 
more  elevated  each  time. 

After  the  fourth  tramping,  the  hides  are  folded  double, 
and  deposited  in  tubs  two  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  the  same  in  height  (Fig.  123),  and  the  alum 
Fig^28.  liquQj.  v^hich  has  already  been  used  is  poured 
over  them.  The  hides  remain  immersed  in  the 
alum  water  for  eight  days ;  their  position  being 
changed  every  day  or  two.  They  are  steeped 
for  a  much  longer  time  in  winter  by  some  manufactu- 
rers.  But  no  difference  need  be  made  in  this  respect 
between  the  seasons. 

3.  Tlie  Second  Aluming. — After  being  removed  from 
the  tubs,  and  well  shaken  to  remove  the  folds,  the  hides 
are  subjected  to  the  same  round  of  operations  as  in  the 
first  aluming.     They  are  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours 
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in  the  same  alum  water,  and  are  taken  out,  and  lefb  to 
drain  on  planks  wbich  are  arranged  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion,  so  that  the  fluids  escaping  from  the  hides  run  back 
into  the  vats. 

4  and  5.  Drying  and  Stretching. — ^When  the  alum 
water  has  ceased  to  drop  from  the  hides,  four  holes  are 
made  in  each  strip,  and  a  stick  is  thrust  through  tbem, 
which  is  supported  by  its  two  ends  upon  poles  near  the 
ceiling  of  the  drjdng-room.  The  hides  are  left  suspend- 
ed in  this  way  until  three-quarters  dry.  They  are  then 
taken  down,  and  laid  out  upon  the  floor,  being  folded 
double,  with  the  hair  sides  within.  A  workman  stretches 
all  its  parts,  and  takes  out  the  wrínkles  which  have 
formed  in  it  by  forcibly  drawing  a  stick  two  feet  long 
and  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  every 
direction  over  the  surfaces.  The  hides  are  then  piled, 
and  after  remaining  in  that  state  for  a  day  or  two,  are 
again  suspended  upon  the  poles,  and  thoroughly  dried. 

If  the  weather  be  cold  during  the  drying  process,  the 
hides  should  be  hung  for  a  time  on  the  poles  in  the  stove- 
room  before  described,  and  should  be  warmed  by  light- 
ing  a  charcoal  fire  on  the  grate.  After  becoming  suffi- 
ciently  warm,  they  may  be  stretched  and  piled  upon  one 
another,  and  should  in  that  case  be  covered  with  cloths 
to  protect  them  from  the  efiects  of  the  cold.  Thus 
alumed  and  dried,  Hungary  leather  will  keep  as  well  as 
that  which  has  been  tanned,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
avoid  exposure  to  a  hot  sun  or  to  warm,  dry  winds,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  become  so  dry  as  to  be  worked 
afterwards  with  difficulty. 

6.  Treading  out  the  Hides. — The  leather  when  quite 
dry  is  softened,  and  prepared  for  receiving  the  tallow  by 
a  peculiar  method  of  stamping.  A  platform  (Fig.  124) 
is  erected,  consisting  of  planks,  slanting  in  one  direction, 
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and  Bupported  upon  croespieces  or  raíters  twelve  to  thir- 
teen  inches  apart  from  each  oth^r.  The  strip  of  hide  to 
be  worked  is  folded  double,  with  the  haír  side  in  contact, 
and  a  smooth  stick  of  hard  wood  (Fig.  125),  twenty-six 
inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
'^'  in  diameter  is  passed  through  it.     The 


workman,  having  his  feet  covered  with 
thick-soled  shoes  without  heels,  then  stands  upon  the 
folded  strip,  whicfa  is  laid  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
platform,  and  holding  on  to  a  railing  or  post,  proceeds 
to  roll  the  stick  by  repeated  stamping  and  shuffling 
movements  of  his  feet  from  its  first  position  to  the  edge 
of  the  strip.  This  is  repeated  again  and  again,  the 
position  of  the  stick  being  changed,  and  the  strip  of  hide 
being  tumed  until  every  part  of  the  latter  is  well  tramped. 
The  leather  is  then  folded  in  the  opposite  direction,  so 
that  the  flesh  side  shall  be  in  contact,  and  is  exposed 
again  to  the  same  stamping  process.  The  operations 
should  be  continued  until  the  pieoe  becomes  as  soft  and 
supple  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  The  strips  of  hide 
are  then  piled  upon  each  other  for  a  time,  and  if  not 
sufficiently  dry  when  taken  down,  are  exposed  to  a  hot 
sun  or  to  the  heat  of  the  drying-room;  after  which  they 
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are  trodden  out  a  second  time,  pirecifiely  in  the  eame 
manner  as  before. 

7.  TáUxnmig  the  Mides. — The  strips  of  hide  are  im- 
pregnated  with  &uet  in  the  stove-room,  which  has  already 
been  descríbed,  and  the  tallow  is  melted  in  a  boiler 
capable  of  containing  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds.  This  is  one  foot  eight  inches  deep,  and  two  feet 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  imbedded  in  the  ma- 
sonry  of  the  fumace  (Fig,  126). 

When  the  hides  are  ready  to  be  greased,  the  boiler  is 
three-quarters  fiUed  with  tallow,  and  is  heated  until  the 
latter  melts.  When  it  has  attained  a  degree  of  heat  a 
little  above  the  melting  point,  it  is  ready  for  use.  In 
the  event  of  the  heat  being  too  great,  and  of  the  boiling 
over  of  the  tallow,  the  draught  must  be  lessened,  and 
lumps  of  cold  tallow  must  be  thrown  in.  While  the 
tallow  is  being  melted,  a  fíre  is  kindled  upon  the  grate, 
with  a  basket-fuU  (^  chareoal.  The  basket  used  to  con- 
tain  the  fuel  is  twenty-one  inches  in  height,  and  the 
same  in  diameter. 

As  soon  as  the  chareoal  is  kindled,  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-eight  strips  of  hide,  according  to  their  size,  are 
folded  double,  and  then  stretched  acr9ss  the  poles  below 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  largest  and  thickest  being 
placed  nearest  to  the  fire.  The  workmen  then  leave  the 
stove-room,  closing  the  door  tightly  behind  them,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  stifling  vapors  prooeeding  from  the 
hides,  and  the  noxious  carbonic  acid  from  the  chareoal, 
and  do  not  retum  until  they  are  assured,  by  experience, 
that  ihe  heating  has  been  carried  far  enough.  They  then, 
after  airing  the  room  a  little  by  opening  the  door,  enter 
it  with  no  clothing  but  short  aprons,  and  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the  leather.  When  suflBciently  warmed,  a  white  ap- 
pearance,  beginning  at  the  extremities,  and  extending 
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over  the  whole  surface  of  the  hides,  is  observed.  As  soon 
as  this  is  the  case,  the  strips  are  removed  from  the  poles, 
and  stretched  out  upon  each  other,  with  the  flesh  side 
uppermost,  on  the  table  (Fig.  126)  near  the  boiler.     The 

Fig.  126. 


tail  or  thickest  parts  of  the  hides  are  placed  nearest  to 
the  boiler,  and  the  smallest  and  thinnest  strips,  or  those 
which  were  the  most  removed  from  the  fire  in  heating, 
are  made  to  occupy  the  lowest  position  in  the  pile. 

Two  workmen  are  employed  in  tallowing  the  hides. 

The  one  who  is  nearest  to  the  boiler,  takes  off  the  upper- 

most  strip  of  the  pile,  and  folding  it  double,  with  the 

flesh  side  out,  and  the  head  placed  upon  the  tail,  assures 

himself  that  the  tallow  is  heated  to  the  proper  point. 

He  then  takes  a  tallowing  cloth  or  mop  (Fig.  127), 

made  with  pieces  of  wooUen  rag  or  blanket- 

Fig.  127.       ^iuff^  a  foot  long,  and  tightly  tied  around  a 

T^"      wooden  handle  six  inches  in  length,  and  hav- 

QP         ing  immersed  it  in  the  boiler  long  enough  for  it 

to  become  saturated  with  the  melted  fat,  rubs  it 

over  the  head  part  of  the  flesh  side  until  that  half  of 

the  surface  is  suñiciently^í?. 

He  is  assisted  by  the  other  workmen  with  a  similar 
mop,   and  when  one-half  of  the  leather  is   properly 
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greased^  it  is  extended  out  at  fíill  length  by  the  two 
workmen^  and  the  whole  of  the  flesh  side  is  saturated 
vdth  the  grease.  The  strip  is  then  tumed  over,  and  the 
hair  side  is  greased  with  the  tallow  still  adhering  to  the 
mops,  which  are  not  dipped  again  in  the  boiler^  for  this 
purpose,  fbr  fear  o(  injuríng  the  surface  by  the  heat  of 
the  melted  tallow.  When  well  greased  throughout^  the 
strip  is  laid  out  upon  the  table  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  with  the  flesh  side  up.  The  skins  are  in  like 
manner  successively  greased  and  piled  upon  each  other 
on  the  table^  untíl  the  end  of  the  operation. 

One  hour  is  usually  occupied  m  preparing  thhrty  strips. 
Grease  of  an  inferior  quality,  such  as  the  residuum  of 
melted  tallow  and  kitchen  stuff  may  be  employed,  and 
about  three  pounds  of  it  are  required  for  each  piece  of 
leather. 

It  is  probable  that  workmen  are  ezposed  in  no  one  of 
the  arts,  to  more  fatigue  and  danger  than  they  are  com- 
pelled  to  encounter  while  conducting  the  operations  of 
the  stove-room.  CSonstantly  inhaling  the  suffocating 
vapors  írom  the  skins  and  the  melted  tallow,  and  the 
dangerous  carbonic  acid  given  off  from  the  charcoal  fire, 
they  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  suffocation,  or  at  least  to 
that  of  great  irritation  of  the  lungs ;  while  the  profuso 
flow  of  perspiration  fíx)m  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
debilitates  and  predisposes  to  taking  cold.  Precautíons 
should  be  taken  by  them  to  leave  the  room  as  soon  as 
the  charcoal  ñre  is  lighted,  and  not  to  re-enter  it  until 
the  skins  are  sufficiently  warm,  and  until  the  atmosphere 
has  become  somewhat  changed  by  a  current  of  fresh  air 
enteríng  through  the  open  door.  The  workmen  should 
not  go  into  the  heated  apartment  with  full  stomachs,  but 
should  commence  the  operation  two  or  three  hours  añer 
a  meal,  and  in  quittíng  work^  should  immediately  leave 
28 
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the  place,  and  rub  themselves  down  with  a  coarse  towel 
before  resuming  their  dress. 

Buzzing  or  tínkling  noises  in  the  ear,  giddiness,  and 
headache,  are  regarded  as  premonitors  of  the  dangerous 
efíects  of  the  inhalatíon  of  carbonic  acid^  and  upon  the 
occurrence  of  these^  the  men  shoold  ímmediately  leave 
their  work,  and  go  out  into  the  fresh  air.  The  most 
dangerous  part  of  this  process  might  be  entirelj  avoided 
by  heating  the  stove-room  by  means  of  hot  air.  A  heat- 
ing  apparatus  for  this  parpóse  has  been  proposed  by  M. 
Curandeau.  It  consists  of  an  oval-shaped  stove,  two 
feet  high,  not  including  the  supports^  and  three  feet 
in  diameter.  The  interior  consists  of  a  cast-iron  hearth 
paved  at  the  bottom  with  bricks,  and  adapted  for  buming 
wood.  The  smoke  and  heat  ascénd  through  a  pipe  two 
feet  long  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  conducted 
into  a  vertical  pipe  or  colunin,  three  feet  high  and  eleven 
inches  in  diameter.  From  the  top  of  this,  two  smaller 
pipes  diverge,  and  are  connected  with  two  other  vertical 
columns,  each  two  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  which  are  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
main  column ;  and  with  the  lower  ends  of  these  two 
pipes,  a  fourth  horizontal  one,  placed  two  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  atove  ia  connected,  and  into  this  the  smoke  and 
heat  finally  enter,  the  former  to  escape  through  a  chim- 
ney,  and  the  latter  to  be  given  off  to  the  air  of  the  room. 

8.  Flaming  the  Stdes.-^The  hides  are  left  for  a  time 
to  imbibe  the  tallow  with  which  they  have  been  impreg- 
nated,  and  are  covered  with  cloths  in  order  to  prevent 
the  unequal  action  of  the  fire  upon  them.  A  fire  is  then 
kindled  upon  the  grating,  with  a  baskelrfull  of  charcoal; 
the  workmen  leave  the  room,  and  after  about  a  half  an 
hour,  open  the  door  to  allow  the  escape  of  gas,  and  en- 
Iprance  of  fresh  air.    The  charcoiU  being  in  fuU  combus- 
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tion,  two  workmen  then  enter,  and  taking  the  uppermost 
strip  off  the  pile,  one  by  the  head  and  the  other  by  the 
tail,  stretch  it  in  every  direction  over  the  fire,  with  the 
flesh  8ide  down,  and  continué  this  for  at  least  a  minute. 
The  strip  is  then  extended  upon  the  empty  table  with 
the  flesh  side  up,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  with 
the  other  strips  of  the  pile.  When  the  flaming  (Fig. 
128)   is  finished,   the    newly   made    pile  of   hides  is 

Fig.  128. 


covered  over  with  cloth,  and  lefl  for  a  half  hour  in  sum- 
mer,  and  three  hours  in  winter.  The  heat  to  which  the 
hides  are  exposed  in  this  flaming^  is  necessary  for  their 
complete  penetration  by  the  tallow ;  but  it  may  be  ap- 
plied  in  a  difíerent  way.  Thus,  some  manufacturers 
light  a  large  fire  in  the  room,  and  keep  the  skins  exposed 
to  its  heat  with  the  door  closed  for  a  half  hour  or  more. 
9.  Exposure  to  the  Air. — ^After  the  hides  have  remained 
in  pile,  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  they  are 
wiped  upon  both  sides  with  a  dry  rag  or  mop,  in  order 
to  remove  the  excess  of  tallow,  and  are  then  hung 
upon  poles  in  the  air,  with  the  flesh  sides  up,  and  the 
heads  and  tails  depending.  They  acquire  firmness  and 
consistency  by  this  exposure,  if  they  are  not  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  If  prepared  in  sum- 
mer,  they  should  be  tallowed  shortly  before  sundown,  so 
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that  when'readj  to  be  aiired  they  need  not  be  exposed 
to  the  heat,  but  may  be  cooled  by  the  night  air.  In 
winter  this  precaution  is,  of  course,  unneoessary.  Airing 
during  the  night  in  summer^  and  for  thirty  hours  in 
winter,  is  Bufficient  to  prepare  the  hides  for  the  last 
operation. 

10.  Weighingy  Manrhiivg^  and  Pt7tn^,— The  hides  are 
weighed  after  the  airing  last  described,  and  most  of  them 
are  found  to  have  lost  nearly  one-half  of  their  original 
weight  in  the  operations  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected,  and  some  of  them  to  have  experienced  more  than 
that  amount  of  loss.  The  weight  of  each  strip  is 
marked  in  Román  characters  upon  the  tail,  and  the 
hides  are  piled  up  in  a  place  which  is  neither  too  drynor 
too  moist;  and  after  remaining  thus  for  some  days  they 
are  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  delivered  to  the  hamess- 
makers  or  other  consumers. 

Hungary  leather  can  be  prepared  for  the  market  in 
filleen  days  in  summer,  and  in  three  weeks  or  a  month 
in  winter.  A  fine  strip  of  hide  weighs,  usuálly,  about 
thirty  pounds,  and  is  valued  at  about  forty  cents  the- 
pound. 

Hungary  Leather  made  of  Chw  and  Oaff  Skine. — Cow- 
skins  are  occasionally  prepared  in  the  Hungarian  manner^ 
but  they  are  deprived  of  hair  by  liming  instead  of  scrap- 
ing.  They  are  left  in  the  lime-pits  for  eight  or  ten  days 
until  the  hair  is  ready  to  come  off.  It  is  then  removed, 
and  the  skins^  after  being  washed  and  scraped  nntil 
the  last  portions  of  lime  have  been  separated,  are  pre- 
pared exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  thick  hides,  ex- 
cepting  that  they  are  not  exposed  for  so  long  a  time  to 
heat  in  the  stove-room,  before  being  tallowed.  They 
are  rendered  spongy  by  the  liming,  and  are  disposed  to 
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absorb  a  larger  quantity  of  alum  and  salt  in.proportion 
to  their  weight,  than  ox-hides. 

Galf-skins  are  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  absorb 
much  less  proportionate  quantitíes  of  the  materials  used. 
A  large  calf-skin  will  require  about  eighteen  ounces  of 
alum,  nine  ounces  of  salt,  and  a  pound  of  tallow. 

Hungary  Leaiher  made  of  Horse^BMea. — These  hides 
are  not  worked  when  dry,  but  are  taken  in  the  green 
state ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  inequalities  of  surface 
which  would  otherwise  be  found  upon  them,  they  are 
not  thoroughly  fleshed,  but  a  part  of  the  membranous 
substances  is  lefl  upon  their  flesh  sídes. 

They  are  first  cut  in  half  and  put  to  soak  for  twelve 
hours,  after  which  they  are  fleshed  with  a  sickle-shaped 
knife,  and  deprived  of  hair  by  liming,  first  in  an  oíd  pit 
for  one  day,  and  after  intervals  of  two  or  three  days, 
during  which  they  are  kept  piled  up,  in  a  second  and 
third  weak  lime-pit  for  three  days.  After  being  deprived 
of  hair,  they  are  soaked  for  twelve  hours  in  summer, 
and  twenty-four  in  winter,  with  occasional  stirring,  in 
order  to  remove  the  lime.  When  perfectly  olean,  they 
are  scraped  with  the  stone,  and  dressed  upon  the  hair 
side  with  the  round-knife.  They  are  then  roUed  up  from 
head  to  tail  and  put  aside  to  drain  for  six  hours. 

They  are  trodden  out  in  the  vats,  like  other  hides, 
with  three  alum-waters  only,  the  tails  and  manes  being 
beateii  more  forcibly  than  the  other  parts.  About  five 
and  a  half  pounds  of  alum,  and  two  and  three-quarter 
pounds  of  salt  are  required  to  imprégnate  each  large 
horse-hide.  After  being  stamped,  they  are  placed  in 
the  tubs  with  alum-water,  and  remain  in  them  from  two 
to  eight  days,  and  are  then  tramped  upon  again  in  the 
same  liquors.  They  are  then  drained,  partially  dried, 
stretched  out  with  the  hands^  dried  entirely,  and  worked 
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upon  the  platform  like  ox-hides;  afler  which,  they  are 
heated  upon  the  poles  of  the  stove-room,  for  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  hour,  acgording  to  their  degree  of  diy- 
ness,  and  when  thus  heated,  they  give  oflf  vapore  so 
ofiensive,  as  to  be  scarcely  endurable.  They  are  then 
tallowed  and  finished  in  the  ordinary  manner;  but  re- 
quire  only  half  the  quantity  of  grease  which  is  used  for 
ox-hides. 

Hungary  leather  made  of  horse-hides,  is  often  mis- 
taken  for,  and  sold  with  that  prepared  from  ox-hides; 
but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  latter,  being  apt  to  barden 
and  shrínk,  and  being  much  less  firm  and  strong. 

Hungary  Leather  prepared  in  Imitation  of  Blackened 
Leaüier. — A  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  year  1836,  by 
Kresse,  for  tíie  following  method  of  preparing  black 
Hungary  leather: — 

The  hides  or  skins  intended  to  be  blackened,  are  taken 
when  íresh,  and  a  mixture  of  orpiment  and  lime,  with 
water,  is  spread  over  the  flesh  side  and  leíl  in  contact 
with  it  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  hair 
is  taken  off,  and  the  skins  are  passed  during  some  days 
.  through  baths  of  tan,  alum,  and  salt.  They  are  then 
half  dried,  soñened,  suppled,  and  dríed.  Aíler  being 
greased  with  boiling  tallow,  and  again  soaked  in  water, 
they  are  stretched  upon  the  table,  and  the  color  is  ap- 
plied  upon  the  hair  side. 

The  surfaces  are  first  rubbed  over  twice  with  stale 
uriñe.  The  third  and  fourth  applications  consist  of  a 
color  made  with  decoctions  of  three  parts  of  logwood  and 
one  part  of  fustic,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  alder  bark, 
iron  rust,  and  nutgalls,  mixed  with  lemon-juice.  Afler 
receiving  these  different  coatings,  the  skins  are  dried, 
and  smoothed  by  stretching  upon  the  table.  For  making 
the  color  o/  the  last  two  applications,  100  spoiled  lemons 
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are  squeézed  ínto  a  bucket-fuU  of  broken  pieces  of  alder 
bark,  mixed  with  ten  pounds  of  scraps  of  rusty  iron,  and 
one  pound  of  bruised  nutgalls.  The  contents  of  the 
bucket  are  stirred  up,  and  left  for  fifteen  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  liquid  is  poured  out,  and  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  skins  are  apt  to  become  mouldy  before  being 
colored,  if  piled  up  in  a  moist  place^  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  this  occurrence  are  prepared  in  the  foUowing  man- 
ner: — 

After  being  washed  in  the  ñyer,  and  before  being 
alumed,  they  are  placed  in  a  vat,  and  covered  with 
warm  water,  with  which  a  bushel  of  bran  and  four 
ounces  of  ferment  for  each  skin,  have  been  previously 
mixed.  They  are  steeped  for  three  days  in  this  bath, 
and  are  afterwards  alumed,  and  trod  out  three  times  in 
warm  water,  to  remove  the  salt,  before  being  dried. 

In  order  to  give  the  skins  a  brown  color  similar  to 
that  of  tanned  leather,  after  being  tallowed,  they  are 
steeped  for  some  days  in  tan-liquor.  If  it  is  desired  to 
blacken  them,  they  may  then,  afl^r  receiving  the  four 
first  dressings  mentioned  above,  be  brushed  over  twice 
on  the  hair  side  with  a  solution  of  copperas,  instead  of 
the  mixture  prepared  with  lemon-juice. 

CURANDEAU'S  PROCESS. 

Curandeau,  believing  that  the  change  experienced  by 
the  skins  in  the  saline  bath  is  due  chiefly  to  the  sulphu- 
ric  acid  of  the  alum,  proposed  the  substitution  of  oil  of 
yitriol  for  that  salt.  The  skins,  after  passing  through 
the  preliminary  processes,  are,  when  treated  in  this  way, 
macerated  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  bath  consisting  of 
twenty  pounds  of  salt  dissolved  in  twenty-five  gallons  of 
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water,  and  mixed  with  four  pounds  of  solphuric  acid  at 
66^.  They  are  then  taken  out,  dried,  and  finished  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Curandeau  believes  that  as  much 
progress  is  made  bj  the  skins  in  this  baih  in  twenty-four 
hours  as  by  those  which  are  exposed  for  a  much  longer 
time  to  alum  baths,  and  that  they  possess  all  the  best 
qualities  of  Hungary  leather.  The  advantages  of  the 
process  are,  that  the  same  bath  answers  for  numetous 
sets  of  hides,  the  loss  of  salt  and  acid  being  replaced 
each  time ;  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  acid,  and  the 
fact  that  the  necessity  of  heating  the  liquor,  and  of  work- 
ing  the  skins  in  the  laboñous  way  required  when  alum 
is  used,  is  avoided. 

Tkea  of  Hungary  Leaiher  (md  the  Gauaes  of  iis  De- 
fecta. — Hungary  leather  is  chiefly  employed  by  hamess- 
makers  and  carriage-makeis  for  differentpartsof  hamess 
and  for  main-braces  of  coaches. 

Hides  of  the  best  quality,  as  recognized  by  the  signs 
which  have  already  been  described  in  treating  of  the 
tanner's  art,  should  alone  be  converted  into  Hungary 
leather.  Horse-hides,  intended  for  this  manufacture, 
should  be  taken  íresh  from  the  slaughter-house,  since 
even  the  commencement  of  putrefaction  will  diminish  or 
destroy  the  fineness  of  the  hair  side  to  which  this  leather 
owes  much  of  its  beauty  and  usefulness. 

Leather  which  has  been  imperfectly  tramped  during 
the  aluming  process,  or  which  has  only  been  treated  with 
two  or  three  waters,  cannot  be  properly  worked  upon 
the  platforms.  It  will  not  absorb  as  much  tallow  as  is 
necessary  for  it,  and  is  apt  to  contain  hard  and  homy 
portions  which  are  calculated  to  diminish  its  strength 
and  flexibility.  Those  hides  which  have  spots  of  extrsr 
vasated  blood  upon  their  surfaces,  should  be  rejected  as 
being  weak  and  of  bad  quality. 
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OILED  LEATHER. 

Under  thÍ8  head  that  kind  of  leather  is  classed,  whích 
is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  being  prepared  with- 
out  tannin  or  alumina^  and  bj  having  the  grain  surface 
of  the  skin  removed.  Fish  oil  is  the  preservative  sub- 
Btance  employed,  but  it  exerts  no  chemical  action  upon 
the  animal  tissue.  The  skins  are  made  to  imbibe  the 
(h1  by  mechanical  forcé,  which  expels  and  volatilizes  the 
moisture  and  with  it  such  putrescent  matters  as  are 
soluble  in  cold  water.  All  tendency  to  decomposition  is 
thus  entirely  prevented. 

Oiled  leather  is  commonly  known  as  c7iamoÍ8y  or  waah- 
leather.  It  derives  its  first  ñame  from  that  of  the  wild 
goat  of  the  Alps,  from  the  skins  of  which  it  was  origi- 
nally  made;  and  the  last  from  its  property  of  bearing 
wetting  and  washing  without  suffering  injury.  It  is 
also  called  losh  leather.  In  former  times,  when  it  was 
generally  employed  as  material  for  the  clothing  of  the 
troops  and  peasantry  in  European  countries,  the  manu- 
facture was  very  extensive.  The  facility  with  which  it 
becomes  damp,  and  the  diíBculty  and  slowness  with 
which  it  dries,  together  with  the  chilling  effect  upon  the 
body,  and  consequent  injurious  influence  upon  the  health, 
have,  of  late  years,  caused  its  disuse  for  that  purpose, 
and  materially  reduced  the  trade  in  the  article.*   Its  use 
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is  now  almost  exclusively  limited  to  domestic  purposes, 
being  employed  chiefly  for  washing  and  polishing  fumi- 
ture,  &c. 

The  preliminarypreparations  of  this  leather  are  the 
same  as  for  tanning,  and  the  process  is  equally  applí- 
cable  to  goat,  sheep^  lamb^  deer,  and  the  thin  sides  of 
split  skins ;  care  being  necessary,  however,  to  select  the 
finest  and  most  perfect. 

The  skins,  after  having  been  brought  to  the  state  of 
pélt  by  washing,  liming,  fleecing,  beaming,  and  branning, 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  kid  leather,  are  subjected 
to  what  is  technically  termed  frvdng^  which  is  a  rubbing 
with  a  pumice  stone,  or  working  under  the  round  edge 
of  a  blunt  knife.  This  manipulation  removes  the  "  grain 
surface,"  equalizes  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  renders  it 
pliable,  and  exposes  a  softer  surface. 

The  skins  are  then  wrung  out,  transferred  to  the 
trough  of  a  fuUing  mili  (Fig.  129),  and  subjected  to  the 

Fíg.  129. 
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continuous  action  of  the  wooden  hammers  until  nearly 
dry,  when  they  must  be  removed,  spread  upon  the  table, 
and  severally  sprinkled  on  the  grain  side,  with  cod  or 
any  kind  of  fish  oil.  Being  now  folded  in  bundles  of 
four,  they  are  retumed  to  the  trough,  and  beaten  as  be- 
fore,  for  from  two  to  four  hours,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
produce  perfect  impregnation  with  the  oil,  after  which 
they  are  again  taken  out,  opened,  exposed  to  air  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  besmeared  with  grease,  and  fulled 
as  before.  These  manipulations  must  be  repeated  eight 
or  nine  times,  or  until  the  skins  become  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  oil.  From  three  to  five  gallons  suflBce 
for  one  gross  of  skins,  which  is  the  number  generally 
placed  in  the  trough  at  one  time. 

After  the  oil  has  been  well  beaten  into  the  pores  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  greasiness,  the  skins  are  taken 
out,  and  suspended  by  hooks,  to  wooden  hangers  run- 
ning  across  a  drying  chamber  about  six  feet  high  and 
twelve  feet  square,  kept  warm  by  steam-pipes,  or  the 
carefuUy  managed  heat  of  a  stove.  This  treatment 
causes  a  slight  fermentation  which  dilates  the  pores,  and 
promotes  the  intimate  incorporation  of  the  oil  with  the 
animal  fibre.  Moreover,  it  has  a  beneficial  influence  in 
destroying  any  reraaining  decomposable  constituents  of 
the  skin. 

The  excess  of  oil  is  removed  by  immersing  and  hand- 
ling  the  skins  for  an  hour  in  slightly  heated  potassa  lye, 
of  2°  Baumé,  which  converts  it  into  soluble  soap.  They 
are  then  wrung  at  the  peg,  dried,  finished  first  on  the 
stretcher,  and  then  on  the  horsey  and  lastly  smoothed 
with  roUers. 

When  it  is  desired  to  impart  a  buff  color,  they  are 
merely  dipped  in  an  infusión  of  oak-bark,  which  in  this 
case  serves  as  a  dye,  and  not  as  a  tanning  stuff. 
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The  fulling  mili  used  in  this  manufacture  consists  c^ 
two  stocks,  the  head  covered  with  copper,  being  attached 
to  a  long  beam  or  handle  lying  in  an  incliaed  positíon. 
Near  the  lower  end  of  each,  a  wheel  revolves,  by  which 
each  hammer  is  raised  and  dropped  thiough  a  space  of 
about  a  foot  into  the  trough  beneath.  The  upper  or 
handle  end  of  each  stock  is  adj  usted  so  as  to  work  on  a 
pivot  or  axis;  and  the  stocks  being  set  in  action,  thetwo 
descend  and  rise  altemately  at  regular  intervals,  and 
beat  the  skins  uniformly  until  they  are  perfectly  dry. 

nisbet's  pbocess. 

Mr.  John  Nisbet,  of  England,  recommends  the  substi- 
tution  of  machinery  for  the  hand  in  the  laborious  pro- 
cess  of  grounding,  or  frizing,  and  has  invented  for  that 
purpose  a  very  ingeniously  constructed  apparatus.  He 
employs  knives  and  pumice  stones,  or  other  sufficiently 
rough  materíals,  set  into  revolving  cylinders  which  are 
made  to  turn  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  leather. 
Fig.  130  represents  a  side  view;  and  Fig.  131  alongitu- 

Fig.  180. 
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dínal  section  of  one  of  these  machines;  a  a,  framework; 
6,  axle  turning  in  the  supports  c  c,  and  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  a  strap  around  the  puUey  d;  e  e,  series  of 
crosspieces,  or  arma,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
paring-knife  /,  which,  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft>  is 
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bronght  in  contact  with  and  made  to  pare  the  surface  of 
ihe  8kin  or  portion  of  skin  placed  on  the  mattress  g. 
This  mattreBs  is  stuffed  with  hay  or  other  Buitable  mate- 
rial^ and  is  covered  with  oiled  leather.  It  is  placed  upon 
the  top  or  table  of  a  car  mounted  on  four  grooved  wheels 
h  hy  which  run  on  the  railroad  i  i. 

The  arms  which  carry  the  knives  are  made  to  revolve 
at  least  360  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  rapidity  of  mo- 
tion  can  be  increased  if  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 

The  workman  places  the  skin,  or  portion  of  skin,  upon 
the  mattress,  and  pushes  the  car  forwards,  so  that  the 
end  of  the  piece  shall  be  under  one  of  the  series  of  blades. 
These  latter,  by  their  revolution,  then  draw  the  leather 
away  from  the  workman,  and  pare  its  surface  while  he 
retains  the  extremity  in  his  hands  and  retards  its  pro- 
gress  more  or  less,  according  to  the  amount  of  action  to 
which  it  is  desired  to  expose  it.  When  one  side  is  thus 
pared  throughout,  the  band  is  slipped  oflf  from  the  pul- 
ley,  so  as  to  stop  the  revolution  of  the  axle,  the  car  is 
drawn  back,  the  leather  tumed,  and  the  strap  being  re- 
placed,  the  other  side  is  made  to  undergo  the  same  treat- 
ment.  Besides  great  rapidity,  this  operation  secures  a 
uniform  paring  of  the  leather. 

When  light  and  thin  skins  are  treated  in  this  manner, 

Fig.  182. 
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the  intervals  between  the  knives  are  fiUed  up  with 
wooden  blocks,  or  wedges,  80  that  the  axle  is  surrounded 
by  a  compact  cylinder  of  wood,  beyond  which  the  knives 
project  only  to  a  slight  extent.  Fig.  132  shows  the 
plan,  and  Fig.  133  the  side  view  of  the  machine  so  modi- 

Fig.  188. 


fied;  and  Figs.  134, 135, 136,  and  137,  exhibit  a  front 
view  pf  the  arms  and  knives  from  between  which  the 
wooden  wedges  have  been  removed;  a  section;  a  side 
view;  and  front  view  of  the  series  of  knives  /  and  of 
the  wedges  y. 

Figs.  184.    186.  186.         187. 


Figs.  132  and  133  also  represent  the  apparatus  for 
pumicing  leather.  The  pumice  stones  ky  or  other  suita- 
ble  rough  substances,  are  attached  to  the  shafts  m,  which 
are  made  to  revolve  by  the  ordinary  means.  In  otber 
respects,  the  machine  resembles  the  preceding  one,  the 
same  letters  indicating  corresponding  parts  of  both. 

The  leather  submitted  to  the  action  of  thb  machine, 
is  first  pared  by  means  of  two  sets  of  knives  /,  which 
are  represented  in  the  figure  as  tuming  upon  two  shafts, 
and  it  then  passes  under  the  pumicing  cylinders,  which 
act  progressively  upon  every  part  of  the  surfaoe.    Figs. 
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133;  139;  and  140  exhibit^  the  first  a  sectioii;  the  second 

Figp.  188.  189.  140. 
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a  side  view,  and  the  third,  a  front  view  of  these  cylin- 
ders  and  stones.     Figures  141  and  142  show,  the  one  a 


Fig.  141. 


cross  section^  and  the  other  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
pumicing  machine  while  in  action. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TANNING  AS  PRACTISED  BY  THE  CALMÜCKS,  OR 
MONGOL  TAKTARS. 

The  Calmuck  women  prepare  the  skins  of  young 
lambs  by  rínsing  them  in  warm  water^  stretching  and 
exposing  them  to  the  air  until  half  drj^  Bcraping  them 
upon  the  flesh  side,  and  again  partly  drying  them^  upon 
the  grass. 

They  then  rub  them  over  three  times  a  day,  for  three 
days,  with  Bour  milk^  in  which  a  little  s&lt  has  been 
dissolved,  and  dry  them  upon  the  fourth  day,  working 
them  constantly  with  the  hands  and  over  the  knees, 
until  they  become  supple.  When  thicker  skins  are  pre- 
pared  in  this  way,  thay  are  softened  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  brake  with  grooved  edges. 

The  skins  are  then  smoked,  in  order  to  make  them 
impervious  to  water.  For  this  purpose,  a  fire  is  lighted 
in  the  bottom  of  a  small  pit,  and  rotten  wood,  dried 
dung,  pine  cones,  and  any  substances  which  produce  a 
thick  smoke  are  thrown  in  aa  fuel.  Sticks  are  erected 
in  a  pyramidal  form  around  the  pit,  and  the  skins*  are 
hung  thereon,  one  above  the  other,  their  position  being 
occasionally  changed,  so  that  those  which  are  under- 
neath  at  first  are  placed  outside  in  their  tum.  This 
smoking  is  kept  up  for  an  hour  or  more ;  those  skins 
which  become  stiff  are  worked  to  render  them  pliable ; 
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and  when  the  operation  is  concluded,  they  are  rubbed 
on  the  haír  side  with  chalk  or  powdered  gypsum^  scraped, 
if^hitened  again  with  chalk,  freed  from  haír,  and  beáten. 

Goat  or  sheep  skins,  intended  for  garments,  are  roUed 
up  when  fresh,  and  laid  aside  until  the  wool  detaches 
itself,  and  then  rubbed  with  sour  milk,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  lamb-skins.  They  are  finally 
rubbed  over  with  a  strong  decoction  of  statice  root,  with 
which  a  little  of  alum  and  mutton-suet  has  been  mixed ; 
dried,  and  rubbed  again  and  again  with  the  same  mix- 
ture, until  its  brownish-yellow  color  has  penetrated  the 
whole  skin.  These  skins  resist  moisture  exceedingly 
well. 

Those  of  the  Calmucks  who  are  engaged  in  the  Rus- 
sian  fisheries,  make  the  skins  of  the  large  sea-carp  into 
garments  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.  They  dry  the 
skins,  remove  the  scales,  and  prepare  them  with  sour- 
milk,  or  a  decoction  of  statice  root. 

Their  hoUow  utensils,  for  domestic  purposes,  are  all 
made  of  ox-hides  and  horse-hides.  These  are  boiled  in 
water  until  the  hair  can  be  readily  detached,  or  else 
are  deprived  of  it  by  means  of  ashes,  and  then  scraped 
and  rinsed  in  running  water  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Be- 
fore  they  are  quite  dry,  they  are  cut  into  pieces,  sewed 
by  women  into  the  desired  form,  stretched  into  shape, 
and  smoke-dried.  These  vessels  retain  an  unpleasant 
odor,  and  easily  soften,  but  by  exposing  them  for  a 
number  of  days  to  a .  thick  smoke,  they  acquire  almost 
the  transparency  of  hom,  and  become  so  firm  and  solid 
that  they  last  a  great  length  of  time. 

i- 

29 
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TANKING  AS  PRAGTISED  BT  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAKS. 

The  foUowing  method  was  communicated  to  the  Boyal 
Society  of  London^  by  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

As  soon  as  the  skin  is  removed  from  the  animal  by 
these  aboríginal  leather-dressers^  ít  is  stretched  and 
dried.  The  brains  are  at  the  same  time  taken  out  and 
siso  dried  upon  the  grass,  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays. 
When  the  season  of  the  chase  is  over,  the  squaws  soak 
these  skins  in  water,  remove  the  hair  from  them  with  an 
oíd  knife,  and  place  them  along  with  the'  brains,  in  a 
large  earthen  pot;  the  conten ts  are  then  heated  to  about 
95^,  which  converts  the  moistened  brains  into  a  kind  of 
lather,  and  makes  .  the  skins  exceedingly  olean  and 
pliable.  They  are  then  taken  írom  the  pot,  wrung  out, 
and  stretched  inevery  direction,  by  means  of  thongs,  over 
a  frame  composed  of  upright  stakes  and  crosspieoes; 
and  while  drying  they  are  constantly  rubbed  with  a 
smooth  stone,  or  hard  rounded  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to 
expel  the  water  and  fat  One  squaw  can  prepare  eight 
or  ten  skins  in  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
SHAGBEEN. 

Geküine  shagreen  of  the  best  quality  is  manufactured 
almost  entirely  in  Astracán  and  other  parts  of  Asiatic 
Bussía^  where  it  ís  prepared  by  the  Tártara  and  Bus- 
sians.  Fine  graj  shagreen,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
colora,  is  imported  from  Constantinople,  and  the  white 
of  a  good  quality  is  obtained  from  Algiers  and  Tunis. 
A  very  inferior  article  is  also  manufactured  in  Poland. 
The  genuine  oriental  shagreen  is  not  a  true  leather,  but 
a  skin  prepared  by  drying,  and  without  the  chemical 
action  of  any  tanning  material. 

The  particulars  of  the  manufacture  of  shagreen  have 
not  been  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  the  following 
process  is  that  which  is  saíd  to  be  pursued  in  Astracán. 

The  skins  of  horses,  asses,  and  camels  are  the  exclu- 
sive raw  material ;  and  only  the  small  strip  from  the 
crupper  along  the  chine  to  the  neck,  can  be  employed. 
This  is  cut  o£f  just  above  the  tail,  in  a  semicircular  form, 
about  thirty-four  inches  upon  the  crupper,  and  twenty- 
eight  along  the  back.  These  strips  are  soaked  in  water, 
until  the  hair  is  ready  to  come  off,  when  it  is  separated 
by  scraping;  and  the  pieces,  after  being  again  steeped, 
are  dressed  with  the  fieshing-knife  until  all  the  extraneous 
matter  is  removed,  and  they  have  been  reduced  to  the 
thinness  of  a  hog's-bladder.  They  are  then  stretched 
tightly  across  frames,  and  occasionally  dampened  to  pre^ 
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vent  them  from  shrinking  unequally;  aíler  which,  they 
are  laid  on  the  fioor,  with  the  fiesh  sides  undermost,  and 
the  grain  sides  are  then  thickly  strewed  over  with  the 
smooth,  hard  seeds  of  the  álahuta,  or  goose-foot  (cA^nqpo- 
dium  álbum).  Instead  of  these^  mustard  seeds  are  used 
in  some  places.  A  felt  is  then  laid  over  the  whole,  and 
the  seeds  are  forced  deeply  into  the  soft  moist  skins  by 
treading  upon  them,  or  by  the  action  of  a  press.  The 
characteristic  mottled  or  granular  appearance  of  the  hair 
side  of  shagreen  is  given  to  it  by  this  operation. 

The  frames,  with  the  seeds  sticking  in  the  skins,  are 
then  dried  slowly  in  the  shade,  until  the  seeds  are  ready 
to  drop  off  upon  shaking;  and  the  skins,  which  are  thus 
converted  into  hard,  homy  membranes  with  the  surfaces 
deeply  indented,  are  laid  upon  a  block  or  beam,  padded 
with  wool,  and  are  shaved  down  until  the  depressions 
caused  by  the  seeds  become  very  slight  and  uniform. 
The  skins  are  steeped  first  in  water,  and  aíterwards  in 
a  warm  alkaline  lye,  and  are  piled  upon  each  other  while 
still  warm  and  moist.  By  this  means,  the  parts  indented 
by  the  pressure  of  the  seeds  regain  their  natural  elas- 
ticity,  and,  not  having  lost  substance  by  the  shavíng  of 
the  rest  of  the  skins,  they  rise  to  or  above  the  surround- 
ing  level,  and  form  the  peculiar  grain  of  the  shagreen. 
Afler  this,  the  skins  are  cleansed  by  salt  brine,  and  dyed. 

The  beautiful  green  dye  is  given  to  shagreen  by  pass- 
ing  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  over  the  flesh 
side,  strewing  it  over  with  copper  filings,  rolling  it  up 
with  the  same  side  inwards,  and  pressing  each  skin  for 
twenty-four  hours  with  a  heavy  weight.  The  sal-am- 
monrac  dissolves  enough  of  the  copper  to  give  the  skin 
a  beautiful  sea-green  color. 

Blue  shagreen  is  dyed  with  índigo  dissolved  in  a  solu- 
tion of  soda,  with  lime  and  honey ;  the  black,  with  nutgalls 
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and  copperas;  and  the  red,  with  decoction  of  cochineal. 
Puré  white  shagreen  is  made  by  dressing  the  strips  first 
with  alum  eolution,  and  then  with  wheat  dough,  and 
washing  away  the  latter  with  alura  water.  Greasing, 
careful  working  in  hot  water,  currying  with  a  blunt 
knife,  and  drying,  complete  the  preparation. 

Shagreen  is  rendered  very  hard  by  drying,  but,  like 
parchment,  it  softens  in  water,  and  in  that  state  will 
take  any  shape  given  to  it,  and  is  used  by  sheath-makers 
for  the  cases  of  spectacles,  lancets,  noiathematical  instru- 
menta, &c. 

There  is  an  imitation  shagreen  which  is  so  much  like 
the  genuine  article  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dLstin- 
guish  the  diflference.  For  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
this  article,  sheep  or  goatskins,  after  being  deprived  of 
hair  in  the  lime-pits,  are  steeped  in  water,  fleshed,  soaked . 
again,  and  well  rubbed  down  upon  the  horse  with  a  hard, 
polished  piece  of  wood,  after  which  they  are  steeped  a 
third  time,  and  beaten  out  and  trimmed  on  both  sides. 
They  are  then  steeped  for  two  hours  in  a  bath  made  of 
a  bucket-full  of  tan  for  every  fifty  skins,  mixed  with 
water  enough  to  cover  them;  a  bucket  half  fuU  of  the 
same  being  thrown  in  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  and  another 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  After  this,  they  are 
kept  in  tan-pits  for  eight  days,  and,  when  removed  from 
them,  are  wrung  out,  and  reduced  in  thickness  by  the 
use  of  the  round-knife  applied  upon  the  horse.  They 
are  then  half-dried,  well  stretched  in  the  direction  of 
their  length,  cut  in  half,  blackened  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner  and  dried. 

The  grain  is  given  to  this  false  shagreen  by  means  of 
copper  plates  which  have  been  engraved  in  imitation  of 
the  roughened  surface  of  the  real  article.  These  plates, 
previously  warmed,  are  placed  upon  the  skins,  and  then 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  press. 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 
PARCHMENT. 

Parchment  is  the  invention  of  Eumenes,  king  pf 
Pergamus,  in  Asiatic  Tiirkey,  about  200  years  before 
Christ.  It  was  known  in  early  times,  as  fíírgamena^  and 
was  used,  on  account  of  its  great  durability,  for  records 
ánd  valuable  manuscripts,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the 
papyrusy  or  writing-paper  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
finest  quality,  made  from  thin  and  perfect  skins,  and 
prepared  by  very  careful  manipulation,  is  called  vellum. 

Fine  parchment,  for  writings,  is  made  from  the  skins 
of  calves,  kids,  stillbom  lambs,  sheep,  and  she-goats; 
but  an  inferior  qualitj^,  for  drum-heads  and  battiedores, 
is  prepared  from  the  skins  of  he-goats,  calves,  wolves, 
and  asses.  Pig-skin  is  also  sometimes  converted  inte 
parchment  for  bookbinders'  use.  The  operations  are 
neaxly  the  same,  throughout,  for  all  the  varieties,  but 
are  more  delicate  for  the  finer  quality. 

The  skins  above  mentioned  are  those  generally  em- 
ployed  for  this  branch  of  manufacture,  but  all  other  thin 
skins  are  applicable;  and  sometimes  the  thinner  halves 
of  thick  hides,  split  by  machinery,  are  dressed  by  this 
process. 

"  The  skins,  after  having  been  soaked,  limcd,  shaved, 
and  well  washed,  must  be  set  to  dry  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  puckering,  and  to  render  them  easily 
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worked.  The  Bmall  manufacturers  make  use  of  hoops 
for  this  purpose^  but  the  greater  employ  a  horsey  or  stout 
wooden  frame.  This  is  fonned  of  two  uprights  and  two 
crossbars,  solidly  jolned  together  by  tenons  and  mortises, 
80  as  to  form  a  strong  piece  of  carpentry,  which  is  to  be 
fixed  against  a  wall.  These  four  bars  are  perforated 
throughout  with  a  series  of  holes,  which  are  fítted  with 
very  smooth  and  slightly  tapered  box-wood  pins.  Each 
of  these  pins  is  transpierced  with  a  hole  like  a  ^iolin 
screw,  by  means  of  which  the  strings  used  in  stretching 
the  skin  may  be  tightened.  Above  the  horae,  there  is  a 
shelf  for  such  tools  as  the  workman  may  need  at  hand. 
In  order  to  stretch  the  skin  upon  the  frame,  large  or 
small  skewers  are  employed,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  piece  which  is  to  be  attached  to  it.  Six  holes  are 
made  in  a  straight  line  to  receive  the  larger,  and  four  to 
receive  the  smaller  skewers,  or  pins.  These  small  slits  ar^ ' 
made  with  a  tool  like  a  carpenter's  chisel,  and  of  the 
exact  size  to  admit  the  skewers.  The  string  round  the 
skewer  is  affixed  to  one  of  the  bolts  in  the  frame,  ^hich 
is  tumed  round  by  means  of  a  key,  like  that  by  which 
harps  and  pianos  are  timed.  The  skewer  is  threaded 
through  the  skin  when  in  a  state  of  tensión. 

"Everything  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  skin  being 
well  softened,  the  workman  stretches  it  powerfuUy,  by 
means  of  the  skewers;  he  attaches  the  cords  to  the 
skewers,  and  fixes  their  ends  to  the  iron  pegs,  or  pins. 
He  then  stretches  the  skin,  first  with  his  hand  applied 
to  the  pins,  and  afterwards  with  the  kéy.  ,  Great  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  wrinkles  are  formed.  The  skin 
is  usually  stretched  more  in  length  than  in  breadth,  from 
the  custom  of  the  trade;  though  extensión  in  breadth 
would  be  preferable,  in  order  to  reduce  the  thickness  of 
the  part  opposite  the  back  bone. 
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"The  workman  now  takes  the  fleshing-tool,  which  is 
a  semi-circular  double-edged  knife,  made  fast  into  a 
double  wooden  handle,  seízes  it  in  bis  two  hands  so  as  to 
place  the  edge  perpendicularly  to  the  skin,  and  pressing 
it  carefuUy  írom  above  downwards,  removes  the  fleshy 
excrescences,  and  lays  them  aside  for  makíng  glue.  He 
now  tums  round  the  horae  upon  the  wall,  in  order  to  get 
access  to  the  outside  of  the  skin,  and  to  scrape  it  with 
the  tool  inverted,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  cuttíng  the 
epidermis.  He  thus  removes  any  adhering  filth,  and 
squeezes  out  some  water.  The  skin  must  next  be  ground. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  spriríkled  upon  the  fleshy  side 
with  siíted  chalk  or  slaked  lime,  and  then  rubbed  in  all 
directions  with  a  piece  of  pumice-stone,  four  or  five 
inches  in  área,  previously  flattened  upon  a  sandstone. 
The  lime  soon  becomes  moist  from  the  water  contained  in 
the  skin.  The  pumice-stone  is  then  rubbed  over  the 
other  side  of  the  skin>  but  without  chalk  or  lime.  This 
operation  is  necessary  only  for  the  best  parchment  or 
vellum.  The  skin  is  now  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  frame, 
being  carefully  protected  from  sunshine  and  from  frost. 
In  the  warm  weather  of  summer,  a  moist  cloth  needs  to 
be  applied  to  it  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  its  drying 
too  suddenly;  immediately  after  which,  the  skewers 
require  to  be  tightened. 

"  When  it  is  perfectly  dry,  the  white  color  is  to  be  re- 
moved by  rubbing  it  with  the  wooUy  side  of  a  lamb-skin. 
But  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fray  the  surface;  a 
circumstance  of  which  some  manufacturers  are  so  much 
afraid  as  not  to  use  either  chalk  or  lime  in  the  polishing. 
Should  any  grease  be  detected  upon  it,  it  must  be  re- 
moved by  immersion  in  a  lime-pit  for  ten  days,  and  by 
then  stretching  it  anew  upon  the  horee^  after  which  it  is 
transferred  to  the  scraper. 
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"  This  workman  employs  here  an  edge  tool  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  fleshing-knife,  but  larger  and  sharper.  He 
mounts  the  skins  upon  a  frame  like  the  horae  above  de- 
scribed;  but  he  extends  it  merely  with  corda,  without 
Bkewers,  or  pins,  and  eupports  it  generally  upon  a  piece 
of  raw  calf-skin,  strongly  stretched.  The  tail  of  the  skin 
being  placed  towards  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  the  work- 
man first  pares  off,  with  a  sharp  knife,  any  considerable 
roughnesses,  and  then  scrapes  the  outside  surface  oblique- 
ly  downwards  with  the  proper  tools,  till  it  becomes  per- 
fectly  smooth,  The  fleshy  side  needs  no  such  operation, 
and,  indeed,  were  both  sides  scraped,  the  skin  would  be 
apt  to  become  too  thin,  the  only  object  of  the  scraper 
being  to  equalize  its  thickness.  Whatever  irregularities 
remain,  may  be  removed  with  a  piece  of  the  finest  pum- 
ice-stone,  well  flattened  previously,  upon.  a  piece  of  close- 
grained  sandstone.  This  process  is  performed  by  laying 
the  rough  parchment  upon  an  oblong  plank  of  wood,  in 
the  form  of  a  stool;  the  plank  being  covered  with  a 
piece  of  soft  parchment  stuflfed  with  wool,  to  form  an 
elastic  cushion  for  the  grinding  operation.  It  is  merely 
the  outside  surface  that  requires  to  be  pumiced.  The 
celebrated  Strasburg  vellum  is  prepared  with  remarka- 
bly  fine  pumice-stones. 

"  K  any  small  boles  happen  to  be  made  in  the  parch- 
ment, they  must  be  neatly  patched,  by  cutting  their 
edges  thin  and  pasting  on  small  pieces  with  gum-water. 

"  Parchment  is  colored  only  green.  Boil  8  parts  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  30  parts  of  crystallized  verdigris  in 
500  parts  of  rain-water;  and,  when  this  solution  is  cold, 
pour  into  it  4  parts  of  nitric  acid.  Moisten  the  parch- 
ment with  a  brush,  and  then  apply  the  above  líquid  even- 
ly  over  its  surface.  Lastly,  the  necessary  lustre  may 
be  given  with  white  of  eggs,  or  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic." 
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LEATHER  BOTTLES. 

In  8ome  of  the  southem  districts  of  France,  leather 
bottles  are  yery  important  objecte  of  manufacture,  as 
they  are  in  general  use  for  carrying  oil  and  wine.  Cow- 
skins  are  used  for  the  purpose,  and  those  firom  Mezín, 
and  the  mountains  near  Puy,  are  eaid  to  be  the  onlj 
ones  fit  for  the  .manufacture.  They  are  carefuUy  dried 
upon  pega  by  the  butchers,  and  are  then  softened  in  lime 
which  has  already  been  used,  and  in  which  they  remain 
for  eight  days.  They  are  then  thrown  into  a  fresh  lime- 
pit,  until  the  hair  readily  comes  off,  are  cleaned,  rinsed 
and  fleshed,  after  having  been  cut  into  pieces  of  the 
proper  shape.  They  are  now  exposed  to  dry  upon  a 
smooth,  clean,  and  dry  spot  of  ground,  great  care  being 
observed  that  this  drying  takes  place  uniformly  and  very 
gradually,  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  any  excess  of  heat 
being  prevented  from  affectíng  them.  Having  thus  been 
deprived  of  moisture,  at  the  same  time  that  they  preserve 
all  their  suppleness^  they  are  hung  up  for  a  month  and 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  being  taken  down 
and  stored  at  night,  so  that  no  moisture  shall  have  access 
to  them. 

Before  being  sewed,  they  are  placed  in  water  to  allow 
the  stitches  to  be  made.     These  bottles  last  a  long  time^ 
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but  liquids  kept  in  thein,  nearly  always  acquire  an  un- 
pleasant  taste. 

TANNING  OP  THE  SKINS  OF  SHEEP's  LEGS,  FOR  MAKING  TUBES 
WITHOUT  SUTURE,  FOR  (X)VERING  THE  CYLINDERS  USED  IN 
COTTON  AND  WOOL  SPINNING. 

Delvau,  a  Parisian  tanner,  took  out  a  patent  of  inven- 
tion  for  this  purpose,  which  is  described  in  Vol.  IV.  p. 
296,  of  Expired  Patent  Reporte.  His  procesa  consists 
in  cutting  the  skin  of  the  sheep's-foot  circularly  above 
ihe  spur,  and  stripping  it  off  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
after  which  rabbits  are  uncased.  This  tube,  thus  made, 
is  then  limed  un  til  the  wool  falls  off,  is  davbed  with 
oil,  and  curried  so  as  to  make  it  of  an  equal  thiokness 
throughout. 

To  apply  the  leather  tubes  upon  the  cylinders  without 
suture,  two  burnishing  tools  are  used  for  spreading  them 
out.  Each  tübe,  which  is  made  of  such  a  size  as  to  ax» 
ceed  the  cylinder  a  little  in  diameter,  is  then  drawn  over 
it,  and  stretched  upon  it  by  means  of  pincers,  and  the 
parts  which  pass  beyond  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  are 
folded  down,  smoothed  out,  and  glued  over  them,  These 
extremities  are  then  rubbed  with  the  bumishers,  in  order 
to  make  the  glue  enter  the  substance  of  the  leather,  and 
they  are  left  to  dry  for  five  or  six  hours.  The  shreds  of 
leather  are  then  removed,  and  those  parts  which  project 
from  the  middle  and  ends  are  cut  away  on  a  turning 
lathe.  To  finish  the  surfape,  an(}  giv^  it  lustre,  it  is 
then  well  rubbed  with  a  hard  Unen  cloth. 
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EXGLISH  PROCESS  FOR  TANNING  NETS,  SAILS,  AND 
CORDAGE. 

A  SHiF-BüiLDKR  of  Biidgeport  has  proposed  the  follow- 
ing  method  of  preserving  and  increasing  the  strength  of 
nets,  sails,  and  cordage.  A  hundred  pounds  of  oak 
branches  and  the  same  qiiantity  of  tan  are  boiled  in 
89  gallons  of  water,  untíl  it  is  reduced  to  seventy-one 
gallons.  The  solid  materials  are  then  taken  out,  and 
the  articles  to  be  tanned  are  deposited  in  the  liquid,  care 
being  taken  that  thej  are  entirely  covered  bj  it^  and  do 
not  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  They  are  boiled 
for  three  hours,  and  are  then  taken  out  and  dried. 

This,  though  a  true  tanning  process,  can  scarcely  be 
likened  to  the  ordinaryones  for  preparing  leather,  sínce  its 
object  is  a  combination  of  tannin  and  extractive  matter 
with  vegetable  substances,  which  are  veiy  different  frorn 
the  gelatine  of  skin.  According  to  Millet,  linen  which 
had  been  steeped  in  pn  oak-bark  liquor  at  150®  P.  for 
two  or  three  days,  remained  unaltered  in  a  damp  cellar 
for  ten  years,  while  an  untanned  piece  entirely  rotted 
under  similar  circumstances. 
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GLAZED,  OR  VARNISHED  LEATHER. 

Tffls  leather,  known  in  commerce  as  pcUent  leaíñer,  is 
very  largely  used  for  dress  boots  and  shoes,  and  for  fancy 
mountings.  There  are  various  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing  it^  but  the  foUowing  are  those  most  generally  em- 
ployed : — 

Two  distinct  operations  are  resorted  to  in  the  manu« 
facture  of  polished  leather,  one  of  which  Í8  the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  surface  for  receiving  the  yamish^  and  whichi 
is  effected  by  closing  the  pores  of  the  leather,  and  mak^ 
ing  a  proper  ground  by  repeatedly  rubbing  the  sur&ce 
with  pulverulent  substances,  and  incorporating  them 
with  it;  and  the  other  is  the  vamishing  of  the  leather 
thus  dressed  with  suitable  brilliant  and  transparent 
materials. 

The  basis  or  médium  of  the  substances  used  for  both 
these  purposel^is  linseed  oil,  made  drying  by  boiling  with 
metallic  oxides  or  salts,  and  reduoed  to  a  syrupy  eon- 
sistence  by  the  prolonged  action  of  heat. 

Five  gallons  of  linseed  oil  are  boiled  with  four  pounds 
four  and  a  half  ounces  of  white  lead,  and  the  same  q^uan-- 
tity  of  litharge,  each  in  a  state  of  fine  división,  until  it 
beoomes  of  the  consistence  of  thick  syrup.  This  mix- 
ture is  then  intimately  united  with  one  of  the  ochres,  or 
with  powdered  chalk,  according  to  the  fineofiss  of  the 
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skins  which  are  to  be  prepared,  and  is  uniformly  spread 
upon  either  side  of  the  leather,  and  well  worked  into  the 
pores  with  appropriate  tools.  Three  very  thin  coats  of 
it  are  applied  in  the  same  manner,  at  sufficienilj  long 
intervals  to  enable  them  to  dry  between  the  different 
applications,  and  the  surface  is  then  forcibly  and  uni- 
formly rubbed  with  pumice-stone.  A  number  of  thin 
coatings  of  the  preparation  are  then  applied  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  rubbed  down  as  before  until  perfectly  uni- 
form,  and  of  a  sufficíent  thickness  to  prevent  the  vamish 
from  penetrating  the  leather,  by  which  its  quality  would 
be  injured,  and  its  structui^e  rendered  hard  and  brittle. 
The  oily  substance  of  the  preparation  and  of  the  vamish 
should  merely  penétrate  deeply  enough  into  the  leather 
to  make  the  compositions  of  which  it  is  the  bajds  adhere 
closely  to  it. 

The  foundation  for  the  vamished  surface  being  thus 
laid,  a  mixture  of  the  preparation  before  used,  without, 
however,  the  addition  of  ochreous  or  oóier  earthy  mat- 
terSy  and  well  rubbed  up  with  fine  ivory-black  and  enongh 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  make  it  flow  smoothly  and  easily, 
is  laid  on  by  means  of  a  fine  brush;  three  or  four  succes- 
sive  coatings  being  applied.  By  this  means^  a  black  and 
shining  pliable  surface  is  obtained,  over  which,  as  soon 
as  it  is  perfectly  dry,  the  vamish  may  be  applied. 

The  leather  is  dried  after  the  application  of  each  coat^ 
by  hanging  it  up,  or,  what  is  better,  laying  it  out  upon 
frames  or  racks  in  the  drying-room.  It  is  customary 
before  the  vamishing,  to  give  a  polish  to  the  surface  by 
rubbing  it  over  with  a  piece  of  woollen  stuff  and  the 
finest  kind  of  pumice  powder  or  tripoli. 

The  vamish  is  composed  of  one  pound  either  of  as- 
phalte,  Prussian  blue,  or  fine  ivory-black,  ten  pounds  of 
thick  copal  vamish,  tweñty  pounds  of  the  linseed  oil 
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prepaored  as  before  described  by  boiling  with  litharge 
and  lead,  and  of  twenty  pounds  of  spirits  of  turpentíne. 
The  asphalte,  Prussian  blue,  or  ivory-black,  in  the  finest 
possible  state  of  división,  is  first  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  oil,  and  thej  are  then  heated  together.  The  varnísh 
first  and  then  the  turpentine  are  each  gradually  added 
with  constant  stirring,  until  a  homogeneous  mixture  is  ob- 
tained.  This  is  not  ready  for  immediate  use,  but  must 
be  kept  covered  in  a  warm  place  during  two  or  three 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  proper  number  of 
coatings  are  applied  to  the  leather  with  a  fine  bnish. 

The  drying-room  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
from  132°  to  167°  Fahrenheit;  and  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  that  it,  as  well  as  the  apartments  in  which 
the  skins  are  covered  with  the  preparation  and  the  var- 
Bish,  be  perfectly  tight,  clean,  and  free  from  particles  of 
floating  dust 

The  tint  of  color  of  polished  leather  varíes  with  the 
coloríng  material  which  has  been  added  to  the  vamish ; 
asphalte  giving  the  surface  a  reddish  hue,  Prussian  blue 
a  greenish-blue  metallic  tint,  and  the  ivory-black,  which 
is  most  commonly  employed,  a  puré,  brilliant .  black 
lustre. 

Some  manufacturers  add  to  the  litharge  employed  for 
thickening  the  oil,  red-lead,  ceruse,  powdered  cuttlefish 
bone,  oxides  of  manganese,  and  various  other  metallic 
oxides  and  salts. 

The  success  of  the  whole  process  depends  very  much 
upon  the  care  with  which  the  skins  prepared  with  it  have 
been  selected,  tanned,  and  curríed.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  that  the  dubbing  should  have  been  applied  to 
them  with  great  uniformity,  and  only  in  small  quanti- 
ties,  for  otherwise  the  surfaces  will  soon  become  tar- 
nished  and  blotted. 
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DIDIEB  S  FBOGESS. 

In  this  procesa,  lampblack  is  heated  in  a  closed  vessel^ 
and  is  mixed  with  linseed-oil  varnish  until  the  mass  be- 
comes  sufficiently  liquid  to  flow.  Two  coatings  of  ibis 
mixture  are  applied  to  the  leather,  which  is  then  dried, 
and  coated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parta  of  the  first 
liquid  and  of  copal  varnish.  As  soon  as  this  is  dry^  ít 
is  polished  with  a  piece  of  felt  charged  with  finely  pow- 
dered  pumice-stone,  and  is  then  rubbed  with  a  waxed 
sponge,  and  wiped  with  a  cloth. 

The  polish  consists  of  five  or  six  coatings  of  lamp- 
black and  varnish,  mixed  and  brought  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence  by  means  of  a  slab  and  muller,  and  laid  on  with 
a  brush.  When  dry,  the  surface  is  again  smoothed  as 
before,  with  the  addition  of  friction  with  finely  pulve- 
rized  bone-dust,  aíler  which  two  more  coatings  of  the 
varnish  are  applied. 

White  Ibliehed  Leather. — White  lead  is  brought  to  the 
proper  consistence  with  white  oil  varnish,  and  two  coats 
of  this  are  applied  to  the  leather.  A  quantity  of  Erem's 
white  is  then  intimately  mixed  with  water;  the  water  is 
evaporated,  and  the  powder  is  incorporated  with  white 
copal  varnish.  Three  or  four  coats  of  this  mixture  are 
then  applied,  and  when  dry,  the  surface  is  polished  in  the 
manner  already^described. 

Bed  Fblished  Leather. — The  first  coating  consists  of 
shelUac  ground  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  the  second  of  shell- 
lac  mixed  with  copal  varnish ;  the  last  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving  one  part  of  gum  copal  in  two  parts  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  adding  to  this  solution  an  equal  quantity  of 
linseed-oil  varnish. 

Blv€  Ihlühed  Leather. — A  coat  of  white  lead  incorpo- 
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rated  with  oil  vamish  is  first  applíed,  and  then  one  of 
Prussian  blue  and  copal  vamish.  If  a  lighter  blue  color 
Í8  desired,  a  little  Krem's  white  is  added  to  the  mixture. 

Yellow  Ihliahed  Leather. — A  mixture  of  fustíc  wood, 
cochineal^  alum,  and  of  an  alkaline  lye  is  boiled  in  a  cop- 
per  vessel.  This  solution  is  applied  by  means  of  a  cloth 
to  the  leather^  and  when  the  latter  is  dry,  a  coat  of  copal 
varnish  is  laid  on  it. 

A  mixture  of  yellow-ochre,  white  lead,  and  ordinary 
vamish  is  then  applied,  and  a  second  coat  of  the  same 
mixed  with  copal  vamish  is  laid  on.  When  the  surface 
is  dry,  it  is  polished,  and  then  receives  three  coats  of 
Tumer's  yellow  in  copal  vamish. 

Ihliahed  Leather  of  the   Origmál  CóLor  of  Leather, — 

A  coat  of  a  mixture  of  yellow-ochre,  white  lead,  and 
oil  vamish  is  applied,  and  polished  when  dry.  The 
second  coat  consists  of  Tumer's  yellow  mixed  with  copal 
vamish. 

nossiter's  process. 

Mr.  Charles  Nossiter's  patented  process  consists  in 
removing  the  graiu  surface  by  splitting  or  buffing,  and 
then  making  a  fínish  on  the  surface  thus  obtained,  by 
means  of  a  glass  or  other  roUer,  after  which  the  enamel- 
ling  is  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  manner.  This  pro- 
cess is  particularly  applicable  to  sheep  and  lamb  skins, 
and  produces  softer,  more  flexible,  and  better-colored 
leather  than  that  made  by  enamelling  the  grain  surface 
of  such  descriptions  of  skins. 

30 
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HALVORSON'S  PROCESS   FOR  RBNDERING  HEDES  HARD 
AND  TRANSPARENT. 

Halyor  Halyorson's  procesa  for  hardening  hides  {Fbr 
tent  Office  Reporta  1847,  p.  33),  consista  in  subjecting 
them,  in  consecutive  operations,  to  the  action  of  alkaline 
and  astríngent  solutions,  and  ultímately  to  that  of  boiling 
oil.  A  hom-like  material,  applicable  to  uaeful  purposes 
in  the  arts,  is  the  product  The  patentee  describes  hís 
method  as  foUows : — 

"  I  commence  my  process  by  taking  the  raw  hide,  and 
submitting  it  to  what  the  tanners  usually  term  ^sweat- 
ing,'  or  putrefaction,  sufficient  to  remove  the  hair,  or  in- 
stead  thereof,  I  immerse  the  hide  in  a  solution  of  lime 
or  alkali  proper  to  remove  the  hair.  I  next  place  it  in 
and  submit  it  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  or  hot  bath  of  any 
powerful  astríngent  and  alkaline,  or  other  suitable  sub- 
stance  sufiicient  to  remove  the  animal  oil  or  fatty  matter, 
and  to  fuU  or  mili  it  up  or  make  it  thicker. 

"  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  find  sulphuríc  acid, 
salts  of  tartar,  and  alum,  dissolved  in  water,  to  answer 
a  good  purpose.  I  keep  the  hide  in  the  solution  (in  a 
state  of  ebuUition),  and  frequently  agítate  or  stir  the 
liquid,  and  bend  and  unbend,  or  compress  and  open,  or 
handle  or  work  the  hide  by  tongs,  while  it  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  bath,  or  I  remove  it  from  the  hot  bath. 
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and,  having  smeared  my  hands  with  oil  or  grease,  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  injury  from  the  caustic  or 
other  properties  of  the  solution,  I  lay  hold  of  the  hide 
and  squeeze  and  work  it  in  various  ways  in  order  to 
cause  the  liquid  to  penétrate  it,  and  properly  act  upon 
it,  80  as  to  full  or  thícken  it,  and  remove  the  animal  fat 
or  oleaginous  matter;  or,  instead  of  the  abóve  mode  of 
proceeding,  I  make  use  of  any  suitable  mechanical  means, 
by  which  the  operation  of  the  alkaline  and  astringent 
liquid  may  be  facilitated,  whether  to  remove  the  animal 
oil,  or  to  full  or  thicken  the  hide. 

"  After  thus  having  fuUed  it  to  the  desired  thickness, 
or  completed  the  process  of  removing  the  extraneous 
animal  oil,  I  rinse  it  in  warm  and  clear  water,  and  dry 
it.  At  this  stage  of  the  process,  the  hide  retains  its 
opacity,  and  will  be  found  to  be  very  easily  affected  by 
atmospheric  changes.  In  damp  weather  it  will  absorb 
moisture,  and  become  more  or  less  soft.  In  cold  or  dry 
weather  it  will  resume  its  hardness.  Consequently,  while 
in  this  state  it  is  unfit  for  many  purposes.  In  order  to 
render  it  semi-transparent,  and  capable  of  resisting  the 
influence  of  ordinary  atmospheric  changes,  or  that  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat,  I  next  immerse  it  in  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  or  hot  linseed  or  drjring  oil,  or  any 
other  suitable  vegetable  or  other  oil,  possessing  drying 
quaÜties,  and  keep  it  therein  (while  the  oil  is  boiling), 
until  a  white  or  yellowish  scale  or  crisp  begins  to  form 
on  its  surface.  As  soon  as  this  is  discoverable,  the  hide 
should  be  removed  from  the  oil.  While  hot  it  will  be 
found  soft  and  pliable,  and  capable  of  being  made, 
pressed,  or  moulded  into  various  shapes.  When  cold,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  been  changed  or  converted  into  a 
substance,  resembling,  in  many  respects,  hom  or  tortoise- 
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shell,  and  may  be  bored,  tumed,  or  filed,  or  otherwiae 
wrought  like  them  or  ivory. 

"  I  would  here  remark  that,  should  the  hide  thus  pre- 
pared  be  designed  for  embossed  work,  such  as  figured 
buttons,  combs^  or  other  articles  of  such  nature,  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  it  from  the  boilíng  oil,  as  soon  as  it 
acquires  the  desired  transparency,  and  soñness,  and  before 
the  white  scale,  herein  before  alluded  to^  makes  its  «p- 
pearanoe. 

"After  being  thus  prepared,  it  may  be  submitted  to 
pressure  in  the  mould.  During  the  last  portion  of  the 
process,  viz.,  the  boiling  in  oil,  the  material  may  be 
stained  by  incorporating  with  the  oil  any  drying  material 
or  materials,  that  will  be  proper  to  produce  any  desired 
color.  It  may  be  colored  also  in  a  manner  to  resemble 
tortoise-shell,  by  such  modes  as  are  usually  adopted  to 
give  to  hom  such  an  appearance. 

^^The  oil  in  ebullition  communicates  a  greater  heat  to 
the  material,  than  the  astringent  alkaline  liquid  does,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  becomes  indurated  when  cold, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 

"  The  drying  oil  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  hide  and 
takea  the  place  of  the  animal  oil^  previously  extracted, 
and  by  so  doing,  not  only  renders  the  skin  hard  like 
hom,  but  guai*ds  it  from  the  effects  of  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric  changes,  whether  of  temperature  or  moisture. 

"  Where  it  may  not  be  required  to  full  up  or  thicken 
a  hide  to  its  greatest  extent  of  capacity,  the  use  of  an 
astringent  solution  may  be  dispensed  with,  it  being  only 
necessary,  in  such  cases,  to  employ  the  alkaline  solution, 
or  some  equivalent  capable  of  removing  the  animal  oil 
and  extraneous  matters,  and  afterwards  expose  the  skin 
or  hide  to  the  action  of  hot  or  boiling  oü,  all  in  the 
manner  above  set  forth." 
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CURRYING  OF  LEATHER. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  "Currier^'  is  from  the  Latín 
Ooriariu8j  which  means  a  workman  in  leather;  the  term 
for  skin  being  carivm;  and  both  the  ancients  and  the 
moderas  have  understood  currjdng  as  the  preparation  of 
tanned  skins  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  them  the 
necessary  smoothness^  color,  lustre,  and  suppleness. 

Curried  leather  receives  different  designations,  accord- 
ing  to  the  modes  of  dressing  it  which  are  employed,  as 
tallowed  leathery  waxed  and  oüed  leatheTy  &c. ;  and  it  is 
subjected,  in  order  to  receive  the  required  qualities,  to 
the  operation  of  sodkmg  or  di/ppmg^  of  treading  or  beaimg^ 
of  atretchingy  of  oiling,  oí  taUowingy  of  dyemgj  and  of  po- 
Kahing.  Before  any  of  these  processes  are  commenced, 
the  tails,  foreheads,  teats,  and  parts  of  the  extremities 
are  cut  off,  and  these  remnants  serve  for  upper  soles, 
heels,  &c.  &c. 

Dipping. — The  first  operation  of  the  currier  is  that  of 
dipping  the  leather,  or  softening  it.  For  this  purpose, 
the  skins  are  deposited  in  a  tub,  or  trough,  along  with 
water,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  remam  until  they 
become  suflSciently  moist;  or  else  they  are  sprinkled  with 
water  from  a  brush  or  broom,  which  is  a  much  less  ef- 
fectual  method.  They  are  then  softened  by  being  trod 
or  beaten  out  upon  a  strong  hurdle  (Fig.  143),  about  a 
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yard  square,  which  is  either  composed  of  basket-twigs,  or 
of  wooden  pegs  fixed  rectangularly  in  boles  at  intervals 
of  about  five  inches.     The  leather  may  either  be  beaten 

Fig.  143. 


out  with  the  feet,  or  with  an  instrument  called  the  mace. 
If  the  former  are  employed,  the  workman  should  wear 
large  shoes  (Fig.  144)  made  for  the  purpose,  with  three 
thicknesses  of  solé.    Provided  with  these,  he 
^^'  beats  and  treads  out  the  leather  in  every  di- 

^^^^3      rection,  by  repeated  shuffling  and  stamping 
movements  of  his  heels,  retaining  it  in  place 
by  the  left  heel,  while  the  right  is  made  to  follow  the 
movements  of  the  other  in  every  direction.     This  is  done 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer,  until  the  leather  is 
completely   softened   and   impregnated  with   moisture. 
The  mace  (Fig.  145),  which  is  sometimes  used,  instead 
of  the  feet,  is  made  of  wood,  having  a  handle 
Fig.  146.      eleven  and  a  half  feet  long  (Ure  says  thirty 
<^       r^    inches),  with  a  head  or  mallet  four  and  se- 
ven-tenth  inches  long,  and  five  and  a  half 
inches  square;  upon  the  two  faces  of  which, 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  handle,  are  four 
egg-shaped  pegs  of  wood  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  which  are  finely  polished,  so  as  not 
to  tear  the  moistened  leather  when  it  is  beaten 
by  them.'    AU  skins  intended  to  be  tallowed, 
should  not  only  be  beaten  by  the  feet,  but  with  the  mace; 
but,  while  the  use  of  the  latter  is  very  important,  care 
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should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  employed  with  such  forcé 
as  to  be  injurious  to  thé  leather. 

The  leather,  after  having  been  properly  softened  by 
these  means,  Í8  subjected,  upon  the  hxyrBe^  to  the  action 
of  the  cleanera.     The  hcrae   (Fig.   146)    consists  of  a 

Fig.  146. 


strong,  firm,  flat  plank,  supported  upon  a  frame  by  two 
upríghts  and  a  crosspiece,  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  slope 
at  a  greater  ot  less  angle.  K  not  suflSciently  heavy  to 
be  immovable,  it  may  be  loaded  with  stones,  or  weights, 
placed  upon  the  frame. 

A  more  convenient  beam  is  that  patented  in  this  coun- 
ty>  by  N.  Sargent,  and  shown  by  Fig.  147,     The  up- 

Pig.  147. 


right  is  fitted  with  adjusting  screws,  by  which  it  may  be 
elevated  or  lowered  to  any  desired  height,  as  may  suit 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  workman. 

Pormerly,  and  in  some  places  at  the  píesent  day,  three 
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ioBtruments  have  been  and  are  used  for  the  cleaning  and 
paring  of  leather;  thQ  aharp-edged  cleaner,  the  blunt 
cleaner,  and  the  head-knife;  but  the.  latter  aione  is  used 
now  in  París  for  this  first  working. 

This  knife  (Fig.  148),  which  is  called  in  Frenchoow- 

teau  á  reverSf  on  account  of  the  form  of  its 

Fig^^48.      edge,  which  is  very  much  turnad  over,  is  from 

^^^^'•^'''^    twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  fix)m  four 

and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  inches  bread; 

and  has  two  handies,  one  in  the  directíon  of  the  blade, 

and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of 

guiding  the  edge  more  correctly  over  the  surface  of  the 

skin. 

The  round-knife  {lunetté),  is  a  circular  knife  írom  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  round,  four  or  five 
inch  hole  in  the  centre,  for  introduciiig  the  hands.  It  is 
concave,  of  the  form  of  a  spherical  zone;  the  concave 
part  being  that  which  is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  having 
an  edge  a  little  turned  over  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
skin,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  entering  too  far  into  the 
leather.  Besides  these,  the  sharp-edged  and  blunt^ged 
cleanersy  Fig.  149,  are  sometimos  used.  The  latter  is 
usually  made  of  an  oíd  knife,  and  is  pro- 

!ÍJj|¡J__^    vided  with  two  handles;  the  formar  may 
be  made  of  an  oíd  sabré. 

Curriers  are  recommended  to  dispense  with  these 
cleaners,  to  use  the  head  and  round  knife  for  sbaving 
and  paring  the  skins  upon  the  horse,  and  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  employment  of  the  stretching-iron  for 
smoothing  and  scraping  the  leather,  for  filling  up  i^ 
weak  parts,  removing  the  creases,  and  the  filamentous 
partidos  which  project  from  its  surface. 

STuxving. — ^The  second  operation  of  the  currier  after 
dipping  and  softening  the  skins,  is  to  pare  or  shave  them 
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with  the  head-knife,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniform- 
ity  of  thickness  and  regularity  of  surfaces.  When, 
however,  the  leather  presents  many  weak  and  thin 
parts,  this  operatíon  may  sometimes  be  dispensed  with  or 
postponed^  until  tbese  have  been  filled  up  by  the  actíon 
of  the  stretching-iron.  While  preferences  are  given  in 
different  places  to  other  modes  of  working  some  kinds 
of  leather^  all  kinds  indifierently  are  shaved,  by  Farísian 
curriers,  with  the  head-knife  and  round-knife :  they  use 
the  French  horse,  however,  for  paring  oflf  the  borders  of 
the  skins,  with  the  latter  instrumenta  and  the  Engliah 
horse,  for  the  other  parts  of  the  operation,  which  are 
conducted  with  the  head-knife. 

For  rendering  the  surface  of  leather  smooth  and 
compact  with  the  stretching-knife^  the  table  has  been 
generally  substituted  for  the  horse. 

Fig.  160. 


Pomméllmg. — All  leather  should  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  pommel,  so  called,  because  it  clotbes  the  hand 
and  performs  its  functions.  This  instrument  is  of  rec- 
tangular shape  and  of  different  sizes^  but  is  usually  about 
thirteen  inches  long,  and  fíve  inches  broad^  and  is  made 
of  dogwood.  The  upper  surface  is  flat,  and  is  provided 
with  a  wide  leather  strap  nailed  to  the  sides,  which  is 
intended  for  confining  the  hand  of  the  workman.  The 
lower  surface  is  rounded  and  furrowed  over  with  t^ans- 
verse  straight  ridges  and  grooves.     These  grooves  are 
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sharp-edged  isósceles  triangles  in  section,  and  vary  ín 
fíneness  according  to  the  size  of  the  pommel,  the  largest 
being  from  seven  hundredths  to  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  two  or  three-tenths  of  an  inch  wide.  (Figs. 
151  and  152.) 

Figs.  161.  152.  168. 

1 


^     ^¿3 


A  large  kind  of  pommel,  called  in  French  the  mar- 
guerite  (Pig.  153),  is  now  employed  for  nearly  all  the 
operations  in  which  the  ordinary  one  was  formerly  used. 
It  is  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  inches  long,  five  inches 
broad,  and  of  a  thickness  in  the  middle  of  from  three  and 
a  half  to  four  and  a  half  inches,  and  at  the  end,  of  from 
one  and  nine-tenths  to  two  and  two-tenths  inches.  As 
it  is  much  more  heavy  and  difficuH  to  manage  than  the 
pommel,  a  peg  or  handle  is  placed  at  one  end  for  the 
workman  to  grasp,  while  his  arm  is  passed  under  a  large 
strap,  and  his  elbow  rests  upon  a  cushion  at  the  other 
end.  The  grooves  are  larger  aad  further  apart  than 
those  of  pommels,  and  differ  in  size  with  that  of  the 
Tnarguerite^  which  may  be  made  for  particular  purposes, 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  one  which  has  been  described. 

These  instruments  are  the  ones  which  are  the  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  flexibility  and  a  granular 
appearance  to  the  leather.  The  skin  is  first  folded  with 
its  grain  side  in  contact,  then  stretched  out  upon  a  table, 
and  rubbed  strongly  with  the  pommel,  or  marguerüey 
each  quarter  successively  being  made  to  slide  under  the 
instrument,  over  the  leather  below  it,  first  towards  the 
centre,  and  then  back  to  its  original  position.  This 
mode  of  working  leather,  makes  it  extremely  flexible. 
To  give  the  proper  grain,  the  skin  is  then  stretched  out 
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npon  the  flesh  side,  and  pommelled  from  head  to  tail  and 
crosswise. 

Stretchmg. — This   operation  is   performed  with   the 
sfretching-iron  (Figs.  154  and  155),  which  is  a  flat  piece 


Fig.  164. 


Fig.  155. 


of  iron  or  copper,  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick  at  top,  and 
thinning  off  at  the  bottom  into  a  blunt  edge,  shaped  like 
an  are  of  a  very  large  circle.  It  is  about  six  inches  long 
and  four  inches  high,  and  is  provided  with  a  handle  ten 
inches  in  length  and  five  in  height.  An  iron  or  steel 
instrument  is  generally  employed,  as  being  less  likely  to 
wear  out  than  a  copper  one;  but  the  latter  is  preferred 
by  many,  since  the  leather  is  sometimes  blackened  and 
spotted  by  the  iron.  One  made  of  steel  is  less  objection- 
able  on  this  account.  Stretchers  of  other  forms  and 
dimensions  than  the  one  described  above  are  sometimes 
used,  but  they  vary  very  little  from  each  other  in  con- 
struction.  Those  formerly  used  were  without  handles, 
and  had  a  copper  rim  to  protect  the  hands  of  the  work- 
man. 

Fig.  166. 


The  skin  being  placed  upon  the  table,  the  workman 
grasps  the  stretching  iron  in  both  hands  (central  figure, 
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Fig.  156);  and  holding  it  nearly  perpendicular  upon  the 
leather,  forcibly  scrapes  the  thick  places  so  as  to  render 
ihem  of  uniform  thickness  with  the  rest,  to  remove  par- 
tióles of  flesh  or  projecting  filaments,  and  to  fill  up  the 
thiu  and  weak  spots.  The  leather  is  rendered  smoother, 
softer,  more  compact,  and  equal  throughout  by  this  opera- 
tion,  to  which  all  kinds  of  skins  should  be  subjected; 
and  when  thus  treated^  there  is  no  absolute  need  of  the 
applícation  to  them  of  oil  or  tallow. 

Working  with  the  Bov/nd-Knife. — ^Leather  is  subjected 

to  the  action  of  the  romid-kmfe  (Fig.  157),  an 

i^   instrument  which  haa  already  been  described, 

\G)    after  its  edges  have  been  sloped  oflfwith  the 

head-knife,  an  operation  which  is  performed 

upon  the  horse  by  shaving  off  a  layer  of  two  inches  in 

breadth  all  around  the  borders  of  the  skin.    They  are 

then  worked  with  the  round-knife  upon  the  dresaery  which 

is  a  cylindrical  wooden  bar  fastened  at  a  height  of  five 

feet;  three  inches  from  the  ground,  by  its  two  ends,  to 

two  buttresses  projecting  from  the  wall. 

A  thick  cord  is  stretched  along  the  upper  surface  of 
this  bar.  The  end  being  separated  from  the  dresser^  the 
breadth  of  the  skin  is  folded  over  it,  the  grain  being 
within,  and  the  skin  is  tumed  over  and  stretched  around 
*  the  beam,  its  end  being  fírmly  held  between  the  bar  and 
the  cord,  which  Í3  still  more  tightly  pressed  down  by  the 
leather  which  envelops  it  (Fig.  158,  a  skin  stretched 
upon  the  dresser.) 

Fig.  168.  Fig.  159. 
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The  skín  being  thus  stretched,  the  w(»:kman  seizes 
the  lower  part  of  it,  and  confines  it  in  place  by  a  pair 
of  pincers  (Fig.  159),  attached  to  bis  girdle,  and  grasp- 
ing  the  round-knife  in  both  bands,  works  the  leather 
with  it  from  above  downwardfi,  removing  the  fleshy, 
thick,  or  projecting parts.     This  paring  (Fig.  160),  which 

Fig.  160. 


Fig.  161. 


is  an  operation  requiring  the  utmost  care,  is  generally 
done  from  tail  to  head,  and  sometimes  across  the  grain. 

The  round-knife  must  be  occasionally  sharpened  upon 
an   oiled  stone  (Fig.  161)  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition,  and  the  edge  must  be  kept 
tumed  over  by  a  steel,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  entering  too  far  into  the  leather. 

According  to  Dessables,  this  operation  is  at  the  present 
day  used  only  or  chiefly  for  goat-skins,  all  the  other 
kinds  being  pared  with  the  head-knife.  A  workman  can 
pare  an  ordinary  skín  in  an  hour  upon  the  dresser,  and 
six  or  eight  dozen  goat-skins  in  a  day. 

Before  being  subjected  to  the  operations  of  tiie  cur- 
rier,  bidés  are  frequently  cut  in  half,  and  are  still  more 
often  made  into  an  almost  square  form  by  cutting  off  the 
head  and  belly  parts,  leaving  the  tail  still  attached  to 
them.  These  square  bidés  contain  all  the  best  and 
strongest  parts  of  the  leather;  the  head  and  belly  por- 
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tions  being  the  weakest,  and  being  onlj  used  by  shoe- 
makers  for  the  fineat  or  upper  soles. 

STRETGHED  LEATHER, 

The  skins  of  cows  and  of  young  oxen  made  into  crop- 
leather  are  the  only  ones  which  are  fit  for  atretchers^  and 
when  thus  prepared  do  not  require  the  application  of  oil 
or  tallow.  All  curriers  do  not  pursue  the  same  method, 
some  preparing  crop-leather^  or  that  which  has  been 
tanned  in  bags  by  the  Danish  plan. 

Aíler  the  leather  haa  been  dried^  it  is  morstened, 
fleshed  on  the  horse,  moistened  a  second  time,  scraped 
with  the  stretcher,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  is  well- 
slicked  with  the  glass-polisher,  so  as  to  smooth  the  grain. 

Before  stretching  a  cow-skin,  the  head  was  formerly 
removed,  as  being  too  thick  to  be  properly  smoothed;  but 
it  is  at  the  present  day  usually  left  on,  as  it  forms  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  weight  of  the  leather.  The 
skins  are  fírst  cut  in  half  írom  head  to  tail,  the  whole 
skin  being  too  large  to  be  properly  worked,  and  are  then 
deposited  in  tubs  fuU  of  water,  in  which  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  twelve  hours.  When  thoroughly  wet,  they 
are  taken  out,  are  spread  on  the  table  and  worked  from 
tail  to  head  with  the  stretching-iron,  or,  if  it  is  preferred, 
they  can  be  lightly  pared  on  the  horse.  Either  of  these 
operations  being  completed,  the  skins  are  well  pum- 
melled  and  worked  with  the  margverüe  from  tail  to  head 
and  cross-wise,  and  then  dried.  .When  they  have  been 
stretched,  and  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  their  moist- 
ure,  they  are  dampened  slightly  with  a  wet  cloth  upon 
the  hair  eide,  and  are  again  scraped  with  the  stretching- 
iron.  The  hair  side  is  again  well  moistened  with  the 
wet  cloth;  the  skins  are  then  dried,  placed  under  the 
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press,  and,  aiter  three  or  four  hours'  exposure  to  it,  hung 
up  to  dry.  When  nearly  dry,  they  are  piled  up  in  a  dry 
and  clean  place,  and  covered  with  weighted  planke,  when 
the  operation  is  completed. 

Leather,  prepared  in  this  way,  is  not  blackened,  and 
does  not  require,  as  has  been  before  stated,  the  applica- 
tion  of  oil  or  grease.  It  is  used  by  saddlers  and  hamess- 
makers,  and  by  shoemakers  for  the  soles  of  pumps,  and 
the  upper  soles  of  large  shoes. 

SLEEEED  LEATHER. 

Sleeked  leather,  which  is  intended  chiefly  for  saddlers 
and  hamess-makers'  use,  should  be  made  of  strong  hides; 
thick  cow-skins  and  ox-hides  being  generally  preferred 
for  the  parpóse. 

The  hides,  as  they  come  from  the  tan-yards,  are  cut  in 
two,  are  deprived  of  the  head  parts,  soaked  in  the  tub 
and  trod  out,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  be- 
come  too  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  They  are 
then  lightly  fleshed  with  the  head-knife,  pommelled,  and 
half  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  this  state,  they 
are  again  trodden  out,  hung  up  to  dry,  and  trodden  out 
for  the  third  time;  pommelled  on  both  sides,  and  at  last 
hung  up  until  thoroughly  dried.  In  order  to  make 
known  the  weight  of  each  skin,  they  are  marked  with 
Boman  characters  designating  it. 

Before  being  tallowed,  the  flesh  sides  are  TB,^\dly  flamed 
by  being  drawn  over  a  blaze  of  fire  from  lighted  straw, 
so  as  to  make  them  more  penetrable  by  the  grease.  The 
kind  of  fatty  matter  is  left  to  the  cholee  of  the  operator, 
but  mutton-suet  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  gives  a 
finer  lustre  to  the  leather  than  any  other,  but  is  more 
expensive.     The  Parisian  curriers  chiefly  make  use  of 
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suet  rendered  from  kitchen  drippings.     Six  and  a  half 
pounds  of  suet  are  required  for  a  hide  of  ordinaiy  size. 

When  the  grease  is  melted  and  heated  to  the  proper 
pointy  which  the  workman  himself  must  decide  upon,  the 
skin  is  stretched  upon  the  table,  and  the  operation  com- 
menced  by  spreading  the  tallow  over  the  surface  with  a 
tallowing  cloth  or  mop  (Fig.  162)^  which  is  made  of  the 
feathery  or  fleecy  parts  of  blanket-stuff.  It  is 
from  fíñeen  to  nineteen  inches  long;  a  handle 
being  made  for  it  by  binding,  or  tying  up  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  inches  of  its  length,  leaving  a 
tuft  long  enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  mop. 

The  grease  is  first  applied  upon  the  flesh  side,  as  being 
the  most  absorbing  surface^  and  then  upon  the  grain ; 
and  more  of  it  is  rubbed  over  the  groins,  edges^  and  thin 
parts,  than  over  the  rest,  so  as  to  increase  their  strength 
and  body.  A  good  workman  can  tallow  a  hide  in  about 
five  minutes. 

When  greased,  the  skins  are  folded  square,  the  hair  side 
in,  and  are  then  soaked  in  a  tub  during  eight  or  ten  hours ; 
after  which  they  are  trod  out  in  water  and  beaten  with 
the  mace  until  deprived  of  most  of  their  watery  contents. 
They  are  then  again  moistened  with  a  wet  broom  (Fig. 
163),  or  soaked  for  a  time,  and  once  more  beaten  in 

Fig.  163. 

a. 


km 


every  direction.  The  leather  is  then  pommelled  with 
the  marguerHe  upon  the  flesh;  and  the  hair  side  is  pom- 
melled from  tail  to  heady  and  crosswise,  until  the  grain 
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is  well  smoothed,  when  tbe  ekiu  is  placed  upon  the  iable 
with  the  haír  side  up,  and  the  surface  is  smoothed  by  the 
forcible  use  of  the  stretching-iron. 

The  leather  is  now  blackened  while  still  upon  the 
table,  being  moistened  before  this  operation^  if  it  has 
become  too  diy,  since  a  certain  degree  of  humidity  is 
necessarj  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  color.  For  this 
purpose,  a  mop  of  wool,  or  brush  of  horse-hair^  is  dipped 
in  the  composition  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
hair  side  is  thoroughly  rubbed  with  it  in  every  direction 
(Fig.  164). 

Fig.  164. 


After  the  first  black,  the  leather  is  three-quarter»dríed 
by  exposure  to  the  air^  and  the  stretching-iron  is  again 
passed  over  the  surface,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
scratching  it;  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  surface 
being  secured  by  moving  the  instrument  censtantly  and 
regularly  in  one  direction,  away  from  the  position  of  the 
workman.  The  leather  is  made  to  appear  thicker  and 
uniform  by  paring  off  the  edges  witk  a  hooked  knife 
(Fig.  165). 

Two  applications  of  black  are  Fig.  i  6^ 

generally    required    for    sleeked 
leather,  and  when  any  parts  o£ 
the  surface  remain  of  a  red  color,  even  a  third  may  be 
requisite.    The  second  coat  is  applied  ia  the  same  man-- 
31 
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ner  as  the  first;  the  leather  is  again  partíallj  diied,  and 
the  surface  slicked,  until  the  marks  of  the  stretching- 
iron  have  been  entirely  removed. 

When  the  leather  Í8  of  a  fine  black  color  and  perfectlj 
diy,  it  ifl  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  press  for  a  time  not 
longer  than  two  weeks,  duríng  which  it  is  incieased  in 
densitjr  and  firmness,  the  ezcess  of  tallow  being  forced 
out  from  it.  If  perfectly  dry  when  placed  in  the  presB^ 
it  retains  the  original  appearance  of  its  surface^  bnt  if 
still  somewhat  moist,  it  is  usuallj  found  covered  with 
mould  when  taken  out. 

In  order  to  give  the  last  dressing  to  these  skins,  the 

hair  8ide  is  wdl  wiped,  so  as  to  remove  any  portions  of 

grease  remaining  upon  it^  or  the  mould  which  has  formed 

on  the  surface.    A  polish  is  given  with  sour 

^'  beer  or  barberry  joice,  and  the  surface  is  slicked 

with  a  very  smooth  stretching-iron  or  a  lump 

of  smooth  glass  (Fig.  166). 

If  any  spots  of  grease  or  defects  of  surface 
remaiu,  the  parts  which  are  thus  deficient  are  gently 
rubbed  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  the  polishing  liquida  until 
they  become  perfecÜy  Inñght.  The  leather  is  finally 
hung  up  to  dry  in  a  place  not  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun. 

For  blacking  leather,  the  Parisian  curriers  usnally  em- 
ploy  hatters'  Uack,  which  is  composed  of  logwood,  nut- 
galls,  gum,  and  copperas. 

The  best  dye  is  made  in  the  foUowing  manner :  Scraps 
of  oíd  rusted  iron  are  deposited  in  a  deep  vessel  and 
covered  with  sour  beer^  which  is  allowed  to  act  upon 
them  for  thrée  months.  A  red  Hquid  is  thus  formed, 
which  is  a  solution  of  acétate  of  iron,  and  which  blackens 
the  leather  better,  and  with  man  rapidity,  ¿han  the  solu- 
tion of  copperas. 
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Another  liquid  may  be  made  use  of,  which  is  less  ex- 
pensive  and  requires  less  time  in  the  preparation.  Sour 
beer  is  mixed  with  yeast  from  barley,  and,  after  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  added  to  a  solutíon  made  by  boiling  cop- 
peras  in  vinegar,  care  being  taken  first  to  remove  all  the 
yeast  from  the  surface.  A  mixture  of  Solutions  of  sul- 
phate  and  of  acétate  of  iron  is  thus  formed. 

TÁLLOWED  SEIKS,  OR  GRAINEO  LELA.THER. 

Tallowed  or  grained  cow-skins  are  those  the  grain  of 
which  has  been  brought  out^  instead  of  being  smoothed 
down  and  polished,  as  in  sleeked  leather.  These  skins 
are  softer  and  more  flexible  than  the  latter,  and  are  less 
liable  to  be  penetrated  by  moisture ;  trunk-makers,  sad- 
dlers,  and  harness-makers  make  use  of  them  for  applica- 
tions  of  leather  which  require  these  qualities,  and  the 
largest  of  them  for  carriage-tops. 

For  the  preparation  of  this  kind  of  leather,  the  finest 
cow-skins  are  selected,  and  these  are  not  cut  in  half,  but 
are  dressed  entire.  The  skins  are  first  trodden  out  with 
the  feet  until  the  irregularities  of  surface  are  made  to 
disappear,  and  are  then  pared  with  the  head-knife,  in 
order  to  secure  perfect  unifonnity  of  surface.  The  edge 
of  this  knife  should  be  perfectly  straight  and  even,  so 
that  the  leather  may  not  be  streaked  or  scratched  by  its 
use.  After  this  operation,  the  skin  is  half  dried,  and 
then  worked  again  with  the  feet  while  in  that  state,  and 
trodden  out  so  as  to  be  even  and  free  fix)m  all  deprei^sions 
of  surface. 

The  leather  is  now  again  exposed  to  dry,  but  not  to 
complete  dessication;  it  is  beaten  otíte  more,  and  then 
roUed  up  first  upon  the  flesh,  and  afterwards  «pon  the 
hair  side,  by  which  the  creases  are  mad^  to  disappear. 
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If  it  has  become  too  hard  for  t1iÍ0  operatíon,  it  is  mobt- 
ened  by  sprinkling  with  water  from  a  brush.  Finally,  it 
is  pommelled  with  the  cork  from  tail  to  head. 

The  leather  is  now  dried,  not  thoroughly,  but  suffi- 
ciently  to  aUow  merely  an  insensible  amount  of  moistore 
to  remain  in  it,  and  is  then  tallowed  in  the  manner 
already  described,  after  having  heen  flamed  on  both  sides. 
Before  this  process,  some  tanners  are  in  the  habit  of 
sprinkling  water  from  a  brush  over  both  surfaces,  so  as 
to  increase  the  pliability  of  the  leather;  but  the  practice 
is  improper,  inasmuch  as  the  excess  of  water  must  pre- 
vent  the  grease  from  thoroughly  penetrating  the  sub- 
stance.  From  3  i  to  4  i  Ibs.  of  tallow  are  usually  re- 
quired  for  a  cow-skin,  and  rather  more  than  1  Ib.  for  a 
thick  calf-skin. 

After  the  skins  have  been  tallowed,  they  are  rolled, 
and  left;  folded,  up  with  the  hair  side  within,  for  some 
hours  or  even  days.  They  are  then  folded  square^  and 
placed  to  soak  in  a  tubfull  of  water  duríng  eight  or  ten 
hours,  and  are  worked  while  in  the  water,  until  the  ex- 
cess of  grease  which  has  remained  upon  their  surfaces, 
is  washed  or  floated  off.  The  soaking  has  been  sufficient 
when  these  latter  assume  a  imiformly  white  appearance. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  grain,  the  leather  is  now  well 
worked  with  the  margueritej  and  the  hair  side  is  pom- 
melled, after  which  both  sides  are  cleaned  with  a  horse- 
hair  brush,  and  the  creases  are  taken  out  from  the  parts 
which  have  been  folded,  by  the  use  of  a  smooth  stretch- 
ing-iron  (Fig.  167),  the  operation  being  conducted  upon  a 
Fig.  167.  clean  table,  The  skins  are  then  sprinkled  with 
(^  ^  water,  cleaned  again,  doubled  up  and  hung 
out  to  dry,  retouched  with  the  stretching- 
iron,  and  finally  moistened  slightly  before  the  application 
of  the  black. 
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The  blacking  compoBition  is  prepared  and  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  sleeked  leather.  The 
skins  are  then  half  dried,  blacked  a  second  time,  smoothed 
with  the  stretching-iron,  wiped,  folded  up  with  the  hair 
side  within,  and  piled  upon  each  other  in  that  condi- 
tion.  They  are  then  taken  down,  blacked  a  third  time, 
smoothed  and  wiped  as  before,  and  then  perfectly  dried. 
They  then  receive  a  coat  of  sour  beer,  and  the  four 
quarters  are  worked  with  the  marguerüe;  the  hair  side  is 
pommelled  across,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  oíd  blanket 
or  flannel,  and  a  second  coating  of  sour  beer  is  applied. 

When  smoothed  and  cleaned  by  these  means,  the 
lustre  is  brought  out  by  the  use  of  the  stretching-iron,  by 
wiping  with  the  oíd  flannel,  and  by  rubbing  the  surface 
lightly  with  a  smooth,  compact  piece  of  wooUen  stuflf 
dipped  in  the  barberry  juice.  The  surface  is  then  pom- 
melled, first  obliquely,  afterwards  across  the  breadth  of 
the  skin,  and  finally  from  tail  to  head,  so  as  to  round  off 
the  grain  as  much  as  possible. 

Finally,  to  give  the  last  dressing  to  the  leather,  it  is 
heated  again  with  sour  beer,  exposed  anew  to  the  air 
until  dry,  and  once  more  rubbed  with  a  cloth  dipped  in 
barberry-bush  juice. 

A  workman  is  usually  occupied  eleven  or  twelve 
days  in  preparing  thus  completely  a  dozen  black  skins. 

Tallowed  hides  are  made  use  of  by  trunk-makers, 
harness-makers,  and  saddlers,  and  serve  for  saddle-flaps 
and  carriage-covers;  the  largest  and  finest  of  them  being 
reserved  for  carriage-tops.  One  of  these  skins,  without 
natural  defect,  and  perfectly  prepared  in  every  part,  is 
always  looked  upon  by  the  currier  as  the  triumph  of  his 
art. 

Diflferent  materíals  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  lustre  to  skins  of  this  kind,  as  sumach,  hot 
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ooze  and  water,  sour  wine,  or  weak  brandy.  Bj  disaolv- 
ing  gum  Arable  and  sugar  in  80ur  beer,  an  admirable 
liquid  for  the  parpóse  may  be  obtaíned.  Many  other 
means  are  employed  for  giving  a  gloss  to  the  surface^ 
Bome  consisting  of  sugar  or  molasses  dissolved  in  beer, 
others  of  infusions  of  cassia  in  beer  and  vinegar,  sepa- 
rately  prepared,  and  then  mixed  together;  cherries,  goose- 
berries,  or  common  gum  can  be  equally  well  used  for  the 
purpose.  All  of  these  substances  are  less  expensive  than 
the  barberry,  and  quite  as  efficacious. 

ITATEB-LEATHER* 

This  ñame  applies  to  the  larger  and  finer  neat-skins, 
which  are  sent  direct  from  the  tannery  to  the  currier, 
who  does  nothing  but  pare  and  expose  them  to  the  aír 
before  sending  them,  still  in  the  wet  state,  to  the  carriage- 
maker.  The  latter  does  not  receive  these  skins  until 
about  to  make  use  of  them.  He  then  places  them  upon 
the  carriage,  fixes  them  in  position,  and  without  making 
other  changesy  blackena  and  yamishes  them.  The  car- 
riage-tops  made  in  this  way  are  called  impértala,  or 
capotes. 

OIL-LEATHEB. 

Two  kinds  of  oil-leather  are  manufactured,  the  one 
black,  in  tended  for  the  hamess-maker;  and  the  other 
uncolored,  for  the  use  of  shoemakers.  This  kind  of 
leather  is  exceedingly  durable,  and  curriers  always  select, 
for  the  preparation  of  it,  the  most  entire  and  well-tanned 
skins  they  can  find. 

Whether  skins  are  intended  to  be  hlachened  or  not, 
they  should  in  either  case  be  dipped,  but  after  this  part 
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of  the  operation  has  been  gone  through  with,  they  should 
he  kept  sepárate,  as  the  future  processes  are  essentially 
different  for  the  two  kínds. 

Those  skins  intended  to  be  blackened  on  the  haír-side, 
should  alone  be  beaten.  The  operation  is  then  finished 
with  the  round  or  head  knife.  At  first,  they  are  treated 
like  tallowed  hides;  that  is,  they  are  dipped,  and  then 
beaten,  if  the  intention  be  to  trim  them  with  the  round- 
knife,  and  they  are  fleshed  if  this  is  not  the  case.  They 
are  then  worked  with  water  in  a  cask  (Fig.  168),  with  a 


Fig.  168. 


Fig.  169. 


IS 


long  pestle  (Fig.  169).  A  number  can  be  operated  upon 
at  a  time;  and  as  the  object  is  to  make  them  pliable  and 
soíl,  they  are  often  treated  in  this  way  seven  or  eight 
times,  being  each  time  re-dipped,  and  worked  in  the  same 
manner. 

After  the  skins  have  thus  been  well  worked,  the  flesh 
side  is  stretched  upon  marble  tables,  and  the  hair  side 
worked  with  the  stone,  and  to  extend  them  thoroughly, 
the  stretching-iron  is  well  laid  on,  by  which  process  all 
the  water  is  pressed  out.  The  stone  used  for  the  pur- 
pose  is  a  piece  of  good  grit  stone,  set  in  a  handle  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  stretching-iron.  The  skins  having 
in  this  way  been  freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  their 
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watery  contents,  are  then  exposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
drying,  either  in  the  open  air  or  within  the  building; 
one  hour's  exposure  usually  sufficing  in  summer,  while 
in  winter  many  more  are  required.  After  being  suffi- 
ciently  dried,  they  may  at  once  be  held  in  readiness  for 
the  application  of  the  oil. 

Fishoil  alone  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  experíence  of  nearly  a  century  has  proved  that  train- 
oil  Bcouring  is  of  all  fatty  substances  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  a  mixture  of  fish-oil  and  of  potash,  which 
has  already  served  to  clean  skins  converted  into  chamois 
leather;  and  many  advantages  are  obtained  by  using  it. 
It  has  more  density  than  ordinary  fish-oil,  and  is  more 
completely  absorbed  by  the  leather.  Its  saponaceous 
quality  contributes  to  give  softness  and  tenacity,  and  less 
of  it  is  required  than  of  oil.  Its  quality  should,  however, 
be  well  ascertained  before  using  it,  as  if  it  has  not  been 
well  boiled,  and  still  contains  water,  it  will  not  possess 
the  proper  penetrating  power.  Train-oil  scouring  can  be 
procured  in  all  places  where  chamois  leather  is  manu- 
factured,  but  that  used  by  French  and  Parisian  curriers 
ís  almost  entirely  supplied  by  G  renoble,  Strasburg,  and 
Niort. 

According  to  Delalande,  neat's-foot  oil  adds  to  the 
good  qualities  of  leather.  It  is  only  necessary  to  boil 
the  feet,  &c.,  thoroughly  in  water,  to  draw  oflF  the  liquor, 
and  place  it  in  a  kettle  with  water  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  This  is  boiled  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  The 
puré  oil  which  rises  to  the  top  is  drawn  oflf,  and  placed 
in  another  kettle  containing  water  at  about  125®  F. 
After  allowing  it  to  remain  at  this  temperature  for 
twenty-four  hours  more,  it  is  cooled,  and  three  different 
layers  of  oil  which  rise  to  the  surface,  are  drawn  off  separ 
rately  by  as  many  spigots  in  the  side  of  the  vessel.    The 
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heaviest  of  these  is  said  by  Delalande  to  render  leather 
perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

Whatever  be  the  quality  of  the  scouring,  it  is  impos- 
eible  to  employ  it  alone,  but  it  must  invariably  be  mixed 
with  fish  oil.  The  proportions  of  this  mixture  it  is  im- 
possible  to  give  accurately,*  as  they  depend  upon  difíer- 
ent  circumstances,  some  of  which  have  reference  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  kind  of  leather  employed, 
and  the  dressing  intended  to  be  given  to  it,  and  others 
to  the  consistence  of  the  scouring  itself,  and  finally  to 
the  peculiar  mode  of  operating  pursued  by  the  currier. 
Thus  in  summer,  'but  a  small  quantity  of  oil  is  added  to 
make  the  mixture,  while  in  winter  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion  is  required.  Poor  and  thin  bidés,  which  have 
been  leñ;  too  long  a  time  in  the  lime-pits,  require  but 
little  oil  and  a  good  deal  of  oil  scouring,  because  they 
cannot  retain  much  of  the  oleaginous  matter,  and  would 
absorb  too  quickly  that  which  has  the  greatest  pene- 
trating  power.  When  the  skins  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  mixture,  they  imbibe  upon  the  first  appli- 
cation  much  more  than  upon  the  second.  The  denser 
the  oil  scouring,  the  more  oil  is  required ;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter,  which  is  often  made  to  amount  to 
one-fourth  of  the  mixture,  should  never  exceed  one-half 
ofit. 

Experience  has  shown  that  for  a  neat-skin  weighing 
16  Ibs.,  4  Ibs.  of  the  oily  material  are  required,  and  that 
10  Ibs.  are  expended  upon  a  dozen  calf-skins  weighing 
80  Ibs.,  thus  giving  the  proportions  of  about  one-fourth 
of  their  weight  of  oil  for  the  former,  and  one-third  for 
the  latter. 

The  skins  which  are  intended  to  undergo  the  oiling 
process  should  contain  just  enough  water  to  enable  them 
to  yield  a  small  quantity  upon  being  wrung  out.    If 
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they  be  dry  or  only  slightly  moist,  they  will  absorb  the 
oil  too  rapidly,  while  it  is  essential  for  the  perfection  of 
the  process  that  their  substance  be  gradually  penetrated 
by  it.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  still  quite  wet, 
they  take  it  up  slowly,  in  proportion  bb  they  lose  their 
water.  The  operator  ehould,  therefore,  before  oiling 
them,  carefuUy  ascertain  that  they  are  just  wet  enough 
for  the  purpose,  and  should  moisten  again  those  parta  of 
theiu  which  have  become  too  dry.  The  other  extreme 
should,  however,  be  as  carefuUy  guarded  against;  as, 
when  the  hides  are  very  wet,  too  much  of  the  oil  scouring 
is  consumed  in  forming  a  soapy  compound  with  the 
water. 

Aílter  the  skins  have  received  their  coating  of  oil  upon 
both  sides,  and  the  workman  has  unifonnly  distríbuted 
it  over  the  surfaces  with  the  hand  or  the  tallowing-cloth, 
he  hangs  them  up  by  the  hind  quarters,  and  allows  them 
to  remain  in  the  air  long  enough  to  absorb  their  contents 
of  oil,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  be  exposed  to  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  sun  or  to  a  great  draught  of  air,  as  if 
they  be  dried  too  rapidly,  the  oil  will  not  penétrate  them 
in  the  gradual  manner  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
the  process.  Ten  or  twelve  hours  of  exposure  are  usu- 
aJly  suflSicient  in  summer,  while  in  winter,  two  or  three 
days  are  often  required. 

The  bellies  of  neat  sides  require  less  oil  than  the  other 
parta,  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  of  calf-skins  absorb 
more. 

The  oil  scouring  should  never  be  warmed  in  winter,  as 
is  oñen  done. 

No  uniform  method  of  oiling  skins  is  pursued.  In  some 
establishments,  the  oil  alone  is  applied  to  the  hair  side, 
while  a  mixture  of  oil  and  scouring  is  placed  upon  the 
flesh  side;  and  in  others,  again,  the  mixture  is  appUed  to 
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both  surfaces.  Some  curriers  ag&in,  make  use  of  no  oil 
whatever;  but  apply  the  oil  scouring  to  both  sides,  tak- 
ing  care  only  to  stuff  the  flesh  side  most  plentifuUy  with 
it.  These  different  modes  of  proceeding  seem  to  succeed 
almost  equally  well,  and  we  refraín  from  condemning 
any  one  of  them;  but  will  observe  that  in  every  instance 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  the  hair  side  too  large  a 
quantity  of  scouring,  or  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  give 
the  requisite  gloss  to  that  surface.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  add,  that  those  skins  intended  for  saddlers'  use,  do 
not  require  one-third  as  much  oil  stuffing  as  is  needed 
for  shoemakers'  leather. 

After  the  skins  have  become  sufl5ciently  dry,  they  are 
to  be  fuUed,  and  recharged  with  some  of  the  fish-oil  and 
a  lesser  quantity  of  oil  scouring,  again  fuUed,  and  fínally, 
the  hair  side  is  to  be  thoroughly  scoured  by  a  brush 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  potash.  The  skins  are  imme- 
diately  after  this  blackened,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  borders  clean.  The  blacking,  whioh  has  already 
been  described,  is  used  and  always  applied  in  the  same 
manner. 

After  the  first  blacking,  the  skins  are  pommelled  cross- 
wise,  a  second  coating  of  black  is  applied,  and  they  are 
exposed  to  the  air  until  completely  dry.  When  dry,  they 
are  beaten,  pommelled,  and  trimmed,  passed  over  with 
the  head  or  the  round  knife,  then  rubbed  with  the  cork, 
and  the  process  is  completed  by  lightly  oiling  the  hair 
side.  (See  a  cork  pommel,  at  Fig  170.) 

These  last  operations,  again,  are  difíerently      . 
performed  by  diflferent  curriers.    Some,  after     ^^^v^ 
the  first  coating  of  black,  do  not  full  the  skins, 
but  pass  the  stretching-iron  over  them  upon  the  table. 
They  then  moisten  the  hair  side,  pass  over  it  the  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  and  give  the  second  coat  of  black.     To 
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Btnooth  them  and  to  impart  grain,  they  pommel  them 
from  taíl  to  head,  and  also  across  the  graín.  Either  of 
thése  methods  maj  be  pursued,  but  the  last  is  preferable. 
As  hamess-makers  need  for  their  purposes  very  strong 
fikins,  square  oiled  hides  or  croupons  are  prepared  espe- 
cially  for  them,  or  skins,  the  heads  and  bellj  pieces 
{tetes  et  ventres)  of  which  have  been  cut  off,  by  which 
each  skin  is  reduced  to  one  metre  forty-six  in  length, 
and  one  metre  and  some  centimetres  in  bread th.  (See  a 
croupon^  Fig.  171.) 

Fig.  171. 


TJncolored  leather,  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  will 
be  considered  in  a  sepárate  article. 

WAXED  LEATHER. 

Waxed  skins  are  those  which  have  been  rubbed  over 
with  wax,  melted  and  maintained  at  a  heat  sufficiently 
great  to  allow  it  to  penétrate  the  leather.  As  this  mode 
of  treating  them  is  costly,  very  few  of  them  are  now 
prepared,  particularly  as  the  saddlers  and  harness-makers, 
for  whose  use  they  have  generally  been  fumished,  no 
longer  buy  them.  Nowadays  the  ñame  is  applied  almost 
entirely  to  the  tallow  hides,  which  originally  had  great 
consistency,  as  they  were  prepared  with  great  care. 
Some  manufacturers,  to  give  great  firmness  to  certain 
skins,  add  to  the  tallow  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
of  wax.     In  general,  smooth  sleeked  skins,  with  this 
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property  of  great  firmness,  are  used  and  sold  by  camage- 
makers  as  waxed  skins,  and  are  held  in  great  esteem  for 
their  beauty  and  durability. 

ENGUSH  HIDES. 

Those  smooth  and  well-graíned  skins  are  so  called^ 
which  are  made  pliable  by  means  of  tallow,  and  retain 
their  reddish  or  yellowish  color.  For  this  purpose  well- 
tanned  skins  of  the  best  quality,  which  are  white  on  the 
hair  side,  perfectly  olean,  and  free  from  greenness  are 
selected.  Those  from  Louviers  and  Nemours  are  pre- 
ferred.  These  skins  are  dipped  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sleeked  leather,  and  the  workman  should  handle 
them  with  the  utmost  care,  as  the  least  spot  renders  them 
unfit  for  use.  They  are  then  worked  and  pared,  after 
having  been  dipped  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  well 
pommelled  on  both  sides  to  efface  the  wrinkles,  and  dried 
thoroughly  before  being  tallowed. 

When  this  is  done,  the  hair  side  is  wet  with  a  olean 
cloth  dipped  in  puré  water,  to  prevent  the  tallow  from 
entering  the  weak  parts.  The  tallow  applied  to  the  flesh 
side  should  not  be  as  warm  as  that  used  for  the  tallow 
hides  and  sleeked  leather;  and  as  one  of  the  principal 
objecta  of  the  process  is  to  make  them  retain  their 
natural  color,  only  a  small  quantity  should  be  applied, 
80  that  it  shall  not  penétrate  fuUy  to  the  hair  side. 
Añer  being  tallowed,  the  hides  should  be  soaked  for  a 
half  hour  in  clean  water.  Dessables  thus  describes  the 
process. 

"When  the  skins  have  been  soaked,  they  should  be 
worked  in  water,  stretched,  and  a  light  and  uniform 
coating  of  fish-oil,  or  what  is  better,  linseed-oil,  spread 
over  the  hair  side  with  a  piece  of  wool  or  cloth.     They 
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should  then  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  process  finished 
in  the  same  way  as  with  sleeked  leather,  except  that  a 
stretching-tool  of  copper  is  used  instead  of  one  of  ircm, 
which  might  spot  or  soil  the  surface.  Añer  the  skin  is 
thoroughly  dry,  a  color  made  with  French  berries  is 
applied  on  the  hair  side.  Six  hides  may  be  colored  with 
two  grammea  of  berries,  which  quantity  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  lüre  of  beer.  The  color  should  be  laid  on  with  the 
utmost  care,  so  as  to  secare  a  uniform  coating,  and  alao 
as  briskly  as  possible,  otherwise,  the  skin  will  be  spotted 
or  discolored.  ' 

"  Afler  coloring  the  skins,  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  dry 
in  the  open  air,  avoiding  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  would  cause  the  oily  matter  to  penétrate  through 
to  the  hair  side,  and  to  discolor  its  surface.  The  bar- 
berry  is  not  required,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  rub  the  skin 
until  it  becomes  dry  with  a  small  cloth  or  piece  of  Unen, 
by  which  the  surface  is  rendered  suffidently  smooth  and 
polished.  Some  curriers  do  not  even  color  skins  of  this 
kind,  but  content  themselves  with  smoothing  them. 

"A  method  still  different  fix)m  this  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed.  When  the  skins  meant  to  be  yellowed  have  been 
properly  prepared,  they  are  pommelled  to  make  the  in- 
equalities  of  the  surface  disappear,  and  íulled  in  a  cask 
containing  clean  water  (Fig.  172).    They  are  then  placed 

Fig.  172. 
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upon  a  marble  table  with  the  flesh  side  uppermost, 
again  replaced  upon  the  stone  with  the  hair  side  up  for 
stonÍDg,  and  drawn  out  with  the  stretching-iron.  This 
should  be  pressed  down  very  firmly,  for  the  purpose  of 
Btretching  the  leather,  and  of  making  it  compact  and  finn. 
They  are  then  dñed  a  little,  and  again  and  again  treated 
with  the  stretcher  of  copper,  care  being  taken  to  dry 
them  well  aítereach  dressing,  with  a  olean  woollen  cloth. 
After  this  linseed-oíl  is  applied  to  the  hair  side,  and  a 
composition  of  equal  parta  of  fish-oil^  oíl  scouring,  and 
fine  white  tallow,  melted  together  andjpassed  through  a 
hair-cloth  eieve^  is  used  for  the  flesh  side. 

In  order  that  the  shoulders  and  legs  should  have  a 
uniform  color  with  the  body,  it  is  proper  to  apply  a  lesa 
amount  of  the  liquid  to  them.  Aíler  this  oiling,  the 
ekins  are  dried  by  hanging  them  upon  a  rod,  with  its 
ends  passed  through  the  tail  and  one  of  the  legs.  When 
dry,  they  are  placed  anew  upon  a  table  of  marble;  the 
flesh  side  is  forcibly  stretched  out  with  a  warm  stretching- 
iron,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  them  and  making  them 
compact.  The  hair  side  is  then  placed  upwards,  moist- 
ened  with  a  little  clean  water,  treated  with  the  copper 
stretcher,  dried  carefully  with  a  clean  rag,  and  pafised  over 
with  the  stretcher  once  more  before  the  final  drying. 
Sometimes  a  color  made  with  a  little  Brazil  wood,  yellow 
berríes,  and  glue,  heated  together,  is  used.  This  color  is 
passed  rapidly  and  lightly  over  the  hair  side,  and  the 
leather  is  then  stretched  and  exposed  to  the  air  until 
perfectly  dry,  and  is  finally  slicJced  with  a  piece  of  glass, 
attached  to  a  handle  like  that  of  a  stretching-iron.  Skins 
prepared  is  this  way  are  higher  priced  than  tallowed 
leather,  and  are  chiefly  used  by  hamess-makers. 
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WHITE  LEATHEB. 

This  kind  of  leather  is  used  chiefly  by  shoemakers  for  the 
uppers  of  large  shoes,  the  hair  síde  being  placed  ^ithin. 
The  skins  are  not  worked  up  whole,  but  are  made  into 
square  hides  by  cuttiñg  off  the  head  and  belly-pieces, 
which,  being  too  thin  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
leather  is  employed,  are  used  for  the  first  or  upper  soles. 

The  skins  are  first  well  dipped,  and  then  scraped  care- 
fhlly  with  the  head-knífe  without  being  shaved.  They 
are  then  treated  on  both  sides  with  the  oil  and  train-oil 
Bcourings,  dried,  beaten  out  with  the  feet,  trimmed  on 
the  borders,  pressed  and  pommelled  to  efiace  the  creases. 
The  preparation  is  completed  by  pommelling  with  the 
corky  so  as  to  smooth  the  flesh^  and  grain  the  hair  side. 

This  leather  should  be  well  stuffed,  each  skin  absorb- 
ing  usually  three  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  oil  and  train- 
oil  scourings.  Some  curriers  confine  themselves  to  pom- 
melling these  skins  on  both  sides,  and  then  drying  them, 
asserting  that  they  are  finer  for  not  being  beaten. 

CX)MM0N  RÜSSET. 

Leather  of  this  quality  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  blackened  leather,  except  that  it  is  allowed  to  absorb 
grease  to  saturation,  so  as  to  increase,  as  much  as  possible^ 
its  strength  and  pliability.  For  this  purpose,  after  the 
skins  have  been  tallowed  and  half  dried  in  the  air,  they 
are  imbued  with  train-oil  scourings  on  4)oth  sides,  about 
one  pound  ten  ounces  being  used  for  each  skin.  This 
leather  preserves  nearly  its  original  color,  and  is  used 
chiefly  for  pump-valves,  mail-bags,  bellows,  and  for  other 
purposes  not  requiring  much  beauty  of  surface. 
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CÜBRYING  OF  CALF-SKINS. 

SoMETiMES  calf-skins  are  prepared  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  neats-leather,  the  thickest  and  largest  of  them 
being  occasionally  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  square 
hides;  but  the  latter  being  commonly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  soles,  the  calf-«kin  leather  being  only 
used  for  uppers,  and  being  consequenÜy  required  to  pos- 
sess  more  pliability  and  softness,  must  be  treated  by 
processes  differing  írom  those  to  which  thick  leather  is 
subjected. 

OILED  CALP-SKINS. 

As  soon  as  the  skins  are  taken  from  the  pits,  they  are 
dried  immediately,  scraped  and  trodden  out  under  the 
feet,  and  then  oiled  on  both  sides.  Some  curriers  make 
use  of  warm  oil  in  winter.  The  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  oil  and  train-oil  scouríng  is  generally  used  as  in  the 
oiling  of  cow-skins;  but  if  the  train-oil  scouring  be 
very  olear,  it  can  be  employed  alone.  From  eleven  to 
thirteen  pounds  of  the  oil  are  commonly  required  for  a 
dozen  calf-skins  weighing  from  thirty-three  to  forty 
pounds,  though  experience  alone  will  enable  the  work- 
man  to  judge  of  the  amount  which  the  skins  are  capable 
of .  absorbing  without  injury.  The  application  of  an 
32 
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excess  of  fatty  matter  should  generallj  be  avoided,  as  it 
tends  to  make  the  leather  too  soft  and  flabbj.  Skins^ 
which  have  been  exposed  too  long  in  the  lime-vats,  do 
not  take  up^  or  retain  as  much  oil  as  those  which  have 
not  been  thus  injured.  After  having  been  oiled,  the 
skins  are  dried  and  generally  are  dressed  and  soílened 
by  beating  with  the  feet,  and  bringing  out  the  grain  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  mode  of  preparation,  however, 
varíes  with  the  uses  for  which  the  skins  are  intended ; 
those  which  are  to  be  waxed,  or  converted  into  grained 
or  stamped  leather,  not  being  worked  with  the  feet. 

In  order  to  cleanse  and  soften  the  leather,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  hair  side  for  the  reception  of  the  black,  a  brush 
is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  potash  made  by  dissolving 
rather  more  than  a  pound  of  potash  in  a  bucket-full  of 
water,  and  is  passed  over  the  surface.  A  stronger  solu- 
tion might  injure  the  leather,  but  one  of  the  strength 
indicated  is  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  excess  of  oil 
upon  the  surface,  converting  it  into  soap,  and  enabling 
the  coating  of  black  to  adhere  more  readily  to  the  sur- 
face.  This  operation  completed,  the  blacking  liquid, 
which  has  already  been  spoken  of,  is  applied  at  once, 
care  being  taken  not  to  lay  on  a  large  enough  quantity 
to  penétrate  below  the  surface  of  the  leather.  The  skins 
are  then  pommelled  from  head  to  tail  with  a  medium- 
sized  pommel,  used  with  four  parts  of  oil  and  one  of 
train-oil  scouring,  in  order  to  smooth  down  the  long 
ridges  which  traverse  the  leather  in  difierent  directions. 
A  second  coat  of  black  is  then  applied,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  leather  is  again  charged  with  the  same  oily  mixture, 
after  which  it  is  thoroughly  dried  by  exposure  to  air. 
It  is  then  trodden  out,  pommelled  on  both  sides,  pared 
down  on  the  borders  with  the  head-knife,  and  scraped 
mtk  th^  round-knife.     To  complete  the  preparation,  it 
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is  pommelled  with  the  cork,  and  lightly  rubbed  over  upon 
the  grain  with  fish-oil^  in  order  to  deepen  the  color,  the 
appearance  of  which  the  previous  working  may  have 
injured. 

Another  method  is  sometimes  foUowed.  The  skins, 
when  dry,  after  oiling,  are  soaked  in  a  tub  untit  suf- 
ficiently  damp,  without  being  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
moisture,  and  are  then  pommelled  lengthwise  andblacked. 
After  this,  they  are  pommelled  crosswise,  blacked  a  se- 
cond  time,  charged  with  the  oily  mixture  mentioned 
above,  dried  thoroughly,  and  finally  worked  with  the 
pommel  from  head  to  tail,  and  oiled  as  before. 

TALLOWED  CALF-SKINS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  calf-skins  used  are  oiled;: 
but  those  which  are  tallowed  are  much  less  liable  to  be 
penetrated  by  moisture.  To  prepare  them,  the  dry  skin» 
are  sprinkled  with  water  from  a  brush  and  are  scraped 
with  a  dull  knife,  or  with  the  stretching-iron,  unless  it 
is  desirable  to  diminish  their  thickness  by  paring.  The 
head  is  then  pared  down  with  the  head-knife  as  far  as 
the  junction  of  the  neck,  and  the  body  is  lightly  fleshed 
with  the  same  instrument,  the  surface  being  well  moist- 
ened  to  prevent  the  knifefrom  enteringtoo^deeply.  The 
skins  are  then  dried  and  pommelled  upon  the  flesh  with 
a  large  pommel,  and  upon  the  graúx  with  the  cork,  in- 
stead  of  using  pumice-stone,  which  was  formerly  em- 
ployed.  They  are  then  tallowed  in  the  same  manner  as 
cow-skins,  dried,  worked  under  water,  pommelled,  and 
blackened  twice;  after  which,  thay  ave  pommelled  again, 
and  polished  or  rubbed  upon  the  grain  side  with  clear  oil. 
From  thirteen  to  sixteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  tallow  are 
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required  for  a  dozen  calf-skins  weighing  from  forty-two 
to  forty-four  pounds. 

These  skins  are  used  by  hamess-makers  and  saddlers 
for  the  covers  of  horse-coUars  and  other  purposes.  They 
are  also  employed  in  tiie  manufacture  of  thick  shoes,  and 
to  cover  trunks^  chaire^  and  tables. 


EK6USH  CALF-SKINS. 

The  best  kinds  of  skins  are  selected  for  the  prepara- 
tion  of  this  kind  of  leather,  and  the  processes  employed 
in  its  manufacture  are  sunilar  to  those  by  which  the  cow- 
skins,  intended  for  corresponding  purposes,  are  prepared. 
The  skins  are  tallowed  upon  the  flesh  side,  but  only  a 
small  quantity  of  gi^ease  is  used,  so  that  the  leather  may 
not  be  penetrated  by  it,  and  this  and  the  suoceeding 
manípulations  must  be  oonducted  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  care,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  or  soüing  the  sur- 
faces. 

The  thicker  skins  are  curried  white  for  the  uppers  of 
thick  shoes,  while  the  thinner  ones  are  used  for  thin  soles. 
Pormerly,  the  white  leather  of  this  sort  was  used  for 
heel-rands.  The  skins  are  slightly  moistened,  ponunelled 
in  every  direction,  and  after  being  oíled  and  thoroughly 
cleaned,  should  be  shaved  down  oa  the  borders,  pared 
from  tail  to  head,  worked  two  together,  with  their  flesh 
sides  in  contact,  until  soft,  and  then  pommelled,  scraped 
with  the  round-knife,  and  passed  over  with  the  cork. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  all  these  operations, 
to  avoid  scraping  or  scratohing  the  surfaces,  which  are 
much  more  liable  to  receive  injury  than  those  <if  neats- 
leather.  If  any  of  the  skins  are  found  to  haipie  been 
taken  from  stillbom  calves,  injury  to  them  is  avoided 
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by  passing  them  through  tan-liquor  and  exposing  them 
agaín  for  a  time  in  the  pits. 


WAXED  SKINS. 

This  kind  of  leather  has  only  been  prepared  during 
the  last  forty  years,  yet  so  great  a  degree  of  perfectíon 
has  been  attained  in  its  manufacture  that  it  is  now  very 
generally  used  for  the  legs  of  boots,  and  for  men's  and 
women's  shoes. 

The  heads  and  ends  of  the  extremities  of  skins  about 
to  be  converted  into  it^  are  first  cut  off,  and  the  leather 
is  then  moistened,  fleshed^  and  pared  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
uniform  throughout;  being  reduced  to  the  thickness 
suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  It  is 
then  deposited  in  a  tub-fuU  of  water,  and  is  J^eaten  with 
a  rammer  or  pestle,  and  then  scraped  upon  a  marble  or 
wooden  table  with  the  alale^  first  upon  the  flesh,  and  af- 
terwards  upon  the  hair  side.  Afker  this  prooeeding,  it  is 
washed,  scraped  with  the  stretohing-iron,  and  partially 
dried.  When  the  proper  degree  of  desiccation  has  been 
arrived  at,  it  is  worked  again  with  the  slate  and  stretch- 
ing-iron,  only  upon  the  hair  side,  and  is  then  oiled  on 
both  sides;  a  mixture  of  oil  and  of  train-oil  scouring  being 
applied  to  the  flesh,  and  olear  oil,  or  a  combination  of 
oil  and  tallow,  made  thick  enough  not  to  spread  beyond 
the  place  upon  which  it  is  deposited,  upon  the  hair  side. 
This  latter  mixture  is  a  very  suitable  application  in  sum- 
mer,  when  oil  alone  is  almost  too  fluid.  As  soon  as  the 
leather  has  imbibed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oily  matter, 
it  is  dried  and  thoroughly  cleaned  and  smoothed  upon 
marble,  or  a  smooth  table,  by  the  use  of  a  hot  stretching- 
iron.     It  is  then  pommelled  from  head  to  tail,  and  from 
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the  quarters;  is  placed  on  the  horse  (Fig.  173),  and 
cleaned  with  the  head-knife,  and  rubbed  across  with  the 
cork. 

Fig.  178. 


i    L I 


After  these  preliminary  operations,  the  leather  is 
ready  to  receive  the  composítion,  which  must  be  applied 
with  the  greatest  care  and  exactness,  bo  as  to  secure  per- 
fect  uniformity  of  surface  and  of  color,  either  extreme  of 
applying  too  much  or  too  little  being  avoided,  so  that  on 
the  one  hand  the  leather  may  not  be  entirely  penetrated 
by  the  fatty  substances,  and  on  the  other  that  the  color- 
ing  material  may  be  just  sufficient  ín  quantity  to  blacken 
the  whole  surface. 

The  composition  is  applied  cold  upon  the  flesh  side  with 
a  brush,  and  is  prepared  by  melting  tallow,  and  mixing  it 
thoroughly  with  enough  oil  and  lampblack  to  give  it  the 
proper  color  and  such  a  degree  of  consistence  that  it  shall 
neither  be  too  thick  ñor  too  thin  to  be  applied  in  the  cold 
state.  For  this  parpóse,  the  ingredients  may  be  mixed 
together  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  lampblack  to 
twelve  of  oil  and  six  of  tallow.  When  this  mixture  has 
been  smoothly  and  uniformly  applied,  the  leather  is 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  any  inequalitíes  which  may 
exist  upon  its  surface,  are  smoothed  down  or  removed  by 
passing  the  flat  of  the  hand  over  it,  afber  which  it  is 
cleaned  with  a  brush. 

A  second  coating  is  now  applied  above  the  first,  but 
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of  a  different  mixture,  made  by  thoroughly  incorporating 
together  (by  giánding  and  not  by  melting)  two  parts  of 
glue  and  one  part  of  tallow.  This  is  put  on  with  a  brush 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  precautions  as 
tbe  first  one,  being  smoothed  with  the  hand,  and  at  last 
sUcked  over  with  the  lump  of  glass.  Still  another  ap- 
plication  is  made  to  finish  the  preparation  of  the  leather, 
and  this  consists  in  sponging  lightly  the  whole  blackened 
surface  so  as  barely  to  moisten  it  with  glue. 

After  this  the  skins  are  dried  without  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

Calf-skins  prepared  in  this  manner  acquire  a  degree  of 
soílness  and  suppleness  which  is  not  equalled  by  that  of 
any  other  kind  of  leather,  and  they  have  been  much  em- 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  legs  of  boots  and  of 
men*s  and  women's  shoes. 

GBAINED  CALF-SKINS. 

The  skins  selected  for  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of 
leather  are  first  moistened;  and  after  the  heads  are  pared 
down  in  order  to  equalize  the  thickness,  they  are  pom- 
melled  fírom  tail  to  head,  placed  on  the  table,  and  scraped 
with  the  stretching-iron.  They  are  next  beaten  with  the 
pestle  in  a  tub  of  water ;  then  smoothed  out  upon  the 
marble  slab  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  reduce  the  natural 
grain  of  the  leather,  and  dried  until  they  have  lost  the 
greater  part  of  their  moisture.  The  Uacking,  of  which 
we  have  already  given  the  composition,  is  then  applied 
upon  the  hair  side,  the  skins  are  again  smoothed  out,  and 
oiled  upon  both  sides.  They  are  dried,  and  deprived  in 
the  usual  manner  by  means  of  potash  or  lye  of  the  ex- 
cess  of  oil  upon  the  surfaces,  and  are  then  smoothed 
upon  the  grain  with  the  stretching-iron.     In  order  to 
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furrow  the  surface  with*  the  graín^  the  leather  is  then 
placed  upen  the  tablé  with  the  hair  side  up,  and  is  pom- 
melled  first  crosawise,  and  then  fíx>m  tail  to  head^  taking 
care  that  the  Unes  or  grooves  which  conespond  in  di- 
rection  shall  be  perfectly  parallel.  For  this  parpóse  a 
pommel  is  used  with  fix)m  forty-five  to  ññy  teeth  to  the 
inch. 

Another  ooating  of  black  is  now  applied,  and  when 
this  has  been  absorbed  by  the  surface,  oil  and  train  oil 
scouring  are  brushed  over  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
requirements  of  the  leather,  which  is  then  dried.  The 
hair  side  is  then  pommelled  in  the  same  manner,  and  in 
the  same  directíons  as  before.  The  borders  are  pared 
upon  the  horse  with  the  round-knife,  any  injury  to  the 
form  of  the  grained  surface  being  avoided,  and  finally  a 
light  coating  of  puré  and  clear  oil  is  spread  over  it. 

GALF-SKIN  LEATHEB  FOB  BELTS. 

For  preparing  this  leather,  the  head  and  extremities 
are  cut  off,  the  skins  are  soaked  in  a  tub  until  sufficiently 
wet,  and  then  shaved  upon  the  horse  with  the  head- 
knife  until  they  are  of  equal  thickness  throughout.  They 
are  then  beaten  in  a  trough  with  the  pestle  or  rammer, 
dried,  and  lightly  greaaed  upon  the  flesh  side  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  tallow  and  of  oil,  and  upon  the 
hair  side  with  linseed  oil  alone.  After  this  operation, 
they  are  dried,  and  worked  upon  the  flesh  with  the 
stretching-knife,  and  slicked  upon  the  grain  with  the 
glass.  Sometimes  a  grain  is  given  them  as  described  in 
the  last  section. 
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CÜRRYING  OF  GOAT-SKINS. 

The  preparation  of  these  skins  requires  quite  as  much 
labor' as  that  of  calf-skins,  and  much  more  care  and  at- 
tention^  on  account  of  their  greater  thinness.  The  currier 
receives  them  dried  after  having  been  oiled.  They  are 
first  softened  by  soaking  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  vessel 
full  of  water ;  then  are  trodden  out  under  feet  three  at  a 
time,  and  scraped  on  the  horse  upon  the  flesh  side  only^ 
with  a  blunt  knife.  When  nearly  dry,  they  are  oiled 
M^ith  a  mixture  of  train-oil  scouring  and  oil,  each  dozen 
of  skins  weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  pounds, 
requiring  from  six  and  a  half  to  nine  pounds  of  oil.  The 
oiling  having  been  completed,  they  are  again  trodden  out, 
scraped  clean,  and  pommelled  with  instruments  smaller 
than  those  used  for  calf-skins.  In  order  to  free  their 
surfaces  from  the  excess  of  oil,  and  to  soften  and  brighten 
them,  four  ounces  of  potash  are  dissolved  in  two  buckets- 
fuU  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  passed  lightly  over  the 
grain  side,  the  saponaceous  compound  ibrmed  by  it  with 
the  oil  being  wiped  off.  The  quantity  of  potash  solu- 
tion prepared  will  be  sufficient  for  six  dozen  skins.  After 
this,  the  leather  is  grained  with  the  pommel,  and  is 
rubbed  with  a  bunch  of  straw  in  order  to  soften  the 
grain.     It  is  then  well  wiped  with  a  wooUen  rag,  and 
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blacked  with  a  mixture  raade  of  one  ounce  of  powdered 
nutgalls^  one  pound  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  copperas, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Brazil-wood  boiled  for  a  short 
tíme  in  a  líttle  water,  and  then  stirred  about  in  a  bucket- 
fuU  of  the  same.  Six  ekins  are  blacked  at  a  time,  and 
are  then  piled  upon  each  other  on  the  table  or  floor. 
The  pile  is  then  turned,  bo  that  those  which  were  blacked 
first  become  uppermost,  and  each  one,  commencing  with 
the  one  on  top,  is  thoroughly  wiped  with  a  woollen  rag, 
and  is  then  stretched  to  dry. 

When  about  three-quarters  dry,  they  are  blacked  a 
second  time  with  a  hard  brush,  the  color  being  rapidly 
and  uniformly  distributed  over  the  surface,  and  they  are 
then  wiped  with  a  pad  or  roller  made  of  blanket-stuff, 
after  which  they  are  dried  in  the  air.  They  are  now 
pommelled  across  the  grain,  wiped,  moistened  with  sour 
beer  applied  upon  a  piece  of  listing,  and  rubbed,  to  reduce 
the  grain,  with  a  bunch  of  rushes  or  of  straw.  When 
this  operation  is  concluded,  the  borders  are  trimmed 
upon  the  horse,  the  skins  pared  with  the  round-knife, 
pommelled,  and  brigh tened  with  barberry-juice.  This 
last  operation  requires  care,  and  is  performed  by  passing 
the  listing,  dipped  in  the  polish,  rapidly  and  lightly  over 
the  surface  from  head  to  tail  end  across,  and  continuing 
to  rub  while  the  rag  remains  moist,  and  until  a  polish  is 
given.  The  roller  is  then  applied  equally  and  forcibly 
to  the  whole  surface  fronr  head  to  tail ;  the  skin  is  pom- 
melled lengthwise  and  across,  and  is  then  dressed  upon 
the  grain  with  puré  linseed-oil. 

It  was  formerly  the  cústom  to  form  a  diamond-grain 
surface  upon  goat-skins,  but  at  the  present  day  they  are 
usually  grained  in  straight  parallel  ridges,  formed  by 
pommelling  from  head  to  tail  alone. 
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Another  method  of  preparing  goat-skins,  which  we 
proceed  to  describe,  has  been  proposed  by  Larue,  a 
Parisian  currier. 

Two  skins  are  sprinkled  at  a  time,  upon  the  hair  side, 
with  water  from  a  brush,  and  are  then  placed  upon  each 
other  with  their  hair  sides  in  contact,  and  afler  being 
folded  up  into  a  cap-like  form,  are  beaten  with  the  feet 
or  with  the  mace.  They  are  then  pommelled  from  head 
to  tail  and  crosswise,  being  at  the  same  time  partially 
and  elightly  moistened  with  water  from  the  brush.  A 
dozen  or  more  skins  having  been  prepared  in  this  way, 
they  are  placed  in  a  tub  with  a  suflBcient  quantity  of 
water  to  cover  them,  and  are  beaten  out  with  the  mace 
or  rammer,  after  which  they  are  stretched  out  smooth 
upon  the  marble  with  a  stretching-iron,  and  dried  par- 
tially. The  hair  sides  are  then  washed  over  with  a  weak 
solution  of  potash,  the  skins  are  scraped  upon  the  flesh 
with  the  stretcher,  rubbed  over  with  a  bunch  of  straw, 
stretched  again,  and  wiped  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth 
before  being  blacked.  To  make  the  color,  one  ounce 
one  and  a  half  drachms  of  powdered  nutgalls,  and  one 
pound  one  ounce  ten  drachms  of  copperas,  are  boiled  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  until  nearly  dissolved,  when 
the  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  bucket-fuU  of  water;  a  little 
Brazil  wood  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  well  stirred. 
This  is  lightly  spread  with  a  brush  over  the  hair  sides, 
and  the  skins  are  then  dried. 

In  a  variation  from  this  method,  sometimes  adopted, 
the  skins  are  moistened  with  a  solution  of  potash  instead 
of  simple  water. 

When  dry,  a  second  coat  of  color  is  applied  to  the 
skins  with  a  hard  brush  made  of  hog's  bristles,  rapidly 
passed  over  the  surfaces,  and  pressed  upon  them  with 
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considerable  forcé.  Afler  this,  the  hair  sides  are  wiped 
with  a  wooUen  cloth  made  into  a  pad  or  rollar,  and  are 
pommelled  lengthwise.  The  edges  are  then  pared  upon 
the  horse  with  the  head-knife,  the  leather  is  scraped  and 
wiped  again,  and  finally  pommelled  either  bo  as  to  pro- 
duce parallel  grooves  or  quadrilateral  figures,  the  former 
being  generally  preferred  in  goat-skins.  The  blackened 
Burfaces  are  finally  polished  by  rubbing  them-  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  list  dipped  in  barberry-juice,  and  after 
being  smoothed  by  the  roUer,  are  oiled  upon  the  hair 
side  with  puré  linseed-oil,  which  completes  the  opera- 
tion. 

Morocco  and  fancy-colored  goat-skins,  aíter  being  dyed, 
require  to  be  curried  in  order  to  bring  them  to  their 
original  suppleness*  Those  which  are  intended  for  shoe- 
makers'  use,  require  the  utmost  amount  of  pliability, 
and  añer  being  thinned  on  the  fiesh  side,  {^re  rubbed 
over  with  the  polisher,  and  then  grained  on  the  flesh  side 
with  a  leaden  or  wooden  pommel,  channelled  on  the  sur- 
face  with  fine  parallel  grooves.  Finally,  they  are  reglazed 
with  the  polisher,  and  then  rubbed  over  with  a  cork- 
pommel. 

Pocket-book  and  case  leather,  in  general,  require  to  be 
thinned  evenly  like  the  above,  then  slightly  moistened, 
smoothed  on  the  table  by  stretching,  and  dried  again. 
The  grain  is  imparted  by  passing  them,  when  in  a  moist 
state,  several  times,  in  opposite  directions,  between  cy- 
linders  which  revolve  nearly  in  contact. 

Bookhout  and  Cochen,  of  New  York,  have  invented  a 
machine  for  smoothing,  graining,  and  polishing,  simultsr 
neously,  which  does  its  work  efiectively  and  with  dis- 
patch.  Below  are  two  figures  which  represent  the 
machine  itself,  in  perspectiva,  and  the  sliding  head  in 
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side  eleyation.    In  Fig.  llAy  A  A  A,  ia  the  framework, 

Fig.  174. 


and  P,  a  skin  of  leather  pasaing  over  the  ^'^^'  ^'^^' 

roUers  G  Í7,  which  are  made  to  revolve 

by  means  of  a  ratchet-wheel  E,  fastened 

to  the  back  end  of  the  roUer.    HH  ia 

the  npper  section  of  sliding  head  attached 

to  the  connecting  rod  J^  whence  it  derives  its  backward 

and  íbrward  motion;  and  /^  are  the  ways  on  which  it 

tixns.     These  ways^  as  well  as  the  clasps  O  O,  and  the 

feeding  roUers,  are  parallel  with  the  motion  of  the  fínish- 

ing  tools  a  a,  which  are  made  of  wood^  metal^  glass, 

Stone,  or  horn. 

This  rolling-mill  will  flnish  about  three  dozen  skins  per 
hmry  whereas  the  same  number  would  be  a  full  day*s 
work  for  an  expert  hand-worker.  It  also  answers  for 
roUing  heavy  leather,  and  will  smooth  from  forty  to 
sixty  sides  per  hour. 
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This  kind  of  leather  was  very  largely  prepared  in 
former  times^  but  is  replaced^  in  a  great  measure,  at  the 
present  day,  by  Morocco  sheep  leather;  some  of  it>  how- 
ever,  is  still  manufactured  of  a  fíner,  but  less  permanent 
color  than  Russia  leather,  and  without  its  odor.  These 
skins  have  an  average  weight  of  twelve  pounds,  and  are 
used  by  hamess,  coach,  and  trunk-makers. 

Fine  olean  skins,  with  a  uniform  smooth  surface,  and 
which  have  not  been  tallowed,  but  have  only  received  a 
light  coat  of  puré  oil,  are  selected  for  this  purpose.  They 
are  dipped,  pared,  beaten  under  water,  and  dried  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  coated  with  puré  oil  on  the  hair,  and 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  oil-scouring  upon  the  flesh  sides, 
about  half  a  pound  of  each  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
A  solution  of  alum  in  water,  which  probably  acts  as  a 
mordant  for  fixing  the  color,  is  then  rubbed  over  the 
hair  side  from  head  to  tail  with  a  brush,  and,  while  still 
wet  with  it,  the  skins  are  softened  by  beating  and  rub- 
bing  them,  after  which  they  are  pommelled,  dried,  and 
rubbed  with  a  cork. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  color,  about  ten  pounds  of 
quicklime  are  slaked  and  dissolved  in  four  bucketá-ñill 
of  water.  On  the  third  day,  the  clear  liquor  is  decanted 
off,  and  the  half  of  it  is  emptied  into  a  copper  boiler. 
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In  order  to  make  two  buckets-fuU  of  color,  eight  and 
three-quarter  pounds  of  Brazil  wood  are  then  thrown 
into  this  lime-water,  and  the  mixture  is  rapidly  boiled 
with  constant  stirring,  untíl  reduoed  to  half  the  original 
quantity.  It  is  then  removed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
lime-water  is  emptied  into  the  boiler  and  evaporated  to 
one-half,  when  the  fírst  liquid  is  again  thrown  in  the 
boiler;  and,  after  adding  nine  draehms  of  powdered  coch- 
ineal,  the  whole  is  boiled  for  a  short  time.  While  still 
boiling,  a  lump  of  lime,  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  is  thrown  in, 
and  the  boiler  is  then  removed  from  the  fíre  and  allowed 
to  cool. 

This  quantity  of  color  is  sufficient  for  reddening  eigh- 
teen  or  twenty  skins.  It  is  applied  thoroughly  upon  the 
surfaces,  being  rubbed  over  in  the  direction  from  head 
to  tail.  The  skins  are  then  partially  dried,  coated  a 
second  time,  entirely  dried,  and  ñnally  pommelled  from 
head  to  tail.  After  this,  they  are  brushed  over  a  third 
time  with  the  color,  to  which  the  white  of  an  egg  has 
been  added,  are  dried,  greased  with  an  oiled  wooUen  rag, 
and  slicked  smoothly  with  the  glass,  which  is  generally 
made  like  a  muUer.  They  are  finally  rubbed  over  in 
the  usual  way  with  barberry-juice,  dried,  and  again 
strongly  slicked. 

Another  process  for  reddening  leather  has  been  given 
by  Dessables.  In  this,  one  pound  one  and  a  half  ounces 
óf  alum  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water,  and  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  large  earthen 
pan,  and  mixed  with  six  and  a  quarter  pints  of  clean 
water.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  to  alum  three  dozen 
calf-skins. 

Three  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  Brazil  wood,  and  a 
lump  of  fresh  lime,  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  are  then  boiled 
for  five  or  six  hours  in  four  gallons  of  water. 
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The  skins,  being  in  the  same  condition  as  before  being 
blackedy  are  rubbed  over  with  a  piece  of  wool  dipped  in 
the  alum  liquor^  and  aíter  being  well  dried,  reoeive 
three  coats  of*  the  color  in  the  same  manner  as  heiore 
described. 
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This  leather,  used  for  the  soles  of  ladies'  shoes,  is  made^ 
preferably,  from  hides  tanned  with  Spanish  oak.  After 
having  been  soaked  and  scoured,  they  are  separately 
spread  upon  a  olean  table  and  sponged  on  the  grain  side 
with  the  foUowing  mixture,  reduced  by  dilution  with 
water: — 

The  proportions  for  nine  and  a  half  pints,  which  is 
the  quantity  required  for  twenty-five  sides,  are — 


Crystallized  chlortde  of  tin  . 

8  ounces 

Muriatic  acid,  free  from  iron 

4  fluidounees 

Sulphuric  ether  • 

8        '' 

Alcohol      .... 

32 

Water        .... 

40        " 

The  tin  salt  is  placed  in  a  blue  stone  jar  with  the 
acid,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  until  perfect  solution  is 
effected.  The  ether,  ulcohol,  and  water  are  then  added 
and  stirred  in  successively. 

This  process,  patented  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Booth,  of  Phila- 
delphia,  is  founded  strictly  upon  scientific  principies. 
The  tin-salt  and  acid  are  the  bleaching  agents,  while 
the  alcohol,  ether,  and  water  are  diluents  as  well  as  pro^ 
tectives  against  any  destructive  tendency  of  the  former. 
Its  whitening  efifect  extends  throughout  the  hide,  and  is 
33 
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not  limited  merely  to  the  surface.  Añer  the  application 
of  the  liquor^  the  leather  Í8  oiled,  dressed^  and  rolled,  as 
in  the  usual  currying  procesa. 

This  mixture  is  not  applicable  to  leather  tanned  with 
black  oak-bark^  as  it  colors  it  yellow. 
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CHAPTER    LI. 


WATEBrPROOF  DRESSINGS. 


This  chapter  coniains  an  account  of  certain  processes 
by  which  leather  is  eaid  to  be  rendered  water-proof ;  but, 
however  eflEicient  they  may  be,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  such  quality  can  be  permanently  imparted  by  the 
proposed  treatment. 

1.   PÁTENTED  PROCESS  OF  MESSRS.  SKITH  AND  THOMÁS. 

The  leatber,  which  it  is  intended  to  render  impervious, 
is  first  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  is  then 
pressed  between  iron  cylinders  in  order  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  moisture,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  during  some  days,  is  steeped 
in  the  foUowing  mixture : — 


Linseed  oil 
Olive  oil    . 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Castor-oil  . 
Yellow  wax 
Pitch 


4  pints 
2    " 

1  pint 

2  pints 

8  ounces 
4      " 


The  ingredients  are  mixed  and  boiled  together  in  a 
large  earthen  pan,  and,  while  in  a  state  of  ebullition, 
the  leather  is  soaked  in  the  mixture  for  a  longer  or 
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shorter  time,  according  to  its  nature;  8ole  leather  being 
allowed  to  soak  in  it  for  twenty  minutes,  and  cow  and 
calf  skins,  the  legs  of  boots,  &c.,  for  ten  minutes  or  more. 
Añer  being  removed,  thej  are  drained  and  then  pressed 
between  cylinders  covered  with  copper.  They  are  then 
partially  dried  in  a  room  in  which  a  temperature  of  from 
88^  to  100°  Fahrenheit  is  maintaíned;  are  pressed  out 
again,  and,  finally,  entirely  dried  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture  as  before. 

2.   PATENTED  PROCESS  OF  M.  NENORT  FOR  PREPARING  ELASTIC 
AND  IMPERVIOUS  LEATHER. 

Seventy-five  pounds  of  linseed  oil,  and  nine  pounds 
twelve  ounces  of  litharge,  are  first  boiled  with  modérate 
heat,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  its  ori- 
ginal quantity,  and  the  oil  thus  prepared  is  set  aside  for 
use. 

3  pounds  12  ounces  of  oíd  linseed  oil, 

8  ounces  of  white  wax, 

2  pounds  12  ounces  of  glue, 

2  ounces  of  verdigris,  and 

2  pounds  of  water  are  then  mixed  together  and 
moderately  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  with  frequent  stirring, 
over  a  slow  fire,  until  the  ingredients  are  united  in  a 
uniform  mixture. 

50  pounds  of  the  oil,  prepared  as  above  directed, 
1  pound  8  ounces  of  the  second  mixture,  above  de- 
scribed, 

5  poimds  of  yellow  wax, 

6  pounds  8  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
1  pound  of  balsam  of  Perú, 

1  pound  of  oil  of  thyme,  and 

3  pounds  of  white  rosin,  are  then  melted  together 
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over  a  slow  fíre^  without  being  boiled,  and  when  the 
mixture  of  the  ingredients  is  complete,  the  composition 
Í8  poured  into  jars  or  bottles,  to  be  preserved  for  use. 

When  required  for  use,  one  of  the  jars  contaíning  the 
mixture  is  placed  near  a  fire,  in  order  to  render  it  suffi- 
ciently  fluid  for  application  to  the  leather.  The  boots  or 
shoes  which  are  to  be  made  water-proof,  are  then  well 
cleaned  and  brushed,  and  are  rubbed  over  with  a  sponge 
or  brush  dipped  in  the  composition ;  the  operation  being 
conducted  either  in  the  hot  sunshine,  or  near  a  fire. 
This  is  repeated  as  soon  as  the  articles  are  dry,  until 
they  are  saturated  with  the  mixture,  and  if  any  excess 
of  it  remains  upon  the  surface,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  off  with 
a  thick  cloth.  By  this  operation,  boots  or  shoes  are  saíd 
to  be  rendered  completely  water-proof,  and  to  acquire  an 
increase  of  suppleness,  elasticity,  and  durability. 

3.   FBOCESS  OF  H.  J.  DEANE,  PATENTED  IN  1844. 

First  Preparatíon,. — 1.  Take  of  linseed  oil,  neats-foot  oil, 
and  rape-seed  oil,  265  gallons,  and  reduce  by  boiling  to 
23  gallons. 

2.  A  quantity  of  beef  or  mutton  suet,  rendered  by 
melting,  straining,  boiling  with  clear  water,  straining 
again,  and  separating  from  the  last  partidos  of  water  by 
pressing  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  material. 

3.  37  pounds  8  ounces  of  the  suet  thus  prepared,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  fresh  wax  are  melted  and  stirred 
together  with  the  oil  No.  1,  until  ínixed,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  150°  Pahrenheit. 

4.  2  pounds  3  ounces  and  9  drachms  of  caoutchouc 
in  shreds,  are  dissolved  in  16  pints  and  12  ounces  of 
rectified  oil  of  turpén tine,  at  a  temperature  of  248® 
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Fahrenheít^  the  operation  being  conducted  over  a  sand- 
bath. 

5.  11  pounds  half  an  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch  are 
melted  on  a  rand-bath^  at  a  temperature  of  194^  F.,  ín 
22  pintB  6  ounces  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
solution  of  caoutchouCy  No.  á,  is  then  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  until  it  attaina  the  tempera- 
ture  of  158°  F.,  when  it  is  mixed  by  sürring  until  the 
whole  is  cold,  with  the  melted  fat,  wax,  and  oil  No.  3. 

Second  Preparation. — 11  pounds  9  drachms  of  yellow 
rosin  are  dissolved  in  33  pints  12  ounces  of  rectified  oil 
of  turpentine,  by  heating  over  a  sand-bath,  at  a  tempera- 
ture  of  200®  F.,  and  when  cooled  down  to  150°,  the  so- 
lution is  added  to  a  mixture  of  oil,  wax,  and  suet^  in  the 
proportions  directed  for  No.  3,  of  the  first  preparation. 

Third  Prepararon. — 22  i  gallons  of  puré  whale  oil, 
and  16}  pounds  of  caoutchouc  in  shreds,  are  heated  at  a 
temperature  of  from  190°  to  240°  F.,  until  the  latter  is 
perfectly  dissolved. 

Fourth  Oompaeitíon. — 16  i  pounds  of  shreds  of  caout- 
chouc are  gently  boiled  over  a  sand-bath,  in  a  quantity 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  sufficient  to  cover  them,  until  they 
are  dissolved.  22}  gallons  of  puré  cod-liver  oil,  or  whale 
oil,  at  a  temperature  of  194°  F.,  are  then  added.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  the  heat  is  allowed  to  fall  to  150°, 
when  8  pounds  14  ounces  of  wax  are  added  to  the  mix- 
ture, and  the  whole  is  stirred  until  cold. 

The  fírst  two  of  these  compositions  are  intended  for 
the  preparation  of  skins  for  uppers,  and  the  last  two  for 
that  of  solé  leather,  and  both  kinds  of  leather  are  ren- 
dered  by  them  more  flexible  and  durable,  and  perfectly 
water-proof. 

The  portions  of  leather  intended  for  uppers,  are  placed 
^de  by  side,  and  upright,  in  a  suitable  vessel  communi- 
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cating  with  a  boiler.  Either  the  first  or  the  second  com- 
position  is  then  placed  in  the  boiler  and  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature  of  firom  122°  to  212*^  P.,  wh«n  it  is  drawn  oflf 
into  the  v^ssel  containing  the  leather,  until  the  latter  is 
entirely  covered  with  it.  After  being  Bteeped  in  the 
mixture  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  leather  is  exposed 
to  a  partial  yacuum  in  an  air-tight  reservoir,  by  which 
the  compósition  is  made  to  penétrate  its  substance^  and 
it  is  then  dried  in  a  current  of  wann  air.  The  first  com- 
pósition is  suitable  for  skins  properly  tanned  with  oak 
bark,  and  the  second  to  those  which  have  been  tanned 
iqiperfectly,  or  by  otber  materials  than  bark. 

Thin  solé  leather  is  impregnated  with  the  third  com- 
pósition^ and  the  thicker  kind  with  the  fourth.  The 
hides^  or  portions  of  them,  are  placed  upon  metal  plates^ 
heated  to  104°  F.^  and  are  repeatedly  covered  with  the 
mixture  by  means  of  brushes  saturated  with  it.  They 
are  then  made  to  absorb  the  compósition,  and  to  dry  at  the 
same  time^  by  exposare  to  a  partial  vacunm  and  currents 
of  rarefied  air  in  an  air-tight  chamber,  constraeted  for  the 
purpose. 

Mannfactured  articles  of  leather  are  preparad  by  warm-' 
ing  them,  smearing  them  with  any  one  of  the  above- 
descríbed  compositions,  and  drying  at  a  moderately  ele- 
vated  temperature. 

4.  CHEAP  Ain>  SIMPLE  HETHOD  OF  MAEING  LEATHER 
WATEK-PBOOP. 

Two  pounds  of  tallow,  a  poimd  of  hogs'  laxd,  a  half 
po;und  of  turpentine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  beeswax 
are  melted  together  in  an  earthen  pipkin.  The  boots 
and  shoes  are  dried  and  warmed,  and  the  compósition  is 
well  rubbed  into  them,  with  a  piece  of  tow  dipped  inta^ 
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it;  the  articles  being  held  neax  a  hot  fire  until  they  have 
imbibed  as  much  as  they  can  take  up.  This  mixture 
is  used  with  very  good  eflTect  by  sportsmen.  Another 
mixture  for  the  same  purpose,  which  is  much  used  by 
fisbermen^  is  applied  in  the  same  way.  It  consista  of  a 
pound  of  beeswaxy  a  half  pound  of  rosin,  and  the  saine 
quantity  of  beef-suet. 

JENNINGS'S  PROCESS 

Ib  founded  upon  the  double  decomposition  of  metallic 
salts,  by  soluble  soaps.  The  patentee  dissolves  any  me- 
tallic soap  in  an  equal  quantity  of  raw  linseed  oil^  and 
immerses  the  leather  in  the  solution  at  225^.  When  the 
latter  has  become  cold,  the  leather  is  taken  out  and  dried 
by  exposure  to  air.  Forty-eight  hours  suffice  for  the 
whole  process. 

This  invention  is  also  applicable  to  canvas  and  simi- 
lar fabrics.  One  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of  sc^ 
soap  being  dissolved  in  30  gallons  of  boiling  water,  the 
solution  is  then  heated  at  212''  F.,  with  56  to  66  pounds 
of  white  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc).  An  exchange  of 
bases  takes  place,  insoluble  oléate  of  zinc  and  soluble 
alkaline  sulphates  being  formed.  The  first  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquor,  and  must  be  reboiled  in  fresh 
water  to  purify  it  of  all  soluble  matters. 

Five  pounds  of  pearlash  are  next  boiled  with  50  gallons 
of  raw  linseed  oil,  until  the  mixture  assumes  a  soapy  ap- 
pearance;  and  to  it,  while  still  hot,  are  added,  and  well 
stirred  in,  2}  pounds  sugar  of  lead,  2  pounds  Utharge,  4 
pounds  red  lead,  and  21  pounds  black  rosin.  The  whole 
is  boiled  for  an  hour  during  constant  stirring,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  30  pounds  of  the  metallic  soap  are 
^added.    The  mixture  is  subsequently  treated  with  2 
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gallons  of  a  liquor  made  by  dissolving  caoutchonc,  in  the 
proportion  of  24  ounces  to  one  gallón  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine.  The  mixture  must  be  allowed  to  cool  to  160° 
F.,  and  it  may  then  be  applied  with  a  brush.  Two,  or 
at  most,  three  coats  suffice;  but  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
interval  between  each  to  insure  perfect  drying. 

The  8alts  employed  give  their  own  characteristíc 
color  to  the  mixture:  for  example^  those  of  iron  impart 
a  brown^  and  those  of  zinc  and  lead^  a  white. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

JACOB  PERKINS'S  MACHINE  FOR  POMMELLING  AND 
GRAINING  LEATHER. 

Fig.  176,  side  view. 
Fig.  177,  front  view. 
Fig.  178,  plan. 

Fig.  176. 


a.  Framework  held  together  by  bolts  with  nuts. 

b.  Large  horizontal  wooden  shan,  its  iron  pivot  c  tum- 
ing  in  the  copper  coUars  d. 

e.  Four  wooden  arms  radiating  from  the  middle  of  the 
shan  ¿,  and  curved  at  their  bases. 
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/.  Four  fluted  or  grooved  cylinders  of  lignum  vitsB  wood^ 
in  the  ends  of  the  wooden  armB.  The  grooves  are  near 
or  far  from  each  other,  according  to  the  grain  intended 
to  be  given  to  the  leather. 

Fig.177. 


F¡g.  178. 
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g.  Two  iron  grooves  attached  to  each  of  the  anns,  and 
receiving  the  pivots  of  the  cylinders  /  in  their  extremi- 
ties;  these  grooves  are  kept  in  place  by  the  guides  iy  and 
slide  against  the  blocks  A,  Fig.  176. 

A,  Fig.  176.  Springs  resting  against  the  lower  part  of 
the  base  of  the  grooves  g^  and  by  their  elasticity  tending 
to  push  these  grooves  away  írom  the  shaft  h. 

1.  ScreW  and  nut,  the  end  of  which  presses  to  the 
required  extent  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  groove  g. 
When  this  screw  is  tightened^  the  groove  presses  down 
the  spring,  and  approaches  the  shaft;  when  loosened  the 
opposite  movement  takes  place. 

m.  Pieces  forming  a  support  or  frame,  and  curved  in 
the  form  of  ares  of  the  circle  of  which  the  shafl  is  the 
centre,  so  as  to  allow  the  arms  to  revolve  freely.  This 
frame  should  be  very  firm,  and  supplied  with  a  sorface 
of  hard  wood  for  the  cylinders  to  rotate  upon. 

n.  Circle  attached  by  bolts  to  the  arms,  and  serving  to 
strengthen  them. 

o.  PuUey  upon  the  shaft  h^  intended  to  receive  the  mo- 
tive power  by  means  of  a  band. 

The  leather,  when  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
ready  to  be  grained  and  polished,  is  placed  upon  the 
wooden  table  or  frame  m^  and  the  shaft  h  is  tumed. 
The  grooved  cylinders  /  stamp  furrowed  surfaces  upon 
the  leather,  and,  owing  to  the  resiliency  of  the  springs, 
adapt  themselves  to  its  variations  of  surface  ana  thick- 
ness.  The  skin  is  moved  about  by  the  workman  so  that 
the  different  portions  shall  all  be  grained  in  the  required 
directions,  and  during  the  process,  the  surface  of  hard 
wood  m  is  írom  time  to  time  moistened  with  water  or  oil, 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  heated. 

The  cylinders  /,  in  the  course  of  their  revolution,  press 
against  brushes  which  keep  them  clean.     Upon  each  of 
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their  axles  is  a  ratchet-wheel  with  a  catch  p,  Fíg.  176, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  them  from  revolving. 
When  the  grooves  of  the  cylinder  are  wom  out  at  one 
point,  they  can  be  renewed  by  tuming  the  cylinder  round, 
80  as  to  present  a  new  part  of  its  circumference. 

The  shafl,  the  pulley,  the  arms,  and  the  circular  sup- 
port  can  all  be  made  of  cast-iron  in  one  piece. 
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CHAPTER  Lili. 
MACHINES  FOR  SPLITTmG  AND  SHAVING  LEATHER 

Leather  BÍdes  and  skins  are  subjected  to  the  action 
of  these  machines,  either  to  render  them  smooth  and  of 
uniform  thickness  by  the  shaving  off  of  all  irregularíties 
or  unevenness,  or  for  the  económica!  purpose  of  convert- 
ing  one  side  of  thick  leather  into  two,  and  rendering  the 
latter  serviceable  for  uses  to  which  in  their  original  thick- 
ness they  would  be  inapplicable. 

There  are  several  machines  for  splitting  leather,  the 
most  favorably  known  of  which  are  the  foUowing: — 

Degrand's  Machine. — A  transverse  section  of  this  ma- 
chine is  shown  in  Fig.  179.    A  horizontal  knife  o,  longer 

Fig.  179. 


than  the  greatest  width  of  a  skin,  is  fixed  upon  a  wooden 
table  B.     A  cast-iron  píate  ¿  is  set  in  the  table  in  front 
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of  the  knife-blade,  and  is  intended  to  support  the  lea- 
t^er  c  at  the  desired  elevation,  its  position  being  regu- 
lated  by  screws  and  nuts.  It  is  moyable  in  every  direo- 
tion,  being  supported  upon  four  springs.  Above  it^  a 
little  wooden  shelf  cZ,  which  is  pressed  upon  by  a  roUer  e, 
maintains  the  leather  in  cióse  contact  with  the  píate,  so 
as  to  flatten  and  stretch  it  thoroughly  before  it  is  exposed 
to  the  blade.  One  of  the  separated  surfaces  of  the  lea- 
ther, as  it  rises  over  the  knife,  is  attached  to  a  wedge- 
shaped  tongue,  which  projects  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  wooden  roUer  c,  and  is  wound  up  upon  ^he  latter  as 
it  advances. 

The  leather  is  seen  in  the  figure  as  split  by  the  blade 
of  the  knife,  the  upper  portion  of  it  being  already  roUed 
upon  the  cylinder  c.  The  lower  half  passes  down  under 
the  knife  through  a  slit  in  the  table,  and  the  uncut  por- 
tion, which  is  about  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
blade,  is  seen  resting  upon  the  table,  and  pressed  down 
by  the  upper  píate  d.  The  movement  of  revolution  is 
given  to  the  cylinder  by  a  winch  which  tums  a  pinion 
gearing  with  a  toothed  wheel  at  one  of  its  ends.  Two 
operations  are  required  to  split  the  leather,  one-half  of 
it  being  fírst  separated,  the  skin  being  then  unroUed  from 
the  cylinder,  tumed,  and  the  split  part  attached  to  it,  so 
that  the  other  half  may  be  in  like  manner  divided,'*' 

Gibaudon's  Machine. — This  interesting  invention  has 
been  descríbed  by  M.  Armengaud,  in  the  PMkatioíi  In- 

*  The  anthor  has  omitted  to  ezplain  the  mode  of  forcing  the  edge  of 
the  leather  upon  the  knife-blade^  bj  vhich  the  first  part  of  the  incisión 
Í8  effected.  The  procesa  can  only  be  rationally  understood  bysupposing 
that  a  longitudinal  incisión  is  fírst  made  down  the  centre  of  the  skin 
extending  half  throngh  its  thiokness,  and  that,  while  one  edge  of  the 
skin  is  attached  to  the  roUer^  the  knife  is  accurately  engaged  in  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  cut  previously  made. 
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duatriélle  dea  MacfdneSj  outüa  et  appareiU^  t.  vi.  liv.  9. 
The  machine  is  simple  in  construction,  operating  rapidly 
and  continuously  upon  the  skins  expoaed  to  its  action, 
and  can  be  employed  either  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
the  leather  into  thin  sheets  or  leaves,  or  for  that  of 
diminishing  and  equalizing  its  thickness. 

The  hide  or  skin  which  is  to  be  cut  is  placed  upon  the 
circumference  of  a  large  drum  or  cylinder  A  (Figs.  180, 

Fig.  180. 


Fig.  181. 
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181,  ajad  182),  carefuUy  tumed  and  attached  to  three 
crosspieces  with  six  branches  or  spokes  b,  which  are  con- 


Fig.  182. 


nected  with  the  cast-iron  horizontal  shaft  c.  This  cylin- 
der  is  hoUowed  out,  as  seen  in  the  section  shown  in  Fig. 
183,  for  the  reception  of  a  kind  of  pincers  d  (Fig.  189), 
which  serve  to  support  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  de- 


Fig.  188. 
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tached  portions  of  skin  agiunst  the  edge  of  the  cjlinder. 
For  this  purpose^  these  pincers  are  all  mounted  upon  the 
same  iron  axle  a,  which  resta  upon  small  supports  b, 
fastened  to  the  cylinder,  and  they  are  kept  in  place  by 
a  flaty  angular  regulator. 

The  horizontal  shaft  c,  which  extends  on  each  side 
beyond  the  cast  framework  E,  carries  at  one  end  the 
larger  cog-wheel  f^  which  íb  geared  with  the  endless 
screw  €  (Figs.  184  and  185),  situated  at  the  lower  part 

Fig.  185. 


"^ 


of  the  machine,  and  revolving  upon  the  axle  /,  the  slow 
movement  of  which  is  produced  by  means  of  the  wheel 

Fig.  186.  Fig.  187. 


^=^::^^^^éi^=^^:^ 


Fig.  188. 


G,  the  endless  chain  g^  and  the  pinion  h.  This  pinion 
tums  upon  the  cast-iron  shaft  h,  which 
is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  strap 
passed  over  one  of  the  pulleys  i;  a  fly- 
wheel  J  giving  the  necessary  uniformity 
to  the  motion.  A  roUer  ¿,  at  the  end  of 
a  counterpoised  le  ver  y,  presses  against  the 
endless  chain,  and  gives  it  the  proper 


Fig.  189. 


ÜZ^. 


u 


amount  of  tensión. 
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The  shaft  h  is  elbowed  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a 
crank  for  the  head  of  the  castpiron  rod  e^  which  is 
aiüculated  at  its  other  end  with  the  middle  of  the  mov- 
able  rabbit  or  carriage  l  (Figs.  183  and  186).  At  the 
base  of  this  is  attached  the  long  cutting  steel  blade  which 
is  inclined  a  little  in  direction  to  the  horizon,  and 
touches  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder  when  made  to  ap- 
proach  it.  It  is  very  thin  and  of  an  undulating  form,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  (Fig.  187),  so  as  to  act  upon  the  leather 
like  a  saw,  the  teeth  of  which  are  rounded  off ;  by  which 
arrangement  it  cuts  more  easily  and  with  less  wear  of 
edge.  This  knife-blade  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
rabbit  by  means  of  an  iron  píate  m,  the  position  of 
which  can  be  accurately  adj  usted  with  a  screw.    . 

The  movable  rabbit  or  carriage,  is  dove-tailed  into 
the  tops  of  two  cast-iron  supports  e,  which  compose  the 
fiumework.  The  grooved  plates  n  above  it,  prevent  any 
deviation  from  the  reciprocating  rectilinear  movement 
produced  by  its  connection  with  the  crank.  Thus  the 
same  shaft  h  which  moves  the  crank,  causes  the  revolu- 
tion  of  the  lower  axle  /,  and  of  the  endless  screw,  by 
means  of  which  the  drum  upon  which  the  skín  is  wound, 
is  also  tumed;  but  with  a  motion  exceedingly  slow,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  crank  above,  and  the  knife 
connected  with  it.  The  ratio  of  size  between  the 
pinion  ^,  and  the  wheel  6  being  as  one  to  eight,  and  the 
large  wheel  f  having  244  teeth,  it  foUows  that  the 
cylinder  only  tums  once  while  the  axle  /and  the  end- 
less screw  are  making  244  revolutions,  and  the  main 
shaft  H  is  making  1952.  By  causing  the  main  shaft  to 
revolve  75  times  in  a  minute,  the  knife  is  made  to  cut 
the  leather  150  times,  so  that  a  skin  78.74  inches  in 
length  will  be  split  in  15it  minutes. 

The  leather  is  maintained  in  cióse  contact  with  the 
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cylinder  in  front  of  the  knife-blade,  by  the  pressure  of  a 
series  of  flexible  spríng-keys  which  adapt  themselves  to 
its  irregulañties  of  surface^  and  keep  its  uncut  edge 
firmly  pressed  down,  by  means  of  a  crosspiece  extending 
along  its  whole  breadth,  aod  supported  by  projections 
upon  the  inside  of  the  framework.  A  strong  bar  g 
serves  to  support  the  other  ends  of  the  springs,  and  also 
assists  in  keeping  the  leather  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder.  Two  grooved  uprights  y,  are  adjusted  in 
rectangular  vertical  mortises  of  the  framework,  and  the 
screws  x,  in  their  lower  parts,  regúlate  the  height  of  the 
bar. 

The  lower  separated  portion  of  the  split  leather  re- 
mains  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  while  it  revolves, 
and  the  upper  part  may  be  rolled  off,  if  desired,  upon  a 
roller  placed  above  the  machine. 

When  a  skin  is  divided  throughout,  in  order  to  replace 
it  by  a  fresh  one,  it  is  necessary  to  lower  the  cylinder 
from  its  position,  in  order  to  disengage  the  knife  from 
the  surfaces.  For  this  purpose,  the  cushions  r  of  its 
axle  are  adjusted  in  movable  coUars  supported  upon 
uprights  8  and  s',  which  can  be  elevated  or  lowered  by 
means  of  iron  swipes  t,  which  are  supported  upon  the 
base  of  the  framework  E,  and  are  connected  by  a  cross- 
bar,  or  treadle,  which  the  workman  can  lower  by  a  pres- 
sure of  his  foot,  the  coUars  and  uprights  being  only  mov- 
able in  a  vertical  direction.  In  order  that  the  cog-wheel 
and  the  screw  may  continué  in  gear  during  this  change 
of  position,  the  cushions  which  support  the  axle  of  the 
latter  are  connected  with  the  crossbar  between  the 
two  uprights. 

The  revolution  of  the  cylinder  can  be  stopped  at  plea- 
sure  by  ungearing  the  wheel  e,  which  can  be  moved 
upon  its  axle  by  the  handle  u  and  fork  v. 
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Thirty-six  raw  hides  can  be  readily  divided  by  thifl 
machine  in  a  day  of  twelve  hours. 

Richardson's  Machine. — This  machine,  the  invention 
of  Alpha  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  is  that  generally 
used  throughout  the  United  States.  It  serves  for  split- 
ting  either  green  or  tanned  hides.  There  are  two  modi- 
fications,  that  shown  in  perspective,  by  Fig.  190,  is 

Fig.  190. 


intended  for  splitting  upper  leather,  which  is  drawn  be- 
tween  the  knife  and  roller,  by  means  of  a  crank  and  wind* 
lass.  This  is  styled  the  Tanner  and  Cmriers'  Machine. 
A  is  the  cast-iron  piece  connected  with  the  gauge-roUer 
B,  which  revolves  on  the  centres  e  e,  and  is  tumed  up  by 
the  lever  o  to  allow  the  placing  of  the  leather  upon  the 
top  of  the  knife  and  back-spring  A  A.  The  skin  being 
in  right  position,  the  gauge  is  then  tumed  back,  and  forms 
the  gauge  for  the  thickness  of  the  skins  which  may  be 
regulated  at  will,  by  means  of  the  screws  hh.  £  is  the 
roUer  with  the  sectional  tubes  ggg^  which  are  arranged 
to  tum  on  its  end,  and  to  serve  as  fnction-roUers  when 
the  shanks  and  loóse  part  of  the  skin  are  being  drawn 
through.  The  knife  D  is  bolted,  firmly,  to  the  bed  by 
the  screws  i  i  i  i.    The  leather  is  placed  upon  the  cylin-^ 
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der  Gj  and  drawn  through  against  the  knife  D  by  the  aid 
of  the  crank  at  the  end  of  the  machine. 

The  leather  is'prepared  for  splitting  by  being  only 
partially  dried.  In  New  England  and  in  the  middle 
States  it  is  generally  split  before  it  is  wholly  tanned,  as 
the  quality  of  the  leather  is  thought  to  be  improved  by 
finishing  the  tanning  after  it  has  been  thinned  or  divided 
by  the  machine. 

The  other  modification  of  the  machine  is  constracted 
for  splitting  and  skinning  solé  leather,  welt  leather,  and 
stiffenings  for  boot  and  shoemaker's  use.  It  is  lepre- 
sented  by  Fig.  191,  and  works  by  means  of  roUers  which 

Fig.  191. 


forcé  the  leather  against  the  edge  of  the  knife.  A  is  the 
gauge-roUer,  which  is  regulated  by  screws  according  to 
the  thickness  it  is  desired  to  split  the  skin.  £  is  the 
lower  roUer,  which  forces  the  leather,  or  hide,  against 
the  knife,  and  the  two  are  put  in  motion  by  the  crank, 
&c.,  at  the  end.  The  leather  must  be  damped  through 
before  being  placed  in  the  machine. 

Seguin's  Shaving  and  Smoothing  Machine. — This 
machine  consists  of  two  metallic  rollers,  each  six  feet  six 
inches  long;  one  of  them  fíve  and  nine-tenth  inches  in  dia- 
meter,  having  a  cutting-blade  set  spirally  into  its  surface, 
and  intended  to  pare  the  skin  wrapped  around  the  other 
roller,  which  is  two  feet  five  inches  in  diameter.  A  lon- 
gitudinal groove  in  the  surface  of  the  lower  roller  re- 
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oeives  the  end  of  the  hide^which  is  kept  in  place  by 
means  of  wedges.  The  cutting-blade  begins  to  fonn  a 
spiral  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  roller,  and  makes  the 
entire  circuit  on  both  sides  before  reaching  the  ends. 
The  pivots  of  the  lower  roUer  tum  in  two  fixed  supports, 
and  those  of  the  upper  one  in  two-  levers,  by  means  of 
which  it  can  be  lowered  upon,  or  raised  from  the  surface 
of  the  first  one.  These  rolléis  tum  in  opposite  direc- 
tions^  and  their  motion  is  so  adj  usted  that  the  lower  one 
tums  completely  around  once,  while  the  upper  is  making 
twelve  revolutions. 

The  end  of  the  leather  having  been  engaged  in  the 
groove,  it  is  gradually  wound  upon  the  roUer,  while  the 
levers  upon  which  the  upper  roller  tums  being  charged 
with  smaller  or  greater  weights,  as  the  case  requires,  the 
skin,  with  its  grain  side  up,  is  shaved  from  the  centre  to 
the  sides,  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Fig.  192  is  a 
íront  yiew,  and  Fig.  193  a  side  view  of  this  machine. 

Rg.  192.  Fig.  198. 


H,  the  lower  roller,  with  the  horizontal  groore  a  for  the 
end  of  the  leather;  i,  upper  roller,  with  the  blade  6, 
curving  spirally  from  the  centre;  k,  lever  carrying  the 
roller,  and  supported  bythe  crosspiece  L. 

nossiter's  pkocesses. 

These  improvements,  patented,  in  England,  October 
10, 1845,  are:— 
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1.  For  a  mode  of  ehaving  tanned  or  dress«d  hides  and 
skins,  by  applying  knives  set  tangentially  to  a  rotatoiy 
axis^  in  place  of  performing  such  operation  by  hand. 

2.  A  mode  of  causing  the  grease,  or  oil  of  sheep^  lamb, 
and  other  skins^  requiring  such  procesa^  to  be  expressed 
out  by  means  of  roUers. 

3.  A  mode  of  unhairing,  fleshing^  and  removing  grease 
and  filth  from  hides  and  skins,  by  the  employment  of  a 
rotatory  axis  with  knives  or  blades. 

Fig.  194  '^  shows  a  section  of  so  much  of  a  machine  as 
will  enable  me  to  describe  this  part  of  my  invention :  a 
is  a  roller,  on  which  is  fixed  a  series  of  knives,  h,  fixed 
tangentially;  and  although  they  will  act  very  well  when 
in  a  Une  with  the  axis,  yet  I  prefer  them  to  incline  across 
the  axis  to  a  small  extent,  so  that  each  blade  may  come 
into  action  progressively,  and  not  all  parts  at  the  same 
moment;  c  is  a  bed,  or  surface,  covered  with  copper,  to 
preventthe  iron  stainingthe  leather;  or  other  suitable 

Fig.  194.  Fig.  195. 


bed  may  be  used :  c2  ¿Z,  are  two  roUers,  which  draw  for- 
ward  the  skins,  or  hides,  so  that  the  skins,  or  hides,  may 
be  held  tightly  over  the  bed,  c,  and,  in  introducing  the 
hides,  or  skins,  the  revolving  cutter  is  raised  oflf  the  bed. 
The  speed  at  which  the  parts  move  are  written  thereon, 
but  the  same  may  be  varied.  By  this  arrangement  of 
machinery,  the  knives  will  shave  or  cut  the  hides  and 
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skíns  Bubmitted  to  its  operation^  so  as  to  reduce  the 
thickness  to  the  degree  desired,  and  this  in  a  more  uní- 
form  manner  than  when  performing  the  same  process  by 
hand-labor,  with  suitable  knives,  as  heretofore  generally 
practised." 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  is  illustrated  by  Fig. 
195:  "/gr  are  two  smooth  rollers,  between  which  the 
skins  are  passed ;  the  surface  of  the  upper  roUer  being 
pressed  closely  down,  so  as  to  offer  a  sufficient  pressure 
to  remove  the  grease  and  oil  from  the  skins  when  in  the 
^pelt'  state;  and  this  means  of  performing  this  process 
will  be  found  more  useful  than  the  means  of  pressure 
now  resorted  to." 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  is  shown  in  Kg.  196  : 
^'  A  is  a  roller,  having  a  series  of  blades  of  steel^  or  other 
suitable  material,  set  radially  from  the  axis;  each  blade 
should  be  as  long  as  the  roUer  on  which  it  is  fixed,  so 
that  each  blade  may  be  as  wide  as  the  skin  submitted  to 
its  action.     This  mode  of  working  is  to  be  substituted 

Fig.  196.  Fig.  197. 


ReooMioiL 


for  the  hand-working  with  knives  now  resorted  to  for 
unhairing  and  fleshing,  and  also  paring  or  graining  hides 
and  skins ;  and  I  use  a  cylindrical  rotatory  brush  (Fig. 
197),  for  removing  the  surface-grease  and  fílth  from  the 
hides  and  skins." 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

EMBOSSING  OF  LEATHER. 

This  Í8  a  method  of  manufacturing  ornamental 
leather  intended  for  fumiture^  hangings^  bookbinding, 
and  other  uses. 

BERNHEDC  AND  LABOURIAü'S  PROCESS. 

The  plates,  by  means  of  which  the  figures  in  relief 
are  stamped  upon  the  leather,  in  this  process,  are  made 
of  type-metal,  or  fusible  alloy,  cast  in  plaster  moulds, 
on  which  the  reverse  of  the  figures  has  been  designed. 
The  type-metal  plates  are  used  for  stamping  leather 
without  the  assistance  of  a  press,  by  which  they  would 
be  broken  to  pieces,  and  those  of  fusible  alloy  are  em- 
ployed  for  large  single  designs  in  panel  upon  hangings^ 
or  for  the  repetition  of  the  same  figures,  by  associating 
a  number  of  plates  together.  For  this  latter  purpose, 
as  many  plates  as  are  necessary  for  the  whole  design  are 
placed  together  upon  a  level  surface,  in  their  proper 
places,  and  their  edges  are  then  joined  together,  first  by 
running  a  hot  iron  along  them,  and  then  by  filling  up 
the  interstices  with  melted  fusible  metal  The  project- 
ing  veins  c^  metal  are  then  cut  and  scraped  ofi*,  and  the 
whole  presents  the  appearance  of  a  single  píate. 
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The  large  plates  thus  preparad,  will  not  bear  the  forcé 
of  a  press,  but  are  used  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  The 
ingredients  of  which  the  alloy  is  composed,  are  not  in 
the  proportion  to  make  the  most  fusible  metal,  the  quan- 
tity  of  lead  being  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  ordinary 
alloy,  Those  plates  which  are  intended  to  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  press,  also,  have  a  smaller  quantity 
of  tin  in  their  composition  than  is  usual,  so  as  not  to  be 
rendered  brittle  by  an  excess  of  it.  These  latter  should 
be  perfectly  smooth  below,  and  should  be  of  considerable 
thickness.  They  are  prepared  of  the  proper  thickness 
in  the  foUowing  manner:  A  fine  thin  sheet  of  tin-foil  is 
first  pressed  into  all  the  cavities  of  the  original  plaster 
mould,  so  as  to  give  a  reversed  copy  of  it,  and  a  píate  of 
soñened  wax  of  the  desired  thickness  of  the  metal  píate, 
is  forced  into  it  so  as  to  take  its  form.  A  plaster  mould 
is  then  taken  of  this  wax  impression,  covered  with  tin- 
foil,  and  the  model  and  the  mould,  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  are  separated  by  little  leaden  tubes,  which  are  equal 
in  height  to  the  thickness  of  the  wax-plate  before  used. 

In  order  that  the  casting  should  be  successful,  the 
plaster  models  and  moulds  must  be  perfectly  dry,  and 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  fused  alloy,  and  when 
filled  must  be  placed  in  a  position  to  cool  rapidly. 

The  large  compound  plates  are  exposed,  in  stamping, 
to  the  action  of  heat  by  means  of  pipes  conveying  steam, 
placed  below  them. 

Two  means  of  stamping  leather  with  figures  in  relief 
are  resorted  to,  that  by  the  use  of  the  press,  and  that  in 
which  the  stamping  is  effected  by  hand  or  the  chisel, 
with  the  aasistance  of  heat.  The  leather  is  first  fulled 
in  tepid  water,  until  it  becomes  as  soft  as  it  is  possi- 
ble  to  make  it.  In  this  condition  it  is  placed  upoñ 
the  píate  without  being  stretched,  and  is  made  to  enter 
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all  the  depressions  of  the  figures  by  pressing  and  squeez- 
ing  it  in  every  direction  with  the  fingers,  while  the  pro- 
jections  and  folds  upon  the  edges  of  the  desígn,  are 
Buioothed  down  by  a  wooden  instrument  like  the  chisel 
used  by  sculptors.  When  the  leather  is  in  contact  with 
all  parts  of  the  mould  or  píate,  if  the  character  of  the 
figures  is  such  as  to  admit  of  perpendicular  pressure,  the 
frame  is  fiUed  up  with  warm  sawdust,  and  the  genüe 
forcé  of  a  press  is  applied  above,  so  aa  to  keep  the  leather 
and  metal  surfaces  in  contact.  After  a  time,  the  serew 
is  loosened,  the  moistened  sawdust  is  removed,  and  re- 
placed  with  fresh,  the  press  is  again  brought  to  bear,  and 
this  process  is  repeated  once  more.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  operation,  the  leather  will  generally  have  acquired 
enough  consistency  to  retain  the  form  impressed  upon  it, 
and  it  may  then  be  removed  from  the  píate  and  dried  in 
the  stove-room. 

If  the  píate  be  too  large  for  the  press,  or  if  there  are 
many  projections  on  its  surface,  having  slight  or  nar- 
row  bases,  the  pressure  must  be  conducted  entirely  by 
hand.  For  this  purpose  the  píate  is  warmed  by  placing 
it  upon  the  tubes  conveying  hot  air  or  steam,  and  the 
moistened  leather  is  laid  upon  it,  and  forced  down  inte 
all  the  depressions  and  grooves  of  the  píate  by  means  of 
paper-hangers'  paste,  which  is  thrust  and  pressed  down 
into  them  with  the  end  of  the  wooden  instrument  or 
chisel,  and  when  the  chief  cavities  are  fiUed  in  this  way, 
the  rest  of  the  surface  is  worked  so  as  to  bring  the 
leather  in  contact  with  the  píate  in  every  part.  The 
folds  which  form  at  the  borders  and  comers,  are  then 
smoothed  out  with  the  chisel,  first  longitudinally,  and 
then  across,  until  they  are  made  to  disappear.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  leather  is  then  rubbed  with  a  dry  sponge 
so  as  to  remove  the  excess  of  moisture,  and  the  workman 
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then  continúes  forcing  it  down  into  the  depressions  with 
a  chisel,  until  it  is  perfectly  dry,  when  the  rest  of  the 
paste  is  removed  from  the  hoUows.  The  elasticity  of  the 
leather,  when  dry,  allows  of  its  removal  from  the  plates 
even  when  the  elevations  on  the  latter  are  larger  at  top 
than  at  hottom. 

If  it  is  intended  to  stamp  a  design,  or  series  of  designs, 
the  dimensions  of  which  require  the  use  of  a  number  of 
skins,  the  latter  are  first  cut  into  parallelograms,  and  their 
edges  are  pared  and  thinned  down.  One  of  them  in  the 
softened  state  is  then  placed  at  an  angle  or  edge  of  the 
píate,  and  is  impressed  with  the  figures  in  the  manner 
before  described.  A  second  skin  is  then  placed  alongside 
of  the  first,  with  one  edge  projecting  about  an  inch  over 
its  border,  and  is  printed  in  the  same  way ;  a  third  is 
placed  next  to  and  partly  over  the  second,  and  so  on, 
even  if  a  number  of  rows  of  skins  are  required,  until  the 
whole  extent  of  the  píate  is  occupied.  After  the  skins 
have  all  been  pressed,  sponged,  worked  with  the  chisel, 
and  dried,  their  overlying  edges  are  gently  raised,  cov- 
ered  with  strong  glue,  carefully  replaced,  and  retained  in 
their  original  position,  by  covering  the  whole  with  saw- 
dust  and  weighted  planks,  until  it  dries  and  forms  a 
continuous  sheet. 

By  these  two  processes,  leather  beautifully  ornamented 
in  relief,  and  suitable  for  many  purposes  of  luxury,  may 
be  manufactured.  These  omaments  may  be  allowed  to 
retain,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  suppleness  and  elasticity  of 
the  leather,  or  may  be  rendered  perfectly  firm  and  hard, 
by  pouring  into  them,  while  still  warm  upon  the  castings, 
a  solution  of  gum-lac  in  alcohol,  or  a  watery  solution  of 
glue,  and  filling  up  all  the  depressions  with  paste,  saw- 
dust,  or,  what  is  still  better,  the  raspings  of  cork  mixed 
with  glue.     Their  surfaces  may  be  made  impervious  to 
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moisture,  by  the  penetration  of  the  gum-lac  or  of  other 
resinous  material,  and  may  be  paiuted,  gilded,  and  yar- 
nished. 

F.  W.  EAST*S  PROCESS. 

This  invention,  patented  in  1851,  difiere  from  the 
usual  method  in  being  exclusivelj  applicable  to  the  fiesh 
8ide  of  leather,  and  thus  producing  an  efiect  superior  to 
that  obtained  by  embossing  the  grain  side.  It  is  adapted 
to  all  tanned  skins  except  those  which  are  oil-tanned. 

The  skins,  just  sufficiently  shaved  to  remove  flaws  and 
give  them  uniform  thickness,  are  to  be  immersed  in  water 
of  120^  F.,  and  brushed  on  the  fiesh  side  to  remove  dirt 
and  open  the  fibre.  They  are  then  to  be  folded  grtdn- 
side  inwards  and  the  edges  sewed  togetber  in  bag  form, 
80  as  to  prevent  the  intrusión  of  the  dye.  The  dyeing 
succeeds  *^scouring,"  and  "  sweetening,"  and  is  efiected 
with  much  weaker  liquors  than  are  used  for  dyeing  the 
grain  side  of  skins;  but  requires  a  longer  time,  as  the 
process  must  be  several  times  repeated  in  order  that  the 
color  may  penétrate  the  fibres,  and  appear  uniform.  They 
are  then  rinsed,  opened,  and  dried. 

When  dry,  they  are  to  be  "perched"  on  the  fiesh  side 
with  a  moderately  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  soñen  the  fibres, 
and  nap  the  surface  without  cutting  Ihe  fiesh  ofíl  Each 
skin  is  to  be  again  folded  as  before,  and  passed  through 
a  glutinous  solution  of  one  part,  by  measure,  of  size  in 
three  parts  of  water;  then  stretched  on  boards  to  dry, 
trimmed  around  the  edges,  and  bruised  on  the  surfaces 
with  cork,  to  render  them  soíl,  the  fiesh  side  being  kept 
outwards. 

The  skins,  just  previous  to  being  embossed,  are  moist- 
ened  on  the  grain  sides  with  clean  water,  and  then  laid 
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together,  with  the  grain  sides  in  contact,  and  under  cover 
in  order  to  prevent  access  of  air,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
thorough  penetration  of  the  water  through  the  hide, 
thereby  making  the  gelatinous  matter  auxiliary  to  the 
production  of  a  gloss  upon  the  embossed  parts.  The 
embossmg  is  done  with  engraved  roUers,  previously 
heated  to  250^,  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
employed  for  embossing  velvet,  cloth,  &c. 
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GÜT-DRESSING. 

The  art  of  the  gut^resser  consists  in  separating  the 
middle  or  muscular  coat  of  the  intestínes  of  certain 
animáis  from  its  extemal  or  peritoneal  covering,  aad 
from  its  internal  lining  or  mucous  membrana,  and  maj 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  branches;  the  preparation 
of  the  intestines  of  oxen  and  cows,  for  the  preservation 
of  alimentary  substances,  and  that  of  the  intestines  of 
sheep,  for  the  manufacture  of  cords  for  various  purposes. 
These  subjects  will  be  treated  of  under  their  appropriate 
headings. 

PREPARATION  OP  THE  INTESTINES  OP  CATTLE, 

The  workshop  of  the  gutJresser  generally  consists  of 
a  room  about  20  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high, 
with  four  Windows  which  are  kept  closed  in  winter,  and 
are  opened  in  summer.  Casks  or  tubs,  each  capable  of 
containing  about  60  gallons,  are  ranged  around  its  sides; 
and  wooden  stakes  are  fíxed  in  the  ground  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  for  attaching  hooks.  The  feculent  matters, 
and  the  remnants  from  the  intestines,  are  usually  allowed 
to  lie  about  the  fioor,  and  exhale  an  odor,  which,  with 
that  from  the  putrefying  intestines  in  the  tubs,  is  the 
most  disgusting  that  can  be  conceived,  and  is  so  perma- 
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nent;  that  the  bodíes  as  well  as  the  clothes  of  the  work- 
men  remain  for  a  long  time  impregnated  with  it. 

A  well  is  usually  sunk  in  a  yard  attached  to  the  build- 
ing,  for  receiving  the  excrementitious  and  waste  matters 
of  the  manufactory. 

The  intestines  are  subjected  to  various  operations, 
which  will  be  descríbed  in  order. 

The  small  intestines  of  oxen  and  cows^  as  soon  as  they 
are  brought  to  the  workshop  from  the  slaughter-house, 
are  steeped  in  water  contained  in  the  casks,  in  order  to 
moisten  and  smooth  the  surfaces^  so  that  the  knife  may 
glide  easily  over  them.  When  this  is  accomplished^  an 
end  of  one  of  the  intestines  is  attached,  by  tying  it  in  a 
kind  of  knot  around  a  hook,  to  one  of  the  stakes  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  at  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  above 
the  floor.  The  workman,  then  grasping  the  depending 
portion  between  the  thumb  and  first  fínger  of  the  left 
hand,  and  gradually  sliding  the  hand  down  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  intestine,  follows  its  motion  by  pass- 
ing  a  knife  held  in  the  right  hand,  over  the  surface,  so 
as  to  sepárate  the  fat,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
outer  or  peritoneal  coat.  Another  portion  «of  gut  is  then 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  operation  is  continued 
until  aU  the  contents  of  the  casks  have  been  cleaned. 

If  any  parts  of  the  intestino  have  been  scratched  or 
divided  by  the  butchers  in  sepcurating  the  fat,  these  arp 
cut  off  and  thrown  aside.  The  fat  falling  to  the  ground. 
is  separated  from  the  feeulent  and  other  matters,  and 
afler  being  washed  a  number  of  times,  is  dried,  melted, 
and  rendered. 

The  intestines  are  next  washed  in  a  large  cask  hal£' 
full  of  puré  water,  and  the  workman  then  proceeds  to 
tum  them  inside  out,  by  introducing  a  thumb  into  the 
interior  of  eacb,  and  working  the  gut  upon  it  with  the 
35 
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fingere  until  the  whole  Í8  inverted.  A  number  of  the 
pieces  are  then  tied  together  at  their  ends  with  a  oord 
which  Í8  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  cask,  and  when  a 
Buffident  number  of  inverted  inteetines  are  thus  fastened, 
they  are  left  with  only  their  original  ccmtents  of  water, 
to  undergo  the  next  process,  that  of  putrefaction. 

The  experience  of  the  workman  alone  can  guide  him  in 
determining  when  putrefaction  is  sufficiently  established. 
It  should  be  carried  only  far  enough  to  disorganize  the 
mucouB  membrane  and  other  parta  which  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated  from  the  middle  coat  of  the  intestines;  and  if  al- 
lowed  to  advance  too  far,  the  whole  tiseue  will  be  8oft- 
ened  and  rendered  useless. 

Two  or  three  days'  expoeure  in  sununer,  and  firom  five 
to  eight  in  winter  are  usually  sufficient^  and  putrefaction 
is  known  to  have  reached  the  proper  stage,  when  bubbles 
of  gas  begin  to  escape  fix>m  the  surface  of  the  intestines. 
This  operation  is  the  most  disgusting  one  to  which  the 
workmen  are  exposed,  from  the  fetid  effluvia  generated 
by  the  deoomposing  animal  matters;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  working  in  the 
room  as  might  be  supposed. ' 

When  sufficiently  rotted,  the  pieoes  are  untied,  soaked 
in  a  cask  half  fuU  of  fresh  water,  and  the  next  operation 
consists  in  separating  the  disorganized  mucous  líning, 
which  is  now  upon  the  outside.  This  the  workman  pro- 
ceeds  to  efíect  by  scraping  it  off  with  his  thumb-nails, 
until  it  is  entirely  detached.  The  operation  is  facilitated 
by  dipping  the  peces  frequently  in  water.  The  intes- 
tines are  then  repeatedly  soaked  and  washed  in  clean 
water  until  it  comes  from  them  unclouded  and  free  from 
taint. 

When  perfeotly  clean,  one  end  of  each  piece  of  intes- 
tine  is  tied  with  a  string,  and  the  workman  introduces 
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into  the  other  orífice  a  hollow  cylínder  of  cañe  angle  or 
reed  about  fíve  inches  long,  and  afler  making  the  joint 
aír-tight  by  pressing  the  lim  of  the  gut  tightly  around  it, 
applies  hÍB  mouth  to  the  end,  and  expands  the  gut  by 
blowing  into  it,  and  then  closes  the  orífice,  tying  it 
tightly  with  a  cord.  If  boles  are  found,  the  intestine  is 
cut  off  at  the  place  where  they  occur,  and  tied  again  with 
a  cord.  When  all  the  pieces  are  thus  fiUed  with  air, 
they  are  carríed  in  baskets  to  the  drying  place,  and  are 
laid  out  80  as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  each  other,  upon 
horizontal  poles  placed  about  five  feet  from  the  ground^ 

When  perfectly  dry,  the  pieces  of  gut  are  taken  down, 
and  cut  across  with  scissors  as  near  the  lígatures  as  pos- 
síble,  after  which  they  are  pressed  and  flattened  with 
the  hand,  so  as  to  expel  all  the  air  contained  in  them. 

They  are  then  assorted  into  difierent  sises  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  are  col- 
lected  in  bundles,  and  hung  in  a  damp  place,  preparatory 
to  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  fumes. 

After  being  kept  in  a  damp  situation  for  some  time, 
the  intestines  are  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  sulphur  in 
a  stove  or  chamber,  five  and  one-third  feet  square,  and 
six  and  a  half  feet  high.  For  this  purpose,  they  are 
strung  on  sticks,  and  if  not  sufficiently  moist  when  intro- 
duced  into  it,  they  are  sprinkled  over  with  water  from  a 
brush,  and  are  then  suspended  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  chamber  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  bundles.  A 
pound  or  more  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  then  put  in  an 
earthen  dish  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  ignited 
by  buming  coals  thrown  upon  it;  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber being  immediately  closed,  and  the  further  precaution 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  vapors  being  taken  of  luting  it 
around  the  edgea,  and  of  gluing  stout  pieces  of  paper 
upon  any  apertures  which  exist  in  the  ^tove. 
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At  the  expiration  of  some  hours,  the  door  is  opened 
and  the  vapora  are  allowed  to  escape.  The  intestines, 
by  being  thus  exposed  to  the  actíon  of  sulphurous  acid, 
are  bleached,  deprived  of  their  unpleasant  odor,  and 
are  protected  against  the  attacks  of  insects.  While 
still  damp,  they  are  twisted  into  hanks,  packed  with 
camphor,  and  sent  to  market. 

DISINFECTION  OF  THE  WORKSHOP,  AND  MODE  OP   SUPPRESSIXG 
PUTREFACTION. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  offensive  eflfluvia  arising  from 
the  putrefaction  of  intestines,  the  following  procesa  of 
separating  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  devisad  bj 
Labarraque,  who  received,  as  a  reward  for  it,  the  pre- 
mium  of  the  French  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
National  Industry. 

The  small  intestines  of  fifty  cattle,  which  have  been 
cleaned  and  tumed  inside  out,  are  mixed  in  a  cask  with 
two  buckets-full  of  water  containing  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  chlorinated  liquor  of  potassa,  at  12®  or  13^ ;  and 
if  there  be  not  then  enough  liquid  to  cover  them,  another 
bucket-fuU  of  fresh  water  is  added.  The  whole  is  then 
stirred  about,  well  mixed,  and  left  over  night.  The 
membrane  can  be  detached  as  easily  the  next  day,  as  after 
many  days  of  putrefaction  in  the  ordinary  method,  and 
the  noxious  and  unpleasant  odor  is  entirely  avoided. 
The  succeeding  operations  are  performed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

goldbeater's-skin. 

Goldbeater's-skin  is  prepared  from  the  extemal  or 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  coecum,  or  blind  gut  of  neat 
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cattle.  The  workman  sepárales  and  tums  over  the 
portion  which  encircles  the  junction  of  this  pouch  with 
the  rest  of  the  intestines,  and  draws  it  off  inverted,  from 
the  other  coats,  to  the  length  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
inches.  It  is  then  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak 
solutíon  of  potash,  and  is  cleaned  by  scraping  upon  a 
board  with  a  knife.  When  well  cleaned  in  this  way, 
and  by  soaking  in  water,  the  piece  is  stretched  upon  a 
kind  of  frame  from  forty  to  fiñy  inches  in  length,  and 
eleven  inches  in  width,  and  made  of  two  uprights  held 
together  by  two  crosspieces,  having  longitudinal  grooves 
two  and  half  Unes  in  width.  The  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane  which  was  outside  in  the  animal,  is  placed  in  con- 
tact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  and  one  end  being 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  frame,  it  is  stretched  in  every 
direction,  and  is  glued  to  its  rim.-  Another  membrane 
is  then  stretched  above  the  first,  with  its  extemal  sur- 
face  placed  upwards,  and  is  attached  to  it  by  gluing 
around  the  edges.  When  perfectly  dry,  the  membranes 
are  separated  by  running  a  sharp  knife  alongthe  grooves. 
Each  stríp  is  then  glued  upon  a  frame  similar  to  the  fírst 
one,  but  without  a  groove,  and  is  washed  over  with  a  solu- 
tíon composed  of  an  ounce  of  alum  dissolved  in  four  pints 
of  puré  water.  When  the  surface  is  dry,  a  sponge  dipped 
in  aconcentrated  solution  of  fish-glue  in  white  wine,  with 
enough  cloves,  nutmegs,  or  camphor,  to  make  it  aromatic, 
is  passed  over  it.  When  this  coating  is  dry,  it  is  covered 
with  a  coat  of  white  of  eggs,  and  the  strip  is  cut  into 
pieces  five  and  a  half  inches  square,  which  are  then 
smoothed  out  under  a  press,  and  made  up  into  leaves  for 
the  purpose  of  the  goldbeater. 
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LATH&CORDS. 


These  cords  are  made  of  the  intestines  of  horses, 
cleaned  and  prepared  by  the  separation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  the  manner  before  described.  A  wooden 
ball,  armed  in  *its  lower  part  with  four  cutting  blades, 
at  equal  distanoes  from  each  other,  is  fixed  bj  an  up- 
right  piece  of  wood  to  a  bench.  The  end  of  an  intestine 
is  then  drawn  over  this  ball^  and  as  the  gut  is  pulled 
downwards,  it  is  divided  into  four  equal  bands  or  strips. 

Four  or  eight  of  these  strips,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness  which  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the  cord,  are  tied 
with  a  peculiar  knot  to  one  end  of  a  thick  piece  of  cord. 
The  end  is  passed  around  a  peg  introduced  into  a  hole 
in  a  solid  post,  to  the  side  of  which  a  number  of  pega 
are  attached.  At  a  dístance  of  ten  or  eleven  yards  from 
the  first  one,  another  post  is  fixed,  similarly  provided  with 
pegs,  and  over  one  of  these  latter,  the  middle  of  the  assem- 
blage  of  strips  is  passed,  the  other  end  being  brought 
back  and  attached  to  the  first  peg,  by  means  of  another 
knotted  cord.  The  tied  ends  of  the  strips  are  then 
attached  to  the  wheel  by  a  hook  connected  with  the 
whirly  which  is  made  to  revolve  until  the  strips  are  suf» 
ficiently  twisted.  The  twisted  end  is  then  kept  stretched 
by  attaching  it  to  the  peg,  and  any  projecting  filaments 
are  cut  off.  After  being  stretched  for  some  time,  the  cords 
are  then  twisted  again,  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  time 
are  twisted  by  hand,  being  each  time  rubbed  with  and 
drawn  through  a  bunch  of  moistened  horse-hair  after  the  ' 
twisting,  and  again  stretched  out  between  the  two  posts. 
If  the  cord  is  not  smooth  and  even  after  the  twisting  is 
completed,  it  is  made  so  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  dog- 
skin.     It  is  then  dried,  and,  by  some  manufacturers,  is 
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exposed  to  the  vapors  of  sulphur.     Finally,  the  ends  are 
cut  off,  and  the  cord  is  roUed  in  a  coil. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  emanations  from  the  putrefying 
intestines,  which  are  generally  brought  to  the  workshop 
in  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition,  Labarraque  recom- 
mends  that  they  be  at  once  cleaned,  tumed  inside  out, 
and  put  to  soak  over  night  in  a  cask,  containing,  for  fif- 
teen  or  twentj  intestines,  one  pound  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  chlorinated  potash  liquor  at  from  13^  to  18% 
mixed  with  two  buckets-fuU  of  puré  water.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  ready  to  be  detached  the  next  day,  and 
añer  its  removal  and  thorough  washing,  the  intestines 
can  at  once  be  prepared,  as  has  been  already  described. 

MANUFACTURE  OP  CORDS,  IMPROPERLT  CALLED  CAT-GUT,  FROM 
THE  INTESTINES  OF  SHEEF. 

The  intestines  are  removed  from  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal when  warm,  are  cleaned  and  freed  from  fecal  matter, 
and  are  at  once  sent  to  the  workshop.  If  not  perfectly 
olean  at  first,  apd  if  decomposition  has  been  allowed  to 
commence,  they  are  indelibly  stained,  so  as  to  be  unfit 
for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 

After  being  unravelled  and  deprived  of  adhering  fat, 
while  soaking  in  a  tub  of  water,  they  are  placed  in  fresh 
water,  and  the  small  ends  of  all  the  intestines  are  tied 
together,  and  laid  on  the  edge  of  the  tub,  while  their 
bodies  are  left  to  steep  for  two  or  three  days  in  water, 
which  is  frequently  changed,  particularly  in  summer. 
*  By  this  means,  the  removal  of  the  mucous  and  perito- 
neal  coats  is  facilitated.  Añer  this,  the  bunch  of  intes- 
tines is  placed  upon  a  bench  which  slopes  down  towards 
the  edge  of  the  tub,  and  the  surface  is  scraped  with  the 
back  of  a  knife-blade,  in  order  to  sepárate  and  remove 
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the  extemal  membrane  ia  breadth  of  about  half  the  cir- 
cumference.  This  coat,  which  is  called  filandre  by  the 
French  manufacturers,  caá  only  be  freely  removed  in 
pieces  of  the  proper  size  and  length  by  pulling  it  off  in 
the  direction  from  the  small  to  the  large  end  of  the  in- 
testine.  It  íb  employed  as  thread  to  sew  intestines,  and 
to  make  the  cords  of  rackets  and  battledores.  In  the 
event  of  its  breaking,  the  separated  pieces  must  be  tied 
together,  and  they  and  the  others  are  laid  aside  for  use. 

The  guts  are  then  soaked  in  fresh  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours  more,  and  are  taken  out  and  scraped  olean  ^ 
upon  the  bench  with  the  back  of  a  round-bladed  knife. 
About  eight  feet  of  the  larger  ends  are  now  cut  off  and 
sold  to  the  sausage-makers.  The  rest  are  then  cut  of  a 
proper  length,  and  are  imbedded,  as  it  were,  between 
layers  of  salt.  Altemating  heaps  of  intestines  and  lay- 
ers  of  salt  are  packed  in  until  all  the  intestines  have 
been  salted.  Afler  some  days,  they  are  removed  and 
packed  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  so  as  to  be  ready 
at  any  time  for  the  succeeding  processes. 

After  this  curing  is  completed,  the  intestines  are  taken 
out  and  soaked  over  night  in  fresh  water,  and  the  foUow- 
ing  day  are  deposited  in  a  lye  made  by  adding  four 
ounces  of  potash  and  the  same  quantity  of  pearlash,  to 
a  pail  of  water,  containing  about  three  or  four  gallons. 
The  exact  strength  of  the  lye  is  determined  by  the  ex- 
peñence  of  the  workmen,  and  the  effect  which  it  has 
upon  their  hands.  The  lye  is  poured  in  successive 
quantities  upon  the  intestines,  and  is  poured  off  again 
every  two  or  three  hours,  until  they  have  been  sujBBciently  * 
acted  upon.  They  are  then  drawn  two  or  three  times 
through  an  open  brass  thimble,  and  pressed  against  it 
with  the  nail,  in  order  to  scrape  off  unnecessary  and  pro- 
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jecting  parts  from  the  Burfaces,  after  which  they  are  se- 
lected  for  different  purposes,  according  to  their  sizes. 

Gard  for  RdcTcets, — This  is  generally  made  of  intes- 
tines  of  inferior  qut^ty  or  which  have  been  stained  by 
commencing  putrefaction.  The  pieces  while  still  moist, 
are  sewed  together  with  strips  of  the  outer  membrane  or 
JÜandre^  each  junctíon  being  cut  aslant,  so  as  to  make  it 
smooth  and  strong.  Three  or  four  of  these  intestines  are 
then  attached  by  strings  to  the  whirl^  and  are  twisted 
in  the  usual  way,  after  which  the  cord  is  smoothed  and 
^  deprived  of  moisture  by  the  hand  of  the  workman,  and 
is  left  8tret<;hed  for  a  time.  It  is  again  twisted,  and 
rubbed  with  a  bunch  of  horse-hair.  The  inferior  kinds 
of  cords  are  made  by  twisting  one  gut  along  with  two  or 
three  pieces  of  the  jftlandre. 

Whip-cord  is  made  of  intestines  of  good  quality,  pre- 
pared,  cut  slanting,  and  sewed  as  above  described.  Each 
end  is  then  twisted  separately,  as  whip-cord  is  seldom 
made  of  two  intestines  twisted  together.  The  cord  is 
sulphured  once  or  twice,  and  may  then  be  dyed  black 
with  common  ink,  or  of  a  rose-color  with  red  ink,  which 
the  sulphurous  acid  turns  to  a  pink  color,  or  with  a  green 
dye  sold  for  the  purpose  by  the  color  dealers.  The  cord 
is  then  dried,  smoothed,  and  coiled  up  into  suitable  sizes 
for  sale. 

Batiera  Gorda  for  Bowatringa. — These  cords  are  usu- 
ally  from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  are  made 
by  twisting  the  longest  and  largest  intestines  of  sheep, 
four,  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  being  put  together,  accord- 
ing to  their  in  tended  size.  The  preparation  of  this  kind 
of  cord  demands  more  care  than  that  of  those  which  have 
already  been  described,  and  it  must  be  perfectly  free 
from  seams  and  knots.  It  is  twisted  with  the  wheel  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  must  be  well  stretched  and 
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smoothed  afler  each  operatíon.  When  half  drj,  it  is 
exposed  at  two  different  times  to  the  fames  of  buming 
sulphür,  afler  wbich  it  is  well  rubbed  with  a  bunch  of 
horse-hair  rope  dipped  in  potiusb  lyf^  and  is  finally  dried 
in  a  State  of  tensión,  cut  off,  and  coiled. 

Gloch-máherá  Gord. — This  kind  of  cord  differs  from 
the  others  in  being  extremely  thin,  and  is  made  of  intes- 
tines  of  the  smallest  size,  or  of  strips  made  by  dividing 
each  gut  into  two  pieces  bj  drawing  it  down  over  a  kind 
of  lancet  mounted  upon  a  leaden  or  wooden  ball,  which 
guides  the  blade,  the  two  sections  of  the  gut  falling  into 
a  vessel  placed  beneath.  Clock-makers,  however,  some- 
times  employ  cords  of  larger  diameter,  made  of  two  or 
more  intestínes. 

Corda  far  Mueical'i'nstrument  Stríngs, — The  strings  of 
musical  instruments  should  be  of  uniform  diameter, 
perfectly  smooth,  round,  and  free  from  shreds  or  filar 
ments.  They  should  be  as  little  liable  as  possible  to 
stretch  or  break,  and  should  preserve  their  polish  and 
transparency  during  all  changes  of  weather.  Their 
manufacture  requires  great  experience  and  dexterity  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen.  The  best  violin  and  harp 
strings  have  been  made  from  time  immemorial  in  Italy, 
and  although  those  of  a  superior  quality  are  manufac- 
tured  in  France,  the  preparation  of  treble  strings,  which 
are  peculiarly  difficult  to  make,  is  confíned  to  Naples. 
The  membranes  of  lean  animáis  are  well  known  to  be 
much  more  tough  than  those  of  animáis  in  high  condi- 
tion,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  strings  made  at 
Naples  is  attributed  in  a  measure  to  the  smallness  and 
leanness  of  the  sheep  in  its  vicinity. 

The  guts  intended  for  fiddie  and  harp  strings  are  first 
scraped  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  Three  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  potash  are  then  dissolved  in  six  pails- 
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full  of  water,  and  five  and  a  half  pounds  of  pearlash  are 
mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion  is  clarífied  by  the  addition  of  a  little  alum.  The 
two  Solutions  are  kept  in  stone-ware  vessels.  Stone- 
ware  pans  are  then  half  fiUed  with  the  intestines,  and 
the  potash  liquor,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
is  poured  in  until  the  vessels  are  fiíll.  The  intestines 
are  steeped  for  three  or  four  days  or  even  a  longer  time, 
the  solution  being  changed  twice  daily,  and  made  pro- 
gressively  stronger  by  adding  each  time  some  of  the  ash- 
lye,  and  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  water  mixed 
with  it.  Each  time  that  the  solution  is  changed,  the 
intestines  are  removed  from  the  vessels,  and  are  re- 
placed  after  draining  upon  a  sloping  table,  and  after 
being  passed  through  a  thimble  in  the  manner  before 
described.  The  effect  of  the  alkaline  solution  upon  the 
intestines  is  to  bleach  and  swell  them,  and  they  must  be 
removed  from  it  upon  the  first  appearance  of  little  bub- 
bles  of  gas  escaping  from  them,  or  they  will  be  softened 
and  rendered  unfit  for  use.  This  is  more  apt  to  occur  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  and  strings  of  the  best  quality 
are  made  in  the  latter  season. 

After  being  again  passed  through  the  thimble  so  as  to 
smooth  and  equalize  their  surfaces,  and  washed  in  fresh 
water,  the  intestines  are  attached  to  the  frame  in  order 
to  be  twisted.  This  frame  is  five  feet  three  inches  in 
length,  and  twenty-five  inches  in  breadth.  A  number 
of  pegs  are  fixed  in  one  of  its  sides,  and  a  double  num- 
ber of  holes  are  bored  through  the  other  side,  so  that  the 
cords  passed  through  them  are  kept  in  place  when  pegs 
are  introduced.  The  ends  of  the  intestines  are  first 
placed  together  upon  the  edge  of  the  tub  in  which  they 
have  been  soaked,  and  two  or  three  or  more  of  the  same 
diameter  and  length  are  selected,  and  fixed  to  one  of  the 
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double  boles  by  means  of  a  peg,  and  the  bodies  of  tbe 
intestines  are  then  drawn  out  exactly  of  the  same  length, 
and  brougbt  over  the  correspondmg  large  pegs  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  frame,  the  ends  being  carried  back 
and  fixed  in  the  other  one  of  the  two  boles.  If  some  of 
the  intestines  are  not  sufficienüy  long  to  stretch  across, 
they  are  sewed  to  other  pieces  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  end  of  the  cord,  so  that  the  points  may  be  near  the 
extremity  of  the  string,  and  may  not  interfere  with  the 
uniformity  of  surface  of  its  main  part,  The  intestines 
are  theu  twisted  on  the  hooked  wheel  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  are  exposed  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
sulphuring.room,  after  which  they  are  forcibly  rubbed 
with  the  horse-hair  rope,  and  twisted  and  rubbed  again. 
They  are  again  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  buming  sul- 
phur,  are  twisted  once  more  and  sulphured  for  a  third 
time,  after  which  they  are  left  to  dry  in  a  state  of  ten- 
sión. 

The  strings  are  known  to  be  suflBciently  dry,  when 
one  of  the  strands  upon  being  removed  from  its  peg, 
shows  no  tendency  to  tum,  but  remains  in  the  straigbt 
position  in  which  it  is  held.  When  the  strings  have 
arrived  at  this  degree  of  dryness,  they  are  rubbed  over 
with  olive  oil,  are  cut  off  at  the  ends,  and  coiled  up  for 
sale. 

The  fourth  strings  of  violins,  which  are  wrapped  in 
wire,  or  other  strings  wrapped  in  the  same  way,  are 
neither  sulphured  ñor  oiled.  The  string  intended  to  be 
wrapped  is  cut  of  the  length  of  a  yard  and  a  quarter, 
and  one  of  its  ends  is  attached  to  the  hook  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  other  to  the  ring  of  a  whirl,  which  keeps  the 
string  stretched,  by  means  of  a  weight  at  the  end  of  a 
cord  fastened  to  it  and  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  wire 
is  then  fastened  around  the  string  cióse  to  the  whirl,  and, 
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as  the  wheel  is  made  to  revolve,  the  string  and  the  whirl 
tum  with  it.  The  workman  supports  the  string  with 
his  left  hand,  and  the  wire  passing  through  his  right  hand 
is  made  to  revolve  around  it  in  cióse  spiral  tums  until 
it  is  entirely  and  equally  covered. 

As  has  been  before  observed,  the  utmost  care  and  skill, 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen^  are  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  harp  or  violin  strings  of  good  quality.  Too 
much  or  too  little  scraping  of  the  surfaces^  the  use  of  too 
strong  lye,  the  exposure  to  the  vapors  of  sulphur  for  too 
short  or  too  long  a  time,  or  defective  twisting,  will  any, 
or  all  of  them,  impair  the  quality  of  the  product.  Long 
experience  alone  will  enable  the  workmen  to  conduct 
the  diflferent  operations  with  the  requisite  dexterity. 
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Abies  Canadensis  used  for  tanning,  88 
Acoeleratlng  tanning  processes,  263 
Acid,  ellagic,  62 

gallio,  58 

melanogallio,  68 

melanotannio,  68 

OBytaniiio,  62 

paraellagic,  68 

pyrogallio,  68 
Acida,  raising  or  swellmg  by,  169 
Albumen,  a  constitaent  of  skina,  46 
Aleppo  galla,  72 

Alder-bark,  tanning  power  of,  851 
Alomed  skina,  improperly  so  oalled,  854 
Apothame,  65,  407 
Areoha  catechu,  68 
Art»'fig«al  t^^"t^^ll^  51 

B 

Bagnall's  bark-ehopping  machine,  114 
Bark,  beech,  used  for  tanning,  89 
cinnamon,  tannin  in,  86 
ohopping-machine  of  Bagnall,  114 
"  "  Faroot,  122 

cork-tree,  tanning  power  of,  91 
different  lajera  of,  84 
Lombardy  poplar,  naed  for  tanning, 

89 
mili  of  Bonrgeoifl,  126 
*<     Lespinasae,  129 
«     WUtse,  181 
tanning  power  of  aaaaaflraa,  87 
Weldon's  mili  for  grínding,  119 
willow,  uaed  for  tanning,  92 
Barka,  84 

oak,  95 
Barking  of  trees,  104 
Barkometer,  829 
Barley-dreesinga,  raiaing  by,  180 
Bate,  or  grainer  of  dong,  850,  856 
Braconnot's  mode  of  mtSdng  gallic  acid, 

59 
Beam,  working  on  the,  202 


Beating  and  roUing  of  leather,  221 

leather,   Bebergne's   machine  for, 
228 

Flotard  and  Belbnt's  machine 
for,  227 

Beech-bark  used  for  tanning,  89 

Belta,  leather  for,  496 

Bell  Stephena'fl  procesa  for  estimating 
tanning  power,  109 

Bengal  catechu,  68 

Ber^orfs  machine  for  preaaing  hides, 
282 

Berenger  and  Sterlingne'a  tanning  pro- 
cesa, 268 

Bemheim's  and  Labóurian'smode  of  em- 
boaaing  leather,  581 

Black  oak,  100 

Bloom  on  leather,  407    • 

Birch  bark,  tannin  in,  86 

**  oil,  preparation  of,  876 

Bombay  catechu,  68 

Bordier's  mineral  tanning  process,  896 

Bottles  of  leather,  450 

Bookhoufs  and  Oochen's  smoothing  ma- 
chine, 500 

Booth*s  process  for  fair  leather,  505 

Bourgeois*8  bark-mül,  126 

Bouillon-Lagrange's  mode  of  preparing 
tannin,  4z 

Brown^a  tan-yate,  204 

Buffalo,  or  Grecian  leather,  869 

Buffalo  hidea,  151 

Bulbs  containing  tannin,  80 

Burbridge's  tanning  process,  818 

Butts,  or  red  leather,  847 


Calf-skins,  150 

currying  of,  489 
English,  492 
grained,  495 
leather  for  belta,  496 
oiled,  489 
taUowed,  491 
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Calf-skins, 

tanning  of,  849 

waxed,  493 
Calmuck,  method  of  treating  skins,  440 
Catechu,  67 

arecha,  68 

Bombay,  68 

BengaU  68 

cake,  67 

gambir,  68 

Pegu,  68 

tannin  from,  60 

tanning  with,  819 
Catgat,  648 
Catskill  bark-miU,  181 
Cayalin's  mineral  tanning  prooess,  897 
Chamois  leather,  488 
Chaplin's  tanning  procesa,  274 
Cinnamon-bark,  tannin  in,  86 
Clock-makers*  cord,  546 
Comparatiye  tanning  power  of  oak-bark, 
dÍTÍ-dÍTÍ,  alder,  And  catechu,  851 
Composition  of  skin,  140 
Constitution  of  the  skin,  187 
Cordi^,  tanning  of,  452 
Corda  for  clock-makers,  646 

"       haltera'  bowstríngs,  645 

*'       lathea,  542 

«       rackets,  545 

«       musical-inatrument    stríngs» 
546 

«*       whipa,  646 
Corium,  188 

Cork-tree  bark,  tanning  power  of,  91 
CoTera,  leather  for  cylindera,  451 
Cox's  machine  for  roUing  leather,  288 

tanning  proceaa,  276 
Crop  leather,  215 

Curandeau'a  procesa  for  Hnngaiy  lea- 
ther, 431 
Cutch,  67 
Cuticle,  189 
Cutis  Tera,  188 
Currying  of  calf-skina,  489 

«  goat-skina,  497 

**  leather,  461 

Cjlindera,  leather  coTera  of,  451 


Daniah  tanning  proceas,  288 

DaTjr'a    mode    of    eatimating   tanning 

power,  108 
Deane'a  water-proof  dreaaing,  609 
Debergue*a  machine  for  beating  leather, 

223 
Degrand'a   machine  for  aplitting  and 

ahaving  leather,  518 
Depilation  of  akina  hy  barleT-dressinga, 

180 
cool  aweating,  176 


Depilation  of  úánB  by  eaustie  soda,  171 

ateam,  170 

Warington*a  procesa  for  the,  176 
Desaable'a  tanning  proceaa,  212 
Deamond'a  tanning  procesa,  247 
Deyeux'a  mode  of  prepaiing  tannin,  42 
Didier'a  proceaa  for  patent  leather,  456 
Dignity  of  labor,  25 
Di^nfection  of  gut-dresaing  workaliopa, 

540 
DÍTÍ-dÍTÍ,  tanning  power  of,  851 
Dizé'a  mode  of  prepaiing  tannin,  42 
Domeatic,  or  alaughter  hides,  150 
Dominé'a  mode  of  preparing  tannin^  45 
Drake'a  tanning  proceaa,  274 
Diying  of  leather,  219 
Dnng  of  chickens  or  pigeons,  use  o^  850 
Butch  or  mineral  tanning,  897 
l)ye-tanning  procesa,  899 

E 
Easfa  mode  of  embossing  leather,  534 
Ellagic  add,  62 
Emboaaing  of  leather,  680 

Bemheim  and  Labouiian'a  procesa, 
681 

Eaat'a  procesa,  534 
English  calf-skms,  492 

HamesB-leather,  849 

hides,  485 
Extract  of  oak-bark,  tazmisg  with,  818 
Extractiye,  65 


Fair  leather,  606 

Faroot's  bark-chopping  maefaine,  122 

Fibrine,  a  constituent  of  skins,  140 

Fibrinous  tissue,  140 

Fiedler^s  mode  of  preparing  gallie  add, 

68 
Fleshing  of  skins,  166 

Vauqnelin's  machine  for  the,  257 
Flotard  and  Debutas  machine  for  beat- 
ing leather,  227 
Flowers  and  flower  tops,  tannin  in,  78 
French  bark-mill,  118 
Fruits,  tannin  in,  80 
Fulling  machines,  266,  821 

Wütse's,  826 
Fungi,  vegetable,  containing  tannin,  70 
Forze,  tanning  with,  844 


Gallio  add,  68 

modes  of  preparing,  69 

properties  of,  60 
Galls,  70 
Gambir,  68 
Gaa-works  lime,  osed  for  depilation,  861 
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Oelatine,  a  oonstituent  of  sldiiB,  142 
Getliífe'B  tanning  procesa,  248 
Giraudon'a  machine  for  splitting  and 

shaTÍng  leather,  619 
Glazed  leather,  468 
Grained  calf-skina,  496 

leather,  476 
Grainer,  or  bate  of  dvuig,  860,  866 
Grape-skins,  tanning  with,  889 
Goat-skins,  161 

ourrying  of,  497 

tanning  of,  861 
Goldbeater's-skin,  640 
Gray  oak,  102 
Gut-dressing,  686 


HalTorson*s  procesa  for  making  hides 

hard  and  transparent,  458 
Hannoye's  tanning  procese,  279 
Hamess  leather,  English,  846 
Hatters'  oords  for  bowstrings,  646 
Hematine,  a  yarietj  of  tannin,  49 
Hemlock  spmce,  used  for  tanning,  88 

tanning,  820 
Herapath  Si  Gox's  tanning  procesa,  218 
Hershey's  machine  for  softening  hides, 

826 
Hibbard^s  tanning  procesa,  307 
Hides,  Bnffalo,  161 

definition  of,  146 

domestio,  160 

English,  486 

horse,  161 

Spaniah,  or  South  American,  160 

miUs,  821 

mode  of  salting,  162 

«       making  hard  and  transpa- 
rent, 458 
Horae-hidea,  161 

Hongary,  leather  made  of,  429 

tanning  of,  866 
Hooainga  and  mata,  418 
Hnman  akina,  tanning  of^  868 
Hungary  leaüier,  416 

Curandeau'a  proceaa  for,  481 

of  cow  and  calf  skins,  428 

of  horse-hides,  429 

made  like  blackened  leather,  480 
Hydrometers,  829 


Imitation  kid,  412 
Morooco,  868 
ImproTed  proceasea  for  making  leather, 

248 
Impuro  tannin,  47 
Indian  mode  of  treating  akina,  441 
Inteatinea  of  oatUe,  preparation  of,  686 

36 


Jennings^s  mode  of  making  leather  wa- 
terproof, 612 
Juoten,  or  Russia  leather,  872 
Juicea,  taoning,  66 


Eartaoff's  account  of   Rusaia  leather, 

879 
Keaáley'a  tanning  prooess,  291 
Kermes  oak,  97 
KenVa  mode  of  preparing  gaUic  acid, 

69 
Kid  leather,  409 

imitation,  412 
Kinda  of  akina  anitable  for  taxming,  146 
Kino,  69 

Kipa,  definition  of,  146 
Knowlia'a  tanning  prooeaa,  276 


Labor,  dignity  of,  26  * 

Lake-water,  160 

Lathe-oorda,  642 

Laubert's  mode  of  preparing  tannin,  44 

Leather,  beatíng  and  roUing  of,  221 

bottles,  460 

oompoaition  of,  148 

coTora  for  oylinders,  461 

orop,  216 

currying  of,  461 

düferent  ñames  of^  162 

drying  of,  219 

embossing  of,  618 

English  harnees,  846 

fair,  606 

glazed,  or  Tamiahed,  468 

grained,  476 

ita  textore  and  qoality,  404 

kid,  409 

loeh,  488 

made  water-proof,  607 

of  Hungary,  415 
Russia,  872 
Wallachia,  886 

oiled,  488,  478 

patent,  468 

press,  260 

red,  or  Butta,  847 
«  "     ourying  of,  602 

water,  478 

waxed,  484 

white,  488 
Leayea  containing  tannin,  78 
Leprieur'a  tanning  procesa,  810 
Leapinaaae'a  bark-mill.  129 
Lime  used  for  raiaing  hides,  162 

from  gasworks  used  for  uol^airing, 
861 
LÍTe-0ak,  108 
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Lombardy  poplar  bark  lued  for  tanning, 
89 

M 

Machine  for  chopping  bark,  114 

"  ««  Farcot's,  122 

for  groonding,  or  frizing,  Nisbet's, 
486 
fleshing  hides,  114 

«  "     Yanqnelin'B,  267 

fulling  skins,  256,  821,  825 
hammering  leather,  Debergoe's, 
228 

"  «  Plotard  and 

Delbat*8,  227 
pommelling  and  graining  leather, 

Perkins'B,  514 
pressing  hides,  Berendorf 'a,  282 
rolling  leather,  Cox'a,  288 

"  "       WUtae's,  240 

ehaying   and    cleaning    leather, 

Nossiter'B,  527 
softening  hides,  Hershey's,  825 
smoothing  and  graining  leather, 
Bookhont's  and  Cochen'a,  500 
splitting  and  shaving  leather,  De- 
grand's,  518 

"        "        Giraudon's,  519 
«'        "        Bichardson's,  525 
Marah- water,  160 

rosemary,  tanning  with,  840 
Materials  for  tanning,  66 
Mata  and  housings,  418 
Melanogallic  acid,  68 
Melanotannic  acid,  68 
Mérat-Guillot's  mode  of  preparing  tan- 

nin,  42 
MiUfl  for  fulling  hides,  256,  821,  825 
grinding  bark,  Bonrgeois'a,  126 
"  "      French,  118 

"  "      Lespinasse's,  129 

"     Wütse's,  181 
Mineral  tanning,  895 

Bordier's  procesa  for,  896 
Cavalin's        «*  897 

Dutch  "  401 

Mode  of  estimating  tanning  power,  107 
preparing  skina  with  tar  and  aoot, 
842 
Mohr's  mode  of  preparing  tannin,  46 
Monier  and  Ray'a  hide-ndll,  821 
Morocco,  tnie,  861 
imitation,  868 
Myrtle,  tanning  with,  888 

N 
Nenory's  water-proof  dressinga,  508 
Nets,  procesa  for  tanning,  452 
Newton' 8  miperal-tanning  procesa,  401 


NÍ8bet*s  gronnding  and  pmmcSng  ma- 
chine, 486 
NoBsiter's   machine    for   aharing    and 
cleaning  leather,  527 
procesa  for  enamelling  leatfaer,  457 
tanning  procesa,  248 
Nntgalla,  70 


Oak,  black  or  qnercitron,  lOO 

gray,  102 

Kermes,  97 

Utc,  108 

red,  98 

rock-chestnnt,  99 

scarlet,  102 

Spanish,  98 

tanning,  245 

white,  101 
Oak-bark,  95 

tanning  with  extract  of,  818 

milla  for  grinding,  113,  126,  129, 
131 
Oaka,  American,  98 

É5nropean,  96 
Ogereau's  tanning  procesa,  252 
Oil  of  Birch-bark,  876 
Oüed  leather,  433,  478 

calf-skins,  489 
Oxytannic  acid,  62 


Paraellagio  acid,  68 

Parchment,  446 

Patent  leather,  458 

Pelouze'a  mode  of  preparing  tanfiín  44 

Pega  caiecho,  68 

Perkina'a  pommelling  machine,  514 

Pommelling  of  leather,  465 

and  graining  machine,  514 
Pratt,  Zadock,  the  tanner,  25 
PrattaviUe  tanneiy,  accoont  of,  820 
Preliminary  treatment  of  akins,  155 
Proceas,  Berenger  and  Sterlingue's  tan- 
ning, 268 

Bnrbridge'a  tanning,  318 

Chaplin'a  tanning,  274 

Cox'a  tanning,  275 

Danish  tanning,  288 

Deasables's  tanning,  212 

Desmond's  tanning,  247 

Drake'a  tanning,  274 

Getliffe'a  tanning,  248 

Hannoye'a  tanning,  279 

Herapath  and  Cox'a  tanning,  2\S 

Hibbard'a  tanning,  807 

Eeasley'a  tanning,  291 

Enowlia'a  tanning,  275 

Leprienr^B  tanning,  810 

Noaaiter'a  tanning,  248 
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Pirooess,  Ogerean'a  tamiing,  262 
Rotch's  tamüng,  284 
Segain's  tanning,  248 ' 
Snyder's  tazming,  287 
Sqaire*s  tazming,  271 
Tumball's  tanning,  208 
Yauquelin's  tanning,  254 
Waríngton's  tanning,  804 

Processes,  accelerating  tanning,  268 
improved  tanning,  248 

Press  for  leather,  260 

Pressing  hides,  machine  for,  282 

pyrogaUic  add,  68 


Quercitron,  101 
Quercos  alba,  101 

ambigua,  102 

Goccifera,  97 

coccínea,  102 

falcata,  98 

primos  montícola,  99 

robur,  96 

robra,  98 

tinctoría,  100 

Tirens,  108 


Rain-water,  159 
Raifling,  or  swelling  skins,  162 
series  of  Tats,  162 
bj  acids,  169 
lime,  162 

barley  dressings,  180 
soor  tan-liqoor,  191 
Red  oak,  98 
Rete  mocosom,  189 
Red  leatlier,  or  butts,  847 
corrying  of,  602 
skins,  882 
Rhatany,  composition  of,  83 
Rlchardson's  machine  for  splitting  and 

shaving  leather,  625 
River-water,  159 
Roan,  865 

Rock-chestnot  oak,  99 
Rolling  leather,  Cox*8  machine  for,  288 
<*        Bookhoot's    and  Cochen's 
machine  for,  500 
table,  WUtse's,  240 
Roots  suitable  for  tanning,  82 
Rotch*s  tanning  process,  284 
Rossia  leather,  872 

Kartsoff 's  aoeoont  of,  879 
Rosset  leather,  488 

S 
Saps  contúning  tannin,  66 
Sails,  tanning  of,  462 
Salting  hides,  mode  of,  162 


Sassaflraa  bark,  87 

Scarlet  oak,  102 

Scheele's  mode  of  preparing  gaUic  acid, 

58 
Seal-skins,  152 
Seeds  containing  tannin,  80 
Seguin's  improTed  tanning  process,  248 
Sertomer's  mode  of  preparing  tannin, 

48 
Shagreen,  448 
Shaying  of  leather,  464 
Sheep-skins,  151 

tanning  of,  861 
Skins,  stroctore  and  constítotion  of,  137 

as  prepared  by  the  Calmucks,  440 
"  "  Indians,  442 

classification  of,  147 

improperíy  called  alomed,  854 

of  asses  and  moles,  152 

beayers  and  bocks,  152 

calves,  150 

dogs,  151 

hogs,  151 

porpoises,  152 

sheep,  151 

fleshing  of,  155 

goldbeater*B,  540 

preliminary  treatment  of,  154 

red,  882 

smoking  of,  881 

soitable  for  tanning,  146 

tallowed,  475 

washing  and  working  of,  154 
Skiver,  864 
Sleeked  leather,  471 
Smith  and  Thomas's  water-proof  dress- 
ings, 507 
Smoked  skins,  881 
Snow-water,  159 
Snyder's  tanning  process,  287 
Soaking  and  washing  of  skins,  154 

water,  infloence  of  on  leather,  158 
Soda,  caostíc,  osed  for  depilation,  171 
Soot  and  tar,  preparing  skins  by  means 

of,  842 
Soor  tan-liqoor,  raising  by,  191 
Spanish  oak,  98 

or  South  American  hides,  150 
Spilsbory's  tanning  process,  272 
Spring  and  foontain  water,  159 
Sqoire's  tanning  process,  271 
Statice,  84, 

tanning  with,  840 
Steara,  depilation  by,  170 
Stretched  leather,  470 
Stretching  of  leather,  467 
Strings,  mosical-instroment^  646 
Structure  of  skins,  187 
Somaoh,  tannin  from,  60 

osed  in  tanning,  92 
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Sulpfanretfl  of  oaloium  and  todinm  for 

unhairing,  171 
Sweating  procesa,  cool,  176 
Bwelling,  or  raising  hides,  62 
by  lime,  162 
acida,  169 

barley-dressings,  180 
Bour  tan-liquor,  191 


Table  of  quantíty  of  taimin  in  different 

substances,  111 
Tan  and  tanning,  39 

or  powdered  oak-bark,  118 
liquor  for  raisiug,  how  prepared, 

200 

raising  by,  191 
mili,  Frcnch,  113 
Weldon's,  119 
Tannin,  artificial,  5 

coloring  salts  of  iron,  blue,  51 

"  "  green,  51 

diíferent  modes  of  preparing,  41, 

42,  48,  44,  45,  46 
fVom  catechu,  50 

*<    sumach,  kino,  &o.,  50 
impure,  47 
in  barks,  84 

flowers,  78 

fhiits,  80 

roots,  82 

fieeds  and  bulba,  80 

tea,  76 

tree-leaves,  78 

woods,  82 
puré,  56 

table  of  the  quantity  of  In  differ- 
ent substances,  111 
yarieties  of,  49 
Tanning  by  mechanical  preasure^  272 
in  a  yacuum,  275 
juices,  66 
materials,  66 
mineral,  395 

**    Bordier'a  procesa  for,  396 

"    Cavalin's,  897 

<*    Newton'a,  401 
of  buck,  wolf»  and  other  akins,  868 

buffalo  or  Grecian  leather,  869 

calf-skins,  349 

horse-hidea,  866 

human  skins,  868 

neta,  saila,  and  oordage,  452 

aheep-akina,  861 
power,  mode  of  eatimating,  107 

of  oak-bark,  dÍTÍ-dÍTÍ,  alder,  and 
catechu,  851 

Davy'a  mode  of  eatimating,  108 

Bell  Stephens'a  «'        109 


Tanning,  Warington's  aode  of  estunat- 

ing,  109 
proceas,  204 
Daniah,288 
of  Bnrbridge,  818 
ChapUn,  274 
Cox,  275 
Deamond,  247 
Deaaablea,  212 
Drake,  274 
GetUffe,  248 
Hannoye,  279 
Herapath  and  Coz,  218 
Hibbard,  807 
Keasley,  291 
Knowlia,  275 
Leprieur,  810 
Noasiter,  248 
Ogereau,  252 
Rotch,  284 
Seguin,  248 
Snyder,  287 
Spilsbury,  272 
Squire,  271 
Tumbull,  298 
Yanquelin,  254 
Warington,  804 
what  skina  are  soitable  for,  146 
vith  extraot  of  oak-bark  or  cate- 
chn,  818 
fürze,  844 
grape-akina,  889 
hemlock,  820 
myrüe,  888 
statice,  840 
TaUowed  skina,  475 
calf-akina,  491 
Tan  yats  and  pita,  204 

Brown'a,  204 
Tar  and  aoot,  preparatíon  of  skina  by, 

842 
Tartar'a  method  of  treating  akins,  440 
Tawing,  409 
Tea-leavea,  tannin  in,  76 
Terra  Japónica,  67 
Texture  and  qu&lity  of  leather,  404 
Tromadorff'a  mode  of  preparing  tannin, 

48 
Tme  morocco,  861 
Tumbuira  tanning  proceas,  298 

U 
Unhairing  by  canstio  soda,  171 
by  steam,  170 
sulphoreta  of  calcium  and  aodium, 

171 
the  cool-aweating  proceas,  176 
Warington's  method,  176 
Ure*s  mode  of  preparing  gallic  add,  59 
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Vacuum,  tanning  in  a,  276 
Varíeties  of  tannin,  49 
Varnished  leather,  458 
Vats  for  tanning,  204 

Brown's,  204 

of  a  raiaing  series,  163 
Vatting,  method  of,  207  ^ 
Vauquelin'8  fleshing  machine,  257 

tanning  process,  254 
Vegetable  fungi,  tannin  in,  70 

saps,  tannin  in,  66 

W 
TVallachia  ieather,  885 
Warington's  procesa  for  estimating  tan- 
ning power,  109 
onhairing,  176 
tanning,  804 
Wash-leather,  488 
Waahing  and  soaking  skins,  154 
Water,  influence  of  on  the  quality  of 
Ieather,  158 
Ieather,  478 
proof-dressings,  607 


Water-proof  dressings,  cheap  procesa, 
611 

Deane's  process,  609 

Jennings's,  612 

Nenory's  process,  608 
Wazed-leather,  484 

caíf-skins,  493 
Weldon*s  mili  for  grinding  bark,  119 

improyed  mili,  121 
Well-water,  160 

Wetheriirs  mode  of    preparing  galiie 
acid,  69 

Whip-cord,  manufacture  of,  646 
White  Ieather,  488 

oak,  101 

porpoise-skins,  162 
Willow,  bark  used  in  tanning,  92 
WUtse's  bark-mill,  131 

rolUng-table,  240 

fulUng-mill,  825 
Working  skins  on  the  beam,  202 
Workshop  for  gut-dressing,  disinfection 
of,  540 
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PÜBUCATIONS 


OT 


HENRT    CAREY    BAIRD, 

8UCCE8SOR  TO  K.  L.  CABST, 

No.  7  HarÍ9  Building^  Sixth  Street^  above  Chestnut^  Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND    PRACTICA!. 


THE  PBACTICAL  MOBEL  CALGTJLATOE, 

For  the  Engineer,  Machinist,  Manufacturer  of  Engine  Work; 

Nayal  Architect,  Miner,  and  Millwríght.  Bj  Oliyxe  Btr5b,  Compiler  and  Editor 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Machines,  Mechanics,  Engine  Work  and  Engineering,  and 
Author  of  Taríous  Mathematical  and  Mechanical  Works.  Olustrated  by  numerous 
Engrayings.  Now  complete.  One  Urge  Volóme,  Octavo,  of  nearly  siz  hondred 
pages $8.50 

It  wlU  oontafn  nioh  «tlealatloiu  as  ar»  met  wlth  and  reqnlred  in  fhe  Hecfaaaioal  Arta,  and  establiüh 
modela  or  standards  to  guide  practical  men.  The  Tabloa  that  are  introdueed,  many  of  which  are  new,  will 
l^reatly  economiie  laboar,  and  render  the  eTeiy-daj  calonlations  of  the  practioal  man  oomprehensWe  and 
easy.  Froin  eveij  eingle  caJcalation  given  in  thia  work  numerouB  other  o&loulations  are  rúidUy  modelled, 
■o  that  each  may  be  oonsidered  the  head  of  a  nnmeroofl  Ikmily  of  practical  resulte. 

The  examples  selected  wül  be  foand  appropriate,  and  in  all  cases  taken  ftom  the  actnal  praetice  of  the 
present  time.  Every  rule  has  been  tested  \>j  the  unerring  results  of  mathematical  researoh,  and  oonflrmed 
D7  experlmunt,  when  suoh  was  neoessary. 

The  Practical  Model  Calculator  will  be  fonnd  to  flll  a  Taoancy  In  the  library  of  the  practical  workingHnan 
long  oonaidered  a  requirement  It  will  be  fonnd  to  exoel  all  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  ttom  the  grent 
•xtent  of  itfl  range,  the  ozemplary  nature  of  its  well-selected  examples,  and  firom  the  easj,  simple,  and  0>»- 
tematio  manner  in  which  the  model  calculations  are  establiahed. 

HOBBIS'S  HAin)-BOOK  POB  LOCOMOTIVE  EITOINEEBS  AND 
HACHINISTS: 

Comprising  the  Calculations  for  Constructing  Locomotives. 

Manner  of  setting  ValTes,  &o.  &o.  Bj  Sbptimüb  Norbis,  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Eng^eer.    In  One  Volnme,  12mo,  irith  illustrations. $1.50 

With  pleMure  do  we  meet  with  snch  a  work  as  Mcpstb.  Norris  and  Baird  havo  giren  ns.—Artisan. 
In  th'w  work,  be  has  givun  what  are  called  the  *'8ecrot«  of  the  businesia,"  in  tbo  rules  to  ounslruct  looomo- 
tlTes,  in  order  that  the  million  should  be  leamed  in  all  things.— iSaen<t/Íc  Amerioan. 

A  TBEATISE  Oír  THE  AMEBICAN  STEAM-EITOINE. 
Ulustrated  by  numerous  Wood  Cuts  and  other  Engravings. 

Bjr  Olivxa  Btkhi.    In  one  Volóme.    (In  press.) 
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PüBUCATIOira  OF  HEHXT  CABST  BAIBO. 


THE  PRACTICAL  COTXOH-SPnOTEB  ABD  MAHTJFACTUEEE;  OB, 
THE  MANAOEE'S  AND  OVEBLOOKEE'S  COMPAHIOH. 

This  work  contaíns  a  Comprehensive  Sjatem  of  Calculatíons 

for  Mili  Qearing  and  Machinery,  from  the  first  moying  power  throogh  the  diflerent 

prooesses  of  Carding,  Drairing,  Slabbing,  Roving,  Spinning,  and  WeaTÍng,  adapted 

io  American  Machinery,  Practico,  and  Usages.    Compendioiu  Tablea  of  Yams  and 

Reeds  are  added.     IHustrated  by  large  Working-Drawings  of  the  most  approred 

American  Gotton  Machinery.    Complete  in  One  Volnme,  octavo $S.M 

Thls  editlon  of  8eott*8  0ottoii-8plno«r,  bj  Outke  Btriti,  is  derigned  ftir  the  Amerieui  Operatíre.  It  wfll 
be  found  Intenaalj  praoUeal,  and  will  be  of  the  gieateet  poeiible  Taiae  to  the  Manafer,  OTezvwr,  aad 
Workman. 


THE  PRACTICAL  KETAL-WOBKEB'S  ASSISTAHT; 
For  Tin-Plate  Workers,  Brasiers,  Coppersmiths,   Zinc-Plate 

Omamenters  and  Workers,  Wire  Workers,  Whitesmiths,  Blacksmiths,  Bell  Hangers, 

Jevellers,  Silyer  and  Gold  Smiths,  Electrotypers,  and  all  other  Workers  in  Alloys 

and  Metala.    By  C hables  Holtzappfil.    Edited,  vith  important  additions,  by 

Olitbb  Btbni.    Complete  in  One  Volume,  octayo $4.00 

It  will  treat  of  Ganting,  Foondlng,  and  Forglsg;  of  Tongu  and  other  Toóla;  Degreea  of  Heat  and  Muiage- 
ment  of  FirpR;  Weldlng;  of  Heading  and  Swage  Toóla;  of  Ponchea  and  AnTÍl»;  of  Hardcning  and  Tem- 
pering;  of  Malleable  Iron  Castinga,  Caae  Haxdening,  Wrongbt  and  Cast  Iron.  The  management  and 
manipulatlon  of  Metals  and  AUoya,  MelÜng  and  llizing.  The  management  of  Fumaeea»  Casting  and 
rouDding  with  Metallie  Mouldis  Joining  and  Working  Sheet  Metal.  Peculiaritiea  of  the  differ«nt  Toóla 
employod.  Proceraen  dependent  on  the  dactility  of  Metala.  Wire  Drawing,  Drawmg  Metal  Tabea,  Sokler- 
Ing.  Tbe  nm  of  the  Blowpipe,  and  erery  other  known  Metal-Workei'B  Tool.  To  the  worka  of  HoitaappM, 
OuTsa  finjfi  baa  added  all  that  la  uaeful  and  peculiar  to  the  American  Metal- Worker. 

THE  ABT8  OP  TAlfHIHO  AHD  CÜEETIHO» 

Theoretically  and  Practically  considered  in  all  their  details. 

Being  a  full  and  comprehenaiye  Treatise  on  the  Manufactnre  of  the  yarioas  kinda 
of  Leather.  ninstrated  by  oyer  two  hondred  Engrayings.  Edited  from  the  French 
of  De  Fontenelle  and  Malapeyere.  With  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions,  by 
Campbill  Mobvit,  Practica!  and  Analytioal  Chemist  Complete  in  one  Volnme, 
octavo $5.00 

Thia  important  Treatise  will  be  fbund  to  ooTer  the  whole  fleld  in  the  moet  maaterly  manner,  and  it  ia 
believcd  that  in  no  other  branch  of  applled  adence  ooold  more  dgnal  aerrioe  be  rendered  to  A  morirán 
ManofiíeturerB. 

The  publUher  ia  not  aware  that  in  any  other  work  heretofore  lamed  la  thfa  eonntrj,  more  ipaee  haa  been 
deTotod  to  thia  eul^eet  than  a  single  chapter;  and  In  offeiing  this  Tolome  to  ao  large  and  intelligent  a  clara 
as  American  Tannora  and  Leather  Dreaaera,  he  feela  oonfldent  of  their  aubatantial  aupport  and  enoourage* 
ment 


THE  MAÜTÜTACTÜBE  OF  lEOH  TE  ALL  FES  VASIOÜS  BBAHCHES: 
To  which  Í8  added  an  Essay  on  the  Manufacture  of  Steel,  by 

Feedskick  Oyekhan,  Mining  Engineer,  with  one  hondred  and  fifty  Wood  Engra- 
yings.   A  nev  edition.    In  One  Volnme,  octayo,  fiye  hundred  pages ^.00 

We  haré  now  to  announce  the  appearance  of  another  ralnable  work  on  the  snl^ect  which,  in  onr  hnmUe 
opinión,  supplies  anj  deflciency  which  late  improyementa  and  diaoororiea  may  haré  cauaed,  from  tbe  lapsa 
en  time  ainoe  the  date  of  *'  Moahet"  and  "  Schrirenor."  It  is  the  produoüon  of  one  of  our  transatlantie 
brethren,  Mr.  Frederick  Orerman,  Mining  Engineer:  and  we  do  not  hositate  to  set  it  down  a«  a  work  of 
great  Importanoe  to  all  oonnected  with  the  iron  intereat;  one  which,  while  it  ia  auffidently  tecfancdogieal 
Ailly  to  explain  chemical  analyais,  and  the  variou»  phenomena  of  iron  under  diflerent  cireumatanoea,  to  the 
aatisfaction  of  the  most  futidious,  ík  written  in  that  el«>ar  and  oomprehenaire  atyle  aa  to  be  aTailable  to  th« 
oapacity  of  the  hamMpRt  mind,  and  oonsequeotly  will  be  of  much  adTantagp  to  thoee  works  wh«re  the  pro- 
prietors  maj  aep  the  deairability  of  placing  it  in  the  banda  of  their  operatirea.— Zioncton  üumiñg  Joamol 
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PRACTICAL  SERIES. 


THE  AMERICAN  MILLER  AND  MILLWRIQHrS  ASSISTANT.    $1. 

THE  TüRNER'S  COMPANION.    75ct8. 

THE  PAINTER,   GILDER,   AND  VARNISHER*S  COMPANION.     76ct8. 

THE  DYER  AND  COLOUR-MAKER'S  COMPANION.    76ct8. 

THE  BÜILDER»S  COMPANION.    $1. 

THE  CABINET-MAKER'S  COMPANION.    75ct8. 

A  TREATISE  ON  A  BOX  OP  INSTRUMENTS.    By  Thomas  KaimaH.     f  1. 

THE  PAPER-HANGER'S  COMPANION.  By  J.  Amovsmith.    76  ot8. 

THE  ASSAYER*S  GUIDE.    By  Obgak  M.  Liibkb.     75  oU. 

THE  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  BREWER.    By  M.  L,  Btbn.    |1. 

THE  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  DISTILLER.    By  M.  L.  Btbit.     $1. 

THE  BOOKBINDER'S  MANUAL. 

THE  PYROTECHNIST'S  COMPANION.    By  G.  W.  Moetimiiu    75  ota. 

WALKER'S  ELECTROTYPB  MANIPULATION.     75  cts. 


THE  AMEEICAN  MILLEB  ASB  MILLWEIGHT'S  ASSISTANT: 
By  WiLLiAM  Cárter  Hughes,   Editor  of  "  The  American 

Miller,"  (newspaper),  Bnffiüo,  N.  7.    IHustrated  by  DrawÍBgs  of  the  most  approTed 
Machinery.    In  One  Volume,  12mo $1 

The  author  offen  it  u  a  sabutantiid  refereooe,  instead  of  speenlatfTe  theorlen,  wUch  belong  oiily  to  ihon 
Bot  Immediately  attached  to  the  boslneu.  Speeial  notioe  id  alm  giren  of  rnout  of  the  eieential  improrementi 
which  haré  of  late  been  introduced  for  the  beneflt  of  the  Miller.— ¿brannoA  Repuldioan, 

The  whole  baslneas  of  maUne  flour  is  moet  thorooghly  treated  by  h\m,—BuUetín. 

A  Tery  oompiehenflire  Tiew  of  the  Millwright*8  hxuineaB.SouÜum  Lüaury  Meaumgtr, 


THE  TÜSHES'S  COKFAIUOlf : 

Containing  Instructions  in  Concentric,  Elliptic,  and  Eccentric 

Tnming.  Also,  Tarions  Platea  of  Chncka,  Toóla,  and  Inatrumenta,  and  Directions 
for  naing  the  Eccentric  Cntter,  Drill»  Vertioal  Cutter,  and  Circular  Reat ;  with 
Pattema  and  Inatnictiona  for  working  them.  Dlustrated  by  nnmerona  EngraT- 
inga.    In  One  Volóme,  12mo 75  ota. 

The  otjeet  of  the  Tnrner's  Oompanion  la  to  explaln  In  a  dear,  oondee,  and  intelUglU«  manner,  tba  mdl- 
ineots  of  this  beautiful  vci^—Savannah  BepubUcan, 

There  la  no  deterlption  of  torning  or  latha-work  tbaft  thlf  degant  Uttio  twttoe  doM  not  deaoriba  tatf 
niiutrata.^  Watem  LiL  Mutengtr. 


THE  PAPEBrHAirOE&*8  COMPABIOH : 
In  which  the  Practical  Operatíons  of  the  Trade  are  system- 

atically  laid  doirn ;  with  copiona  Directiona  Preparatory  to  Papering ;  Preyentioni 
againat  the  effect  of  Damp  in  Walls ;  the  Tarious  Cementa  and  Paatea  adapted  to 
the  seTcral  pnrpoaea  of  the  Trade ;  Obaerrationa  and  Directiona  for  the  Panelliug 
and  Omamenting  of  Rooma,  &c.,  &o.  By  jAMsa  AsKovaHira.  In  One  Volum^ 
12mo 75cta. 
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PUBUCATIOXB  07  HBVET  GABET  BAIU. 


THE  PAOrrEB,  OUDES,  Ain)  YABNISHEE'S  COXFAinOir: 

Containing  Rules  and  Regulations  for  every  thing  relating  to 

the  arta  of  Painting,  GUding,  Vamishing,  and  Glass  Staining ;  niuneroiu  aaefal 
and  Talnable  Reoeipto ;  Testo  for  ihe  detection  of  adulterations  in  Oils,  Colonrs, 
&c.,  and  a  Statement  of  the  Dieeases  and  Accidento  to  which  Painten,  Gilders, 
and  Varnishers  are  particolarly  Uable ;  with  the  simplest  methods  of  Preyentioa 
andRemedj.     Third  Edition.     In  One  Volóme,  12mo,  doth 75ot8. 

RcJeoUnff  all  that  appaared  fbreign  to  th«  sa1^)M^  th»  oompiter  has  omitted  notbing  oT  real  praetiod 
wortlu — HuHt*i  Merchante  Magantu. 

Án  exoellent  practiocd  loork.  and  one  whldi  tlie  praetleal  man  eannot  affotd  to  be  irttl>o«td— Jhi  wttr  amd 
Mechante. 

It  oontalu  erery  thlog  that  is  of  loterMt  to  penóos  engaged  in^his  trade^— AiOetM. 

This  book  will  prove  Taluable  to  aU  whoM  boatiiMt  is  in  any  waj  oooneoted  wiCh  paintingi^ — Soaltt 
Wtekly. 

Oannet  Ikil  to  be  oseAil/— iV.  T.  OmmtrckiL 


THE  DTEB  ASD  COLOUA-MAKER*S  COMPAHIOH: 

Containing  upwards  of  two  hundred   Keceipts  for  making 

Colotura,  on  the  most  approTed  principies,  for  all  the  Tarioiu  styles  and  fabrica  now 
in  existence ;  vith  the  Soonring  Procesa,,  and  plain  Directions  for  Preparing, 
Washing-off,  and  Finiahing  the  Geoda.  Second  Edition.  In  One  Volóme,  12mo, 
oloth 75cta. 

Tliis  is  another  of  that  most  exoellent  elaas  of  practieal  books,  whiéh  the  publlsher  is  gfrlnf  to  the 
nubUc.  Indeed,  tre  beliere  there  Is  not,  for  manufMctureiti,  a  more  Taluable  work,  haTlag  teen  propared 
Wj  and  expn^Mly  adapted  to  thelr  businessw— Jbrmcr  and  Mtchanic, 

It  is  a  Taloable  book.— CWwyo  Rtpubliean. 

We  have  shown  it  to  some  practieal  men,  who  all  prononnoed  it  the  eompletest  thing  of  tbs  kind  tb«7 
had  seen.— iV.  T.  NatUm, 


THE  BXJILDEB'S  POCKET  COKFASIOH: 

Containing  the  Elements  of  Building,  Surveying,  and  Archi- 

tectore ;  with  Practieal  Roles  and  Inatnictions  oonnected  irith  the  aol^eet.    Bj 

A.  C.  Skiatoh,  Civil  Engineer,  &o.  Second  Edition.    In  One  Volóme,  12mo $1 

C0HTKNT8. — The  Boilder,  Carpenter,  Joiner,  Masón,  Plaaterer,  Plomber,  Painter, 
Smith,  Practieal  Qeometry,  Sorrejror,  GohesÍTe  Strength  of  Bodies,  Architect 

THE  ASSATER*S  QJJWE; 
Or,  Practieal  Directions  to  Assayers,  Miners,  and  Smelters,  for 

the  Testo  and  Assays,  by  Heat  and  by  Wet  Proceaaes,  of  the  Ores  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal Metala,  and  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  and  AUoys.  By  Osoab  M.  Libbbb,  late 
Geologiat  to  the  State  of  Miaaiaaippi.    12mo.    Wlth  Illoatrations. 76  cts. 

A  TBEATISE  OS  A  BOX  OF  mSTRÜMENTS, 
And  the  Sude  Rule,  with  the  Theory  of  Trigonometry  and 

Logarithma,  incloding  Practieal  Geometry,  Sorreying,  Meaaoríng  of  Timber,  Ca^k 
and  Malt  Gaoging,  Heighto  and  Pistancea.  By  Thomab  Eshti8h.  In  Oue 
Volóme,  12mo 51 
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FUBIICATIOHS  OF  IDSFRY  CABE7  BAIBD. 


THE  CABINET-MAKEE  ASD  TTPHOLSTEBER'S  COMPASIÓN: 

Comprising  the  Rudiments  and  Principies  of  Cabinet-making 

ftnd  üpholstery,  with  familiar  Instructions,  illustrated  by  Examples,  for  attaining 

a  profioiency  in  the  Art  of  Drawing,  as  applioable  to  Cabinei-Work ;  the  processes 

of  Yeneeríng,  Inlaying,  and  Buhl  Work ;  the  art  of  Dyeing  and  Staining  Wood, 

Bone,  Tortoise-fihell,  &o.     Directions  for  Laokering,  Japanning,  and  Vamishing ; 

to  make  Frenoh  Polish ;  to  prepare  the  best  Glues,  Cementa,  and  Compositions, 

and  a  number  of  Receipts  particiilarly  oseñil  for  Workmen  generally,  with  £x- 

planatory  and  niustratiye  Engravings.     By  J.  Stokbb.    In  One  Volóme,  12mo, 

"with  niustrations 75  cta. 

A  large  amoiint  of  practical  IníbnnatioB,  of  great  Mrrioe  to  all  eonoenied  in  thoM  brtnohM  of  I 
— Oftto  SUtíe  JowmáL 


HISTOET  Or  PEOPELLEES  AlH)  STEAH  VAVIOATIOIT: 
With  Biographical  Sketches  of  Early  Inventora.     By  Robert 

MAcrABLANB,  C.  E.,  Editor  of  the  «  Scientific  American."    In  One  Volnme,  12mc. 

ninstrated  by  orer  Eighty  Wood  Engrayings 75ct8. 

The  ottject  of  thla  **  Hlstory  of  Propellert  and  Steam  NaTlgatlon**  te  twolbld.  On«  te  the  unngement 
and  descrlption  of  manv  deyloefl  whioh  haré  been  inrented  to  propel  Tóesete,  in  order  to  prevent  many  in- 
geniooB  men  from  wasting  their  time,  tálente,  and  money  on  snch  prt^eets.  The  immense  amoant  of  time, 
etndy,  and  money  thrown  away  on  ench  oontrlTancee  te  beyond  oalcolation.  In  tfate  reepect,  it  te  lioped 
that  it  will  be  the  meane  of  dotng  iome  good.— i^^oce. 


A  TBEATI8E  ON  SCBEW-PBOPELLEBS  ASD  IHEIB  STEAM- 

EH0IHE8, 

With  Practical  Rules  and  Examples  by  which  to  Calcúlate 

and  Construct  the  same  for  any  desoription  of  Vessels.  By  J.  W.  Ntstbok.  nius- 
trated  by  over  thirty  large  working  Drawings.    In  one  Volume,  octavo $3.50 

THE  AVALYTICAL  CHEHISrS  ASSISTANT: 
A  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  both  Qualitative  and  Quan- 

titatiye,  of  Natural  and  Artificial  Inorganio  Compounds ;  to  which  are  appended 
the  Rules  for  Detecting  Arsenic  in  a  Case  of  Poisoning.  By  Fredihik  W(ehle&, 
Profeesor  of  Chemistry  in  the  üniversity  of  Qottingen.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
mán, with  an  Introduction,  Ülastrations,  and  copious  Additions,  by  Osoar  M. 
LiBBBR,  Author  of  **  The  Assayer's  Guide."    In  one  Volnme,  12mo $1.25 


THE  PBXTIT,  PLOWEE,  ASD  KITCHEH  OABDEH. 
By  Patrigk  Neill,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,   Secretary  to  the 

Boyal  Galedonian  Horticultnral  Sooiety.    Adapted  to  the  United  States,  firom  the 

Fonrth  Edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the  Author.    Dlustrated  by  fifty  Wood 

EngraTings  of  Hothoases,  &c.  &o.    In  One  Volume,  12mo $1.25 

Thit  Toinme  rappllee  a  desiderátum  mnch  frlt,  and  gives  within  a  modérate  oompan  all  the  hortienltoial 
information  neoeesary  Ibr  practical  VM^—Newark  Mercwry. 
A  Talnabte  addltion  to  the  hortionltnrtet'ii  libraiy.— Bottimore  Patrioí. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


VUSUCAJlOn  OF  HSNBT  CABXT  BAIRD. 


THE  EHCTCLOFEDIA  OF  CBEHISTRT,  PBACTICAL  AIS 
THEOBEnC  AL : 

Embracing  its  Application  to  the  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Mmeralogy, 

Geology,  Medicine,  and  Pharmaey.  By  Jambs  C.  Booth,  Melter  and  Befiner  in 
the  United  Statea  Mint»  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistryin  the  Franklin  Institate, 
&e. ;  asaiated  by  Campbkll  Mo&iit,  Author  of  **  Chemical  Manipnl&tioiía/'  &c. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  royal  octaTO,  978  pages,  with  numeroiia  Woodcnta  and 
other  niostrations.    Second  Edition.    Fuü  bound $5 

It  oorett  the  vhol«  fleld  of  Chamistiy  aa  applM  to  Arta  uid  Setoncei.  •  •  •  A«  no  librMy  la  enapkte 
withoot  a  oommon  dietiOQaiy,  It  ia  alao  cor  opinión  that  nono  can  \m  witbont  ttiia  Emejelopedin  of  GlMBia' 
tff, —Scientiüc  AwuríetM, 

A  work  of  time  and  labonr,  and  a  tiaasory  of  ehcmieal  inlbrinatlion.<.-AMA  ^«lo^oan. 

Bt  í^  the  beat  manual  of  the  ktnd  whiofa  haa  been  preaented  to  the  American  pahUoi— BmIo»  Otrio'. 

An  invaluable  work  Jbr  the  dlasemination  of  sound  praetlcal  knovledge.— ¿e^^er. 

A  treasury  of  cfaemioal  Infbrmatkm,  induding  all  the  lateat  and  moet  important  dlaeovwiei^- JaWfaiarr 


ELEHEHTABT  PBIVCIPLES  OF  CASPESTRT. 
By  Thomas  Tredgold.    In  One  Volume,  quarto,  with  nume- 

rous  niustratíons $2.50 

BVEAI  CHEMISTBT: 
An  Elementary  Introductíon  to  the  Study  of  the  Science,  in 

its  relation  to  Agriciüture  and  the  Arte  of  Idfe.  By  Edwa&d  Sollbt,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Horticultura!  Society  of  London.  From  the  Third  ImproTed 
London  Edition,  12mo $1.25 

STLLABÜS  OF  A  COKFLETE  COITBSE  OF  LECTÜBES  OH 
CHEMISTBT: 

Including  its  Application  to  the  Arts,  Agriculture,  and  Mining, 

prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Gentlemen  Cadets  at  the  Hon.  E.  L  Co.'8  Militarj- 
Seminary,  Addiscombe.  By  Professor  E.  Sollt,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Co.'s  Military  Seminary.  Keyised  by  the  Author  of  "  Chemical  Manipu- 
lations."    InOne  Volume,  octavo,  cloth. $1.25 

'^       THE  BOOHBIHDEB^S  MABTJAL. 
Complete  in  one  volume,  12mo. 

Air  ELEMEHTABT  COÜBSE  OF  DTSTBÜCTIOir  OH  OBDHAHCE  AHS 
OTJNNEBT,  AHD  STEAM. 

Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Midshipmen  at  the  Naval  School. 

By  Jaxss  H.  Wabd,  U.  S.  N.    In  one  Volume,  octavo $2.50 

STEAM  FOB  THE  MHUOH. 

An  Elementary  Outline  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Manage- 
ment of  Steam,  and  the  Principies  and  Arrangement  of  the  Engine^  Adapted  for 
Popular  Instruction,  for  Apprenticea,  and  for  the  use  of  the  Navigator.  With  an 
Appendiz  containing  Notes  on  Expansive  Steam.  &c.    In  One  Volume,  8vo...37}  cta 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


PüBLICAHOn  OF  HEMBT  CABET  BAIBB. 


HOTTSEHOU)  ST7B0EBT ;  OR,  HOTTS  Olí  EMEROENCIES. 

By  J.  F.  South,  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospi- 
tal.    Ib  One  Volóme,  12mo.    lUustrated  by  nearly  fifty  Engravings $1.2^» 

XHS  COMPLETE  FBAOTICAL  BBEWEB; 

Or,  Plain,  Concise,  and  Accurate  Instructíons  in  the  Art  of 

Brewing  Beer,  Ale,  Porter,  &c.  &o.,  and  the  Prooees  of  Making  all  the  Small  Beers. 
By  M.  Lafaybttb  By&n,  M.  D.    With  IllastrationB.    12mo $1.00 

THE  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  DI8TILLEB; 
By  M.  Lafayette  Byrn,  M.  D.     With  Blustrations. 

12mo $1.00 

THE  PTBOTECHHIST'S  COMPAHIOIT; 

Or,  A  Familiar  System  of  Eecreative  Fire- Works.    By  G.  W. 

MoRTiMER.    niuBtrated  by  nnmeroiu  Engrarágs.    12mo 76  cts. 

ELECTBOTTPE  MAHIPVLATIOlf : 
Being  the  Theory  and  Plain  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Work- 

ing  in  Metals,  by  Preoipitating  them  from  their  Solntions,  through  the  agency  of 
GalYanic  or  Voltaic  Electricity.  By  Chableb  Y.  Walkbb,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
London  Electrical  Society,  &o.  lUustrated  by  Woodcuts.  A  new  Edition,  from 
the  Twenty-fifth  London  Edition.     12mo 76  ote. 

HOUSEHOLD  MEDICINE. 
By  D.  Frangís  Condie,  M.  D.    In  One  Volume,  12mo.    üni- 

form  irith,  and  a  companion  to,  the  aboye.     (In  Immediate  preparation.)  ' 

ELWOOD'S  OEAIN  TABLES: 

Showing  the  valué  of  Bushels  and  Pounds  of  different  kinds 

of  Grain,  caloulated  in  Federal  Money,  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  npon  a  single 
page  the  yalue  at  a  given  prioe  from  ten  cmU  to  tico  doUart  per  boshel,  of  any 
quantity  from  one  pound  to  ten  thousand  btuheü.  By  J.  L.  Elwood.  A  new  Edition. 
In  One  Volume,  12mo $1 

To  Millers  and  Produce  Dealen  this  work  is  prononnced  bj  áll  who  h«Te  It  In  um,  to  be  Buperior  in  ar> 
nmgement  to  %nj  work  of  the  kind  publifhed— and  vnerring  aeeitraey  in  every  codcuiíatían  noy  ht  rdied 
vpon  in  evary  instanee. 

07*  A  reward  of  Twentj-flT«  DoUan  ii  ofltared  fot  an  error  of  one  cent  flnind  in  the  work. 

PEEFÜMEET;  ITS  MAITÜPACTÜBE  AHD  USE: 
With  Instructions  in  every  branch  of  the  Art,  and  Receipts 

for  all  the  Fashionable  Preparations ;  the  irhole  forming  a  yalnable  aid  to  the 
Perfdmer,  Druggist,  and  Soap  Manufactnrer.  niustrated  by  nnmerons  Woodcnts. 
From  the  French  of  Celnart,  and  other  late  authorities.  With  Additions  and  Im- 
proTements,  by  Campbell  Morfit,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  **  Encyclopedia  of 
Chemistry."    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth.  A  new  Edition  (in  presa.) 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


FÜBUCATIOHB  OF  EERBT  CABE7  BAIBO. 


PHOTOOEBIC  XAHIFULATIOV: 
Containing  the  Theory  and  Plain  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 

Photographj,  or  the  Prodaotion  of  Pictores  Üiroagh  the  Agen^y  of  Light;  in- 
oluding  Cftlotjpe,  ChryBotype,  Gjanotype,  Ohromatype,  Ener^fttype,  Anthotfpe, 
Amphitype,  Bagnerreotjpe,  Thermogrftphj,  Electrical  and  GalTanio  Impreedons. 
By  Giosai  Tbomab  Fibhib,  Jr.,  Ásaistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  London  In- 
Btitation.    Dlofltrated  hj  Wood-oats.    In  One  Volnme,  24mo,  doth 62  ete. 


HATHEXATICS  FOB  PRACTICAL  MEH: 
Being  a  Common-Place  Book  of  Principies,  Theorems,  Rules, 

and  Tablea,  in  rariona  Departments  of  Pnre  and  Ifized  Mathematics,  with  their 

Applications,  eepeciaUy  to  the  porsuits  of  Snrrejon,  Arohitecte,  Mechanice,  and 

CítíI  Engineers.    With  numeróos  Engrarings.    By  Olihthüs  Guooet,  L.  L.  D., 

P.E.A.S $1.50 

Onlykt  mm  %ink»,  and  flz  thalr  ej«,  onewhQe  on  the  natonof  thiBg%  taotlMrirliil*  <m  th»  sppllnirtmt 
of  tbMn  to  ÜM  VM  uid  MrTlM  of  auDkindw— Xorti  Bacon, 


8HEEP  HV8BASDBT  DT  THE  SOÜTE: 
Gomprising  a  Treatise  on  the  Acclimation  of  Sheep  in  the 

Southern  States,  and  an  Acooont  of  the  different  Breeds.  Also,  a  Complete  Bfa- 
nnal  of  Breeding,  Snmmer  and  THnter  Management,  and  of  the  Treatment  of 
Biseases.  With  Portraits  and  other  DlnstratioDS.  By  Hiitkt  S.  Rakdall.  In 
One  Volnme,  octaro ^ $1.25 


HSS  UBSUE'S  COMPLETE  COOKEET. 
Directions  for  Cookery,  in  its  Various  Branches.    By  Miss 

Lkblis.     Forty-fifth  Edition.     Thoronghly  Reyised,  with  the  Addition  of  Nev 

Reoeipts.    In  One  Volnme,  12mo,  half  bonnd,  or  in  sheep ..$1 

In  preparing  a  new  and  eareíülly  rvrlsed  editioQ  of  this  my  flnt  work  oa  eooksiy,  I  have  Introdnoad 
improTements,  eorrectad  erron,  and  added  new  reeetpta,  tli»t  I  trast  wUl  on  trial  be  found  latbfactocy.  Iba 
nueopss  of  the  book  (proTed  by  its  immense  and  increasing  drcoIatioD)  afforda  oonelnrira  «Tidenea  that  tt 
hae  obtained  tbe  approbatkm  of  a  large  nnmber  of  my  eoantrywomen ;  many  of  whom  haré  infimned  ma 
that  it  hae  made  practioal  hooiawiTea  of  yonng  ladiea  who  bare  entered  hito  manied  Ufe  with  no  othar  ao> 
qiiirements  tban  a  few  sboiry  aooompUabmenta.  GenÜemen,  alao,  have  told  me  of  gnat  impromnenta  In 
toe  fkmily  table,  after  preaenting  their  nivea  with  thla  manual  of  domeetic  cookery,  and  that,  aíter  a  mocn* 
ing  deToted  to  the  fatíguea  of  boaLneaa,  they  no  longer  flnd  thamaalTea  sul^Jeoted  to  the  aunoyanoa  of  aa 
ill-dresaed  dinnerw— iV^/bee. 


mSS  LE8LIE*S  TWO  itUAiiBED  BECEZFTS  DT  PBEirCH  COOEZRT. 

A  new  Edition,  in  doth 25et8. 

TWO  HüHDBED  DESIOVS  POB  COTTAOES  ASD  VILLAS,  fto.  fto^ 
Original  and  Selected.     By  Thomas  ü.  Walter,  Architect  of 

Girard  College,  and  John  Jat  Skith,  Librarían  of  the  Philadelphia  library.    In 
Four  Parts,  quarto $10 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


PVBUCATIOHS  OF  HBNET  CASET  BAntB. 


STANDARD  ILLUSTRATED  POETRY. 


THE  TALES  AVD  P0EM8  OF  LORD  BTBOIT: 
niustrated  by  Henry  Warren.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8vo, 

with  10  Platea,  scarlet  oloth,  gilt  edges $6 

Morocco  extra $7 

It  to  lUtutnted  hj  wreral  degant  «ngr^Tings,  frtnn  original  dfltlgns  bj  Waxsih,  and  la  a  most  ^lendU 
woA  Ibr  the  parlonr  or  BtvuSj^—Botton  JBommg  QauUe, 


CHILDE  EABOLD;  A  BOMAUHT  BT  LORD  BTBOIT: 

niustrated  by  12  Splendid  Plates,  by  Warren  and  others.    In 

One  Volume,  rojal  8to,  oloth  extra,  gilt  edges $6 

Moroooo  extra $7 

Prlnted  in  elegant  ttyle,  with  ^lendid  piotnrea,  ftr  anperior  to  any  thing  of  tha  sort  naoally  íbnnd  in 
iMWka  of  this  kiniL-jr.  r.  CbMrier. 


SPECIMEV8  or  THE  BBITISH  FOETS. 
From  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 

tory.    Bj  Thohas  Gampbill.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to.    (In  presa.) 


THE  FEVALE  P0ET8  OP  AHEBICA. 
By  RuFUS  W.  Griswold.    A  new  Edition.    In  One  Volume, 

royal  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt. $2.60 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $8 

Morocoosuper  extra $4.50 

Tha  betit  prodnetion  which  haa  yet  eome  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Gbiswold,  and  the  moet  rilnahle  oontriho* 
tlon  whieh  be  haa  erar  made  to  tne  Uterary  oelebrity  of  the  oonntryw— i^.  T.  ShUmne, 


THE  LADT  OF  THE  LAKE : 
By  Sm  Walter  Scott.    lUustrated  with  10  Plates,  by  Cor- 

BOULD  and  Mbadows.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to.    Bonnd  in  oloth  extra,  gilt 

edges $5 

Tnrkey  morocco  snper  extra $7 

Tliifl  ifl  ona  <tf  tha  moat  trnly  beantiftd  booka  whioh  has  erer  laaoad  from  the  American  presa. 

LALLA  BOOKH;  A  BOHAVCE  BT  THOMAS  HOOBE: 

niustrated  by  13  Plates,  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows, 

and  STBPHAirorr.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to.    Bound  in  oloth  extra,  gilt  edges... $5 

Turkey  morocco  snper  extra $7 

Thls  is  pnblished  in  a  ttyle  unUbrm  with  the  **  Lady  of  the  Lake.** 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


10  prauoAnoHs  o;  hsibt  gabst  baibd. 

THE  POEnCAL  W0BX8  OE  THOMAS  ORAT: 
With  Ulustrations  by  C.  W.  Radcliffe.     Edited  with  a  Me- 

moir,  by  Hknkt  Rbid,  ProÍMSor  of  English  Literatare  in  the  UniTenily  of  Penn- 

BjlTania.    In  One  Volnme,  8yo.    Boond  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $8.50 

Turkey  moroooo  super  extra. $5.60 

It  is  many  a  áaj  sinoe  w«  bar»  seen  Ivnied  from  the  pnm  út  oor  eonntryaTolanM  lO  ettmpleto  aad  inlj 
•legADt  in  ervy  respvcC  The  tjpogrmphy  ii  fkvltteas,  tbe  UlnctimÜaiu  rapeiior,  aod  the  hJniíHng  snperb.^ — 
Tnp  Wiiig, 

We  haré  not  seen  a  opAdnien  of  ^reograpUoal  Inziuy  fttm  tlM  Ameriotn  preai  whkh  can  rat|iaai  thb 
folume  In  cholee  eleganoew — Boüan  (kmrier. 

It  is  eminentlr  calculated  to  oonaeorate  among  Ameiicaa  readen  (if  thcy  bar»  not  \mea  conoecimtad 
•Iftady  in  ih«ir  bearta)  tbe  puro,  tbe  el^gaati  tbe  reflaad,  aad,  bi  many  n^ieotí,  tbe  rabUma  imagintogí 
of  Thomas  QiLkr,^Jiiekmimd  Whifi. 


THE  POEnCAL  WOBES  OF  HEVKT  WADSWOBTH  LOVOFELLOW: 

Ulustrated  by  10  Platea,  after  Designs  by  D.  Hüntingdox, 

with  a  Portrait    Ninth  Edition.    In  One  Volóme,  ro^al  8to.    Bonnd  in  oloth  extra, 

gilt  edges $5 

Morocco  Buper  extra $7 

Tblí  ie  tbe  Teiy  luznry  of  literatare— LomriLLOw*!  cbanning  poema  nieeented  fn  a  tatm.  ot 
beantj.— iV(gar«  OatetU, 


POETS  Ain)  POETBT  OF  EHGLAHD  IS  THE  HIHETEEFEH 

CEHTUET: 

By  EuPüS  W.  Griswold.    ülustrated.    In  One  Volume,  royal 

8yo.    Bonnd  in  oloth $3 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $3.50 

Morocco  super  extra. $5 

8ueb  la  the  eritlcal  acamen  dfaooTered  In  tbeae  eeleotiona,  that  seanely  a  page  ii  to  be  foand  bat  b  né> 
lent  witb  beaatiea,  and  tbe  Tolume  iteelf  maj  be  ngaided  ae  a  gabíxy  of  literary  pearlai—Aemoerotíe 


THE  POETS  ASD  POETBT  OF  THE  AlTCIEnTS ; 
By  WiLLiAM  Peter,  a.  M.    Comprising  Translatíons  and  Spe- 

cimenfl  of  the  Poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  irith  an  elegant  engraved  Tiew  of  the 

Coliseum  at  Rome.    Round  in  cloth $8 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $8.50 

Turhey  morocco  super  extra $5 


THE  FEUALE  POETS  OF  GBEAT  BBITAnr. 

Witb  Copious  Selections  and  Critical  Remarks.     By  Frederic 

RowTON.    With  Additions  by  an  American  Editor,  and  finely  engraved  niustra- 
tions  by  celebrated  Artists.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to.    Round  in  cloth  extra, 

gilt  edges $5 

Turkey  morocco $7 

Mr.  RowTOX  has  pree^ntfd  qk  with  admirably  seleotod  BpMmens  of  nearly  one  bnndred  of  tbe  moet 
«elehrated  fcmale  pcwta  of  Qreat  Britniíi,  from  the  time  of  Ladj  Juliana  Bernee,  tbe  firat  of  wbom  tbero  ia 
anjr  irrord.  fo  tbe  MitíbrdB,  tbe  llewittii.  the  Cooka,  the  Barrvtts,  and  othen  of  tbe  pre«ent  átj.—üuntt 
Merdianl^  Magaxúu. 
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FÜBUCATIOHS  OF  HZNBT  CABE7  BAIBD.  1 1 

THE  TASK,  AHS  OTH££  POBMS. 

By  WiLLiAM  CowPER.    lUustrated  by  10  Steel  Engravings.    In 

One  Volnme,  12mo.    Cloth  extra,  gilt  edgea $2 

Morocco  extra $8 

THE  FOEnCAL  WOBES  OE  HATHAHIEL  P.  WILUS. 
Illustrated  by  16  Plates,  after  Designa  by  E.  Letttze.     In  One 

Volóme,  royal  8to.    A  new  Edition.    Boond  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges ; $6 

Torkey  morocoo  super  extra $7 

Thli  U  «me  of  tlM  mopt  beaatiftil  worki  erer  pabliahed  in  tbis  üounttj^—Qmrier  and  Jnquinr, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ASYEHTUSES  OF  CAFTAIir  SIKOír  SVOOS; 
And  other  Sketches.    By  Johnson  J.  Hooper.    With  Illus- 

trations.     12mo,  paper 60ct8. 

Cloth 76  ote. 

AXJHT  PATTTS  SCBAF-BAO. 

By  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  Author  of  "  Linda "    12mo. 

Paper  coyers 60  ^ts. 

Cloth 76ct8. 

BIO  BEAB  OF  ABXANSAS; 
And  other  Western  Sketches.    Edited  by  W.  T.  Portee,     lu 

One  Volnme,  12mo,  paper 60  cts. 

Cloth 76cta 

COMIC  BLACKSTONE. 

By  GiLBERT  Abbot  a'  Becket.    Illustrated.    Complete  ín  Ono 

Volnme.    Cloth 76  cts 

GHOST  STORIES. 

Illustrated  by  Designs  by  Darley.     In  One  Volume,  12ino, 

paper  coTers 60cta. 

HODEBH  CHIVALET;  OR,  THE  ADVEFrUBES  OF  CAPTAIN 
FABAAGO  ASD  TEAOTJE  O'REGAV. 

By  H.  H.  Brackenridge.     Second  Edition  since  the  Author's 

death.    With  a  Biographioal  Notioe,  a  Critlcal  Dlequieition  on  the  Work,  and  Ex- 
planatory  Notes.    Witíi  ülnstrations,  from  Original  Designs,  by  Darlet.     Twc 

Volumes,  paper  ooTers 76  cts. 

Clothorsheep $1.00 
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THE  COKFLETE  WOBES  OF  LOBB  BOLIVOBEOKE : 

With  a  Life,  prepared  expressly  for  this  Edition,  containing 

Additional  Information  relaÜTe  to  his  Personal  and  Public  Character,  Mleeted 

from  the  best  anthoríties.     In  Four  Yolomes,  8to.    Boond  in  dotfa $7.00 

In  sheep - $aOO 


FAXILT  EFCTCLOPEDIA 

Of  üseful  Knowledge  and   General  Literature;  containing 

abont  Fonr  Thoosand  Articles  apon  Scientifio  and  Popular  Snbjeeto.  With  Platos. 
By  John  L.  Blau,  D.  D.    In  One  Volóme,  8yo,  cloth  extra $8.60 

CHEOHICLES  OF  FIHEVILLK 

By  the  Author  of  "  Major  Jones's  Courtship.**    ülustrated  by 

Dablit.     12mo,  paper 50  ota. 

Cloth 75CIS. 

OILBERT  01TBHET. 
By  Theodobe  Hook.     With  Ulustrations.    In  One  Volume, 

8to,  paper ^ 50cts. 

XEH0IB8  OF  THE  OEHEEALS,  COKICODOBES,  AHD  OTHER 
COIOCAHSEBS, 

Who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  American  Army  and 

NaTj,  during  the  War  of  the  ReTolution,  the  War  with  Franoe,  that  with  Tripoli, 
and  the  War  of  1812,  and  who  were  presented  with  Medals,  by  Congress,  for  ¿eir 
gallant  serrices.  By  Thomas  Wtatt,  A.  M.,  Anthor  of  "  History  of  the  Kings  of 
France."    ninstrated  with  £ighty-two  EngraTÍngs  from  the  Medals.    8to,  cloth 

ffilt  |2.00 

Half  moroooo $2.50 

VISITS  TO  BEHABXABUB  PLACES: 

Oíd  Halls,  Battle  Fields,  and  Scenes  Illustrative  of  striking 

passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By  Williajc  Howitt.  In  Two  Yolomes, 
8to,  cloth $4.00 

THE  HSCELLAHEOÜS  WOBXS  OF  WILLIAM  HAZIITT; 

Including  Table-talk ;  Opinions  of  Books,  Men  and  Things ; 

Lectnres  on  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Eliiabeth ;  Lectnres  on  the  Eng- 
lish .  Comió  Writers ;   The  Bpirit  of  the  Age,  or  Contemporary  Portraits.    Firo 

Volúmes,  12mo,  cloth $5.00 

Half  calf $6.25 

FLORAL  OFFERDÍO: 

A  Token  of  Priendship.     Edited  by  Francés  S.  Osgood.    H- 

lustrated  by  10  beautiful  Bouqnets  of  Flowers.    In  One  Volóme,  4to,  mnslin,  gilt 

edges |3.50 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra $5.50 

THE  HI8T0BICAL  ESSATS» 

Published  under  the  title  of  "  Dix  Ana  D'Etude  Historique," 

and  Narratives  of  the  Meroying^an  Era ;  or,  Scenes  in  the  Sixth  Century.  With 
an  Autobiographical  Preface.    By  AuausTUs  Thisbbt,  Author  of  the  "  History 

of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans.*'    8yo,  paper $1.00 

Cloth $1.25 
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PUBIICATIONB  OF  HEMBT  CABE7  BAIBD.  13 

BOOKOFTHESEASOirS; 

Or,  The  Calendar  of  Nature.      By  William  Howitt.      One 

Volume,  12mo.    Cloth $1 

Calf  extra $2 

HOTES  or  A  TEAVELLER 

On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzer- 

land,  Italj,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  present  Centurj.  By  Samuel 
Laino.     In  One  Volume,  8to,  cloth ; $1.60 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  CAFTIVITT  OF  ITAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELEITA. 
By  General  Coünt  Montholon,  the  Emperor's  Companion  in 

Ezile  and  Testamentar^  Executor.     One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $2.50 

Half  morocoo $8.00 

HY  SHOOnNG  BOX 
By.FRANK  Forrester,  (Henry  Wm.  Herbert,  Esq.,)  Author 

of  "  Warwick  Woodlands,"  &c.     With  Illustrations,  by  Dablit.    One  Volume, 

12mo,  cloth 76cts. 

Paper  coyers 60  cts. 

HYSTEBIES  OF  THE  BACKWOODS : 

Or,  Sketches  of  the  South-west — including  Character,  Scenerj- , 

and  Rural  Sports.    By  T.  B.  Thoepb,  Author  of  "  Tom  Owen,  the  Bee-ITünter," 

&o.     IlluBtrated  by  Dablet.     12mo,  cloth 76  cts. 

Paper 50  cts. 

NABBATTTE  OF  THE  LATE  EZFEBITIOH  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA 
From  a  Diary  by  one  of  the  Party.     Edited  by  Edward  P. 

Mo»TAOvi.    12mo,  oloth $1 

MTDBEAH8: 
A  CoUection  of  Poems.     By  Mrs.  LouiSA  S.  McC!ord.    12mo, 

boards  75  cts. 

EAMBLES  DT  TÜCATAV: 

Or,  Notes  of  Travel  through  the  Península :  including  a  Visit 

to  the  Remarkable  Ruina  of  Chi-chen,  Kabah,  Zayi,  and  üxmal.  With  numerous 
niustrations.  By  B.  M.  Nobman.  SeTenth  Edition.  In  One  Volume,  octavo, 
cloth $2 

PICEINOS  FEOM  THE  ''POBTFOUO  OF  THE  BEPOETEE  OF  THE 
NEW  OELEAHS  nCATUNE;** 

Comprising  Sketches  of  the  Eastem  Yankee,  the  Western 

Hoosier,  and  such  others  as  make  up  Society  in  the  great  Metrópolis  of  the  South. 

With  Designa  by  Dablbt.    18mo,  paper 50  cts. 

Cloth 76  cts. 

THE  AMEBIGAH  DT  PAEIS. 
By  John  Sanderson.     A  New  Edition.    In  Two  Volumes, 

12mo,  cloth ^1.50 

Thia  ifl  the  mo«t  anlmated,  fmceftil.  and  intf'lllfirent  nketcb  of  Frencb  manners,  or  an;  Other,  that  we  haT* 
bad  fot  theae  twentj  yiiHTS.—London  MonUdy  Magutine, 

B 
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14  FÜBUCATIOHB  OT  HENST  CABET  BAISD. 

AMERICAN  COMEDIES. 
By  James  K.  Pattlding  and  Wm.  Irving  Paulding.      One 

Volume,  16mo,  boards 60  tía. 

Bomrsoír  cbusoe. 

A  Complete  Edition,  with   Six  ülustratíons.    One  Volume, 

8to,.  paper  coreí 
Cloth,  gilt  edges 


8T0,.paper  corers fl.OO 

$1.25 


SCENES  nr  THE  BOCXT  MoxnrrAiHS, 
And  in  Oregon,  California,  New  México,  Texas,  and  the  Grand 

Prairies ;    or,  Notes  by  the  Way.      By  Rütus  B.  Saoi.    Seeond  Edition.     One 

Volume,  12mo,  paper  coTers SOcts. 

With  a  Map,  bound  in  eloth 75ctB. 

THE  FÜBUC  MEH  OF  THE  BEVOLTJTIOH: 
Including  Events  from  the  Peace  of  1783  to  the  Peace  of  1815. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Sülliyan,  LL.  D.  Wlth  a  Bio- 
graphical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  his  son,  John  T.  S.  Sulliyan.  With  a  Por> 
trait     In  One  Yolnme,  8to,  cloth $2.50 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  EBIOHTS  OF  MALTA 

By  Alexaitdkb  Suthbbland.    In  OneYolnme,  16mo,  oloth $1.00 

Paper ...75ets. 

ATALAHTIS. 

APoem.    By  WiLLiAM  Gilmoeb  Simms.    12mo,  boards. fiOeti. 

HABBATIVE  OF  THE  ABCTIC  LANS  EXFEBITIOH. 

By  Gapt.\in  Back,  R.  N.    In  One  Volnme,  Syo,  boards. $2.00 

UVES  OF  MEN  OF  LEnBBS  AHD  SCIEVCE. 

By  Henht  IjOBb  Bbovoram.    Two  Volumes,  12mo,  cloth il.60 

Paper. $1.00 

THE  UFE,  LETTEES,  AHD  JOÜBITALS  OF  LOBB  BTBOH. 

ByTHOMAS  MooBi.    Two  Volnmes,  12mo,  cloth $2 

THE  BOWL  OF  FÜITCH. 

ninstrated  by  Numerons  Platos.    12mo,  paper SOcts. 

CHILDBEír  DT  THE  WOOD. 

ninstrated  by  Habtxt.    12mo,  cloth,  gilt SOets. 

Paper 26ct8. 

TOWNSENS'S  VAEBATIVE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BEAUDYWUK 

One  Volume,  Sto,  boards $1.00 

THE  FOEMS  OF  C.P.  CRAHCH. 

In  One  Volume,  12mo,  boards 87et8. 


GEMS  OF  THE  BBITISH  POETS. 

InC 

Cloth,  gilt. 


By  S.  C.  Hall.    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  oloth $1.00 

'^ $1,25 
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TwoJTolTimes,  8vo,  cloth |2 


FÜBLICATIOira  OF  HEHBT  CABE7  BAIBD.  15 

A  SYSTEMATIO  ABRAHGEMEHT  OF  LOBJ)  COKE'S  FIRST 
INSTITUTE8  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  EHGLAND. 

By  J.  H.  Tbomab.    Three  Volumea,  8to,  law  eheep $12 

THE  WOEES  OF  BEH J.  DISEAEU. 

Paper  coyers.. 

VATÜBE  DISPLATED  DT  HER  HODE  OF  TEACHIHO  FREHCH. 

By  N.  G.  DuFiiF.     Two  Volumes,  8vo,  boards $5 

VATÜBE  DISPLATED  DT  HER  MODE  OF  TEACHIHG  SPAHISH. 

By  N.  G.  DuFiEF.    In  Two  Volimies,  8to,  boards |7 

FRENGH  Ain)  EHGUSH  DICTIOITAET. 

By  N.  G.  DvFixF.    InOne  Volume,  8to,  sheep $5 

FBOISSAET  BALLADS  AlH)  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Philip  Pbmdlxtov  Cookb.    In  One  Veíame,  12mo,  boards 50ot8. 

JOTTRHAL  OF  ARITOLFS  EXPEDmOlT  TO  aiTEBEC,  DT  1775 

By  IsAAO  SxNTn,  M.  D.     8yo,  boards 62  ots. 

THE  LIFE  OF  RICHABD  THE  THIRD. 

By  Miss  Halstij).    In  One  Volume,  8to,  oloth $1.60 

THE  LIFE  OF  HAPOLEOH  BOITAPASTR 

By  WiLLiAM  Hazlitt.    In  Three  Volnmes,  12mO|  cloth $8 

Half  calf. $4 

TRATELS  DT  GERKAHT,  BT  W.  HOWITT. 
ETRE'S  HARRATIVE.  BTJBNE'S  CABOOL. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo,  oloth $1.26 

CAMPAHIÜS  HOLMES'S  ACGOTJirT  OF  NEW  SWEDEH. 

8to,  boards $1.60 

DEAGE  OF  HIS  FATHER: 

By  Mathkw.    Complete  in  One  Volume,  8yo,  paper 26  cts. 

TEAVELS  DT  AUSTRIA,  BITSSIA,  SGOTLAND,  EHGLAND  ASD 

WALES. 

By  J.  G.  EoHL.    One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $1.26 

A  TOTJR  TO  THE  RIVER  SAGÜESAT,  TS  LOWEB  GAHADA. 

By  Charles  Lanman.     In  One  Volume,  16mo,  cloth 62ct6. 

Paper 60  cts 

SPEdMENS  OF  THE  BRITISH  CRITICS. 

By  Chbistophxb  Noeth  (Professor  Wilson).     12mo,  cloth $1.00 

THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMTTH. 

By  James  Pkior.    In  One  Volume,  8to,  boards $2 

MRS.  CAUDLFS  CURTAIN  LECTURES 12Jct« 
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IQ  PVBUCAnOHB  OF  HERT  CABST  BAIBD. 

OXTB  AKMT  AT  MOHTEBET. 

By  T.  B.  Thorpi.    16ino,  cloth 62ct8. 

Paper  ooTen óOcts. 

OJSR  ASXY  OH  THE  BIO  OEAHDK 

By  T.  B.  Thorpi.    16mo,  cloth 62ct8. 

Paper  coTers SOcts. 

THE  UFE  OP  LOBEHZO  DE  MEDICL 

By  WiLLiAM  BoscOB.    In  Two  Volumefl,  8to,  doth. $3 

THE  MISCELLANEOÜS  ES8AYS  OF  8IB  WALTEE  8G0TT. 

In  Three  Volumes,  12ino,  cloth $3.60 

Half  morocoo $4.26 

8ERH0H  OH  THE  MOXnrT. 

niuminated.    Boards $1.60 

•«  Silk $2.00 

«  Morooco  super $3.00 

THE  MI8CELLAHE0IJ8  ES8AYS  OF  THE  BET.  8TDHEY  8HITH 

In  Three  Volumes,  12mo,  cloth $3.60 

Half  morooco $4.25 

SEBM0H8  BT  THE  BET.  STDHE7  8MITH. 

One  Volóme,  12mo,  cloth 76ct8. 

THE  MISCELLAHE0Ü8  ESSAY8  OF  8IB  JAMES  8TEPHEH. 

OneVolume,  12mo,  cloth $1.26 

THBEE  HOÜBS ;  OB  THE  YIOIL  OF  LOYE. 

A  Volóme  of  Poema.    By  Mas.  Halb.    18mo,  boarde 76ct8. 

TOBLOGHO'BBZEH: 

A  Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King  James.    8yo,  paper  coTers 12}  ota 

Illoatrated STJcts 

AH  ATJTHOB'8  MIND. 

Edited  by  M.  F.  Twpsil     One  Volóme,  16mo,  cloth 62ct8. 

Paper  coTers 60ct8. 

mSTOBT  OF  THE  AHOLO^AZOHS. 

By  Sharoh  Tubnbb.    Two  Volomes,  8yo,  cloth. $4.50 

THE  PBOSE  W0BK8  OF  H.  PABXEB  WILLI8. 

In  One  Volóme,  8vo,  800  pp.,  cloth,  gilt |8.00 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges S3.60 

Library  sheep X3.60 

Torkey  morocco  backs $3.76 

"  extra $5.60 

THE  MISCELLANEOÜS  ESSATS  OF  PBOFESSOB  WILSOlir. 

rhree  Volomes,  12mo,  cloth $3.60 

WOBD  TO  WOMAH. 

i)y  Cabolikb  Fbt.    12mo,  cloth OOcts. 

WTATT'S  HIST0B7  OF  THE  HINQS  OF  FBAHCE. 

llloítrated  by  72  Portraits.    One  Volóme,  16mo,  cloth $1.00 

(Jlüth,  extra  gilt $1.25 
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